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PREFACE. 



In offering to the public another Reading Book, in addi- 
tion to the numerous compilations of a similar character, 
already in the market, the publishers have no wish or in- 
tention to depreciate the valuable labors of those who have 
prepared the works now in use in our primary schools. 
Many of these are excellent books, and highly deserving 
of the public patronage. But it must be obvious to all that 
the rapid improvements which are daily taking place in 
our systems of education, create a continual demand for 
new books, which shall conform to those changes, and to 
the newest opinions of those who conduct the education of 
youth. It is believed also, that school-books of this kind 
ought to be occasionally remodelled for the purpose of 
exciting and keeping alive an interest in the young mind, 
by furnishing it with a variety of instruction, and relieving 
it from the irksomeness of poring incessantly over the 
lessons which have been read by successive classes, until 
the contents have become familiar to all who have heard 
them. 

Li preparing this book great care has been taken that 
all the lessons shall be of an instructive character. No 

^ sentiment has been admitted which could be pernicious 
to the young mind, nor any in which serious things are 
treated with unbecoming levity. A considerable portion of 
the lessons are of a moral, and some of a decidedly reli- 
gious character; a few are humorous, some descriptive, and 
others historical. A few choice specimens of poetry, in 

t several different styles of versification, have been inter- 
spersed with the prose articles. Most of the selections 

*"" are such as have never appeared before in any similar 
compilation ; having been collected with care expressly for 
this work. 

V. 



IfL PBEFA.CE. 

This book is intended to take the place in our common 
schools, heretofore occupied by the English Rj^der, and 
other similar works. In adapting it to our ov^ time and 
country, it has been thought proper to confine the selections 
exclusively to the works of American writers, for the 
double purpose of rendering the young reader familiar 
with the literature of his own land, and of placing before 
him topics of the most immediate interest. In accordance 
with the spirit of this plan, a large portion of the matter 
has been selected from Western writers, and treats of in- 
teresting subjects connected with this portion of the 
Union. It is a work of Western origin and manufacture f 
having been prepared in this city expressly for the use 
of our own schools, and published here by means of our 
own workmanship and materials. 

Cincinnati^ December, 1833. 
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LESSON L 

Early Ldfe of Washington. — ^Marshall* 

1. Geobge WashingtoiJ, the third son of Augustine 
Washington, was bom in Virginia, at Bridges Creek, in the 
county of Westmoreland, on the 22d February, 1732. 

2. He was the great grandson of John Washington, a 
'lyintleman of a very respectable family in the North of 

jBogland^ who had emigrated about the year 16&7^ and 
iwttled on the placa where young Mr. Washington was 
bora. 

3. Very early in life, the cast of his genius disclosed it- 
self. The war in which his country was then engaged 
against France and Spain, first kindled those latent sparks 
which afterwards blazed with equal splendor and advan- 
tage; and at the age of fifteen, he urged so pressin^y to 
be permitted to enter the British Navy, that the plfu:e of 
a midshipman was obtained for him. 

4. The interference of a timid and afil^ctionate mother, 
suspended, for a time, the commencement of his military 
course, 

5. He lost his father at the age of ten years, and receiv- 
ed what was denominated an English education, a term 
which excludes the acquisition of odier languages than our 
own. 

6. As his patrimonial estate was by no means consider- 
able, his youth was employed in niseful industry; and in 
the practice of his profession as a surveyor, he had an op- 
portunity of acquiring that information respecting vacant 

9 
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lands, and of forming those opinions concerning their fu^ 
ture value, which afterwards greatly contributed to the in- 
crease of his private fortune. 



LESSON n. 
Gratitude to God. — John E. Hajll. 

1. It is fit that we should acknowledge that we owe all 
to the government of Supreme Wisdom^ 

2. Shall man, dressed in a little brief authority, forget 
the power that sent him hither, and vaunt himself in the 
presence of Ifim who reigneth King over all the earth, 
who sits on the clouds, who causes seas to flow and storms 
to rage, who makes the winds and the waves, who speaks 
in thunder, and convulses the world with earthquakes ? 

3. He erects thrones and principalities, and preserves or 
destroys them according to his will. 

4. All history, and every tradition attest this truth, that 
nations are exalted by virtue or destroyed by vice. 

&, It is the God of nature that crowns the labors of the 
husbandman with plenty, that causes the seed of his fur- 
rows to vegetate, that brings him from the harvest field 
with joy, bearing his sheaves in his bosom. He it is that 
bids the vegetable tribes to expand their leaves at the 
proper season, and ripens their delicious fruits into ma- 
turity. 

6. He preserves and supports Ihe animal creation in all 
the variety of their different species, without extinction, 
mixture or confusion. For the beasts of the forest are his, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills, and he opens his liberal 
hand, and supplies the wants of every thing that lives . 

7. The same Providence that snatched Moses from the 
brink of the river, and imbued him with all the learning of 
Egypt, that he might deliver a nation from b<»idage and be- 
come their ruler, prepared our Washington to achieve our 
independence, and establish the principles of our polity. 

8. He gave him wisdom in council, intrepidity in acticm, 
untiring perseverance under the most discouraging circum- 
stances; He bound his brows with a wreath of laurel more 
glorioas timn aught that Plutarch has described or Houier 
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Bungj and covered his head in the rage of battle, that he 
mi^^t make us a happy, as well as a victorious people. 



LSSSON in. 

Select Sentences. 

1. Time is more valuable to young people than to any 
others. They should not lose an hour in forming their 
taste, their manners, and their minds ; for whatever they 
are when they are grown, they will probably remain all 
die rest of their lives. 

2. Nothing can be of greater service to a young man of 
good understanding, than an intimate conversation with one 
of riper years, who is not <mly able to advise, but who 
knows the manner of advising. By this means, youth can 
enjoy the benefit <^ the experience of age ; and that at a 
time of life when such experience will be of more service 
to a man than when he has lived long enough' to acquire it 
of himself. 

■, 3. The kindnesses, which most men receive frcon others, 
^iiB'like traces drawn in the sand. The breath of every 
passion sweeps them away, and they are remembered no 
more. But injuries are like inscriptions on monuments of 
brass or pillars of marble, which endure, unimpaired, tho 
rev<^utions of time. 

4. View the groves in autumn, and observe the constant 
succession of falling leaves; in like manner, the genera- 
tions of men silently drop from the stage of life, and are 
blended with the dust from whence they sprang. 

5. Perfect happiness is not the growth of a terrestrial soil ; 
ft buds in the gardens of the virtuous on earth, but blooms 
with unfading verdure only in the celestial regions. 

6. He who would pass the latter part of his life with 
honor and decency, must, when he is young, consider that 
he shallone day be old; and remember, when he is old, that 
he ha^ once been young. 

7. He who governs his passions, does more than he who 
commands armies. Socrates, being one day offended with 
his servant, said, ''^I would beat you if I were not angry .^^ 

8. We too often judge ci men by the splendor, and not 
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by the merit of their actions. Alexander demanded <d a 
pirate, whom he had taken, by what right he infested the 
seas? "By the same right," replied he boldly, "that you 
enslave the world. I am called a robber, because I have 
only one small vessel ; but you are styled a conqueror, be- 
cause you command great fleets and armies." 

9. Beauty, as the flowery blossom, soon fades ; but the 
divine excellences of the mind, like the medicinal virtues 
of the plant, remain in it when all those charms are with- 
ered. 

10. There are two c(Misiderations which always imbitter 
the heart of an avaricious man; the one is a perpetual thirst 
afler more riches ; the other, the prospect of leaving what 
he hath already acquired. 



L E S S O N IV. 

Tlie Faithful Dog. — ^Anonymous. 

1. An officer in the late American army, on his station at 
the westward, went out in the morning with his dog and 
gun, in quest of game. Venturing too far from the gam- 
son, he was fired upon by an Indian, who was lurkmg in 
the bushes, and instantly fell to the ground. 

2. The Indian, running to him, struck him on the head 
with his tomahawk, in order to despatch him; but the but- 
ton of his hat fortunately warding off the edge, he was on- 
ly stunned by the blow. With savage brutality, he applied 
the scalping knife, and hastened away with this trophy of 
his horrid cruelty, leaving the officer for dead, and none 
to relieve or console him, but his faithful dog. 

3. The afflicted creature gave every expression of his 
attachment, fidelity and affisction; He licked the wounds 
with inexpressible tenderness, and mourned the fate of his 
beloved master. Having performed every office which 
sympathy dictated, or sagacity could invent, without being 
able to remove his master from the fiital spot, or procure 
from him any signs of life, or his wonted expressions of af- 
fection to him, he lan off in quest of help. 

4. Bending his course towards the river^ where two men 
were fishing, he urged theooi with all the powers of native 
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rhetorick, to accompany him to the woods. The men were 
suspicious of a decoy to an ambuscade, and* dared not ven- 
ture to follow the dog; who, finding all his caresses fsul^ re- 
turned to the care of his master, and, licking his wounds a 
second time, renewed all his tenderness; but with no better 
success than before. 

5. Again he returned to the meuj once more to try his 
skill in alluring them to his. assistance. In this attempt he 
was more successful than in the other. The men, seeing 
his solicitude, began to think the dog might have discovered 
Glome valuable game, and determined to hazard the conse- 
quences of following him. 

6. Transported with his success, the affectionate creature 
hurried them along by every expression of ardor. Pre- 
sently they arrive at the spot, where, behold! — an officer 
wounded, scalped, weltering in his own gore, and faint with 
the loss of blood. 

7. But he was yet alive. They carried him to the fort, 
where the first dressings were performed, and where, in a 
few weeks, he entirely recovered, and was able to return 

. to his duty. 

^^; ;i* "8. This officer owed his life, probably, to the 'fidelity of 
', itUm sagacious dog, His tongue, which the gentleman af- 
terwards declared gave him relief from pain, as well as a 
sensation of pleasure, cleansed the wound in the most ef- 
fectual manner, and his perseverance brought that assis- 
tance without which he must soon have perished. 



LESSON V. 
Tht Departure.'^IlANfiAU F. Gould* 

See the sun at close of day, 
Calmly gliding down the west; 

Mark the soft, expiring ray, 

Lingering to denote the way 
Where he sinks to rest! 

So in peace her spirit, fled, 

Bright amid the shades of death; 
And around her dying bed, 

2 
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Mild and heavenly radiance shed 
At the parting breath* 

When from earthly pain and grief^ 
From the world's deceit and sin, 
Full of hope, she sought relief, 
Full of days, a golden sheaf, 
She was gathered in* 

She had fought the goodly fight; 

She her father^s will had done; 
Till her raven locks were white. 
Long, to wear a crown of Hght 

She the race had run* 

There are sighs and tears for me? 

Shall this aching heart repine. 
Mourning still dear friend for thee? 
Or its better purpose be 

Life and death like thine? 



LESSON VI. 
Scenery of the Ohio. — ^Long's First Expedition* 

,1. The scenery of the banks of the Ohio, for two or three 
hundred miles below Pittsburgh, is eminently beautiful, but 
is deficient in grandeur and variety. The hills usually ap- 
proach on both sides, nearly to the brink of the river; they 
have a rounded and graceful form, and are so grouped as to 
produce a pleasing efiect. 

8. Broad, and gentle swells of two or three hundred feet, 
covered with the verdure of the almost unbroken forest, 
embosom a calm and majestic river, from whose unruffled 
surface, the broad outlines of the hills is reflected with a 
distinctness, equal to that imprinted upon the azure vault 
of the sky. 

3. In a few instances, near the summits of the hills, the 
forest trees become so scattered, as to disclose here and 
there a rude mass, or a perpendicular precipice^ of grey 
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sand stone, or'com()act limestone, the prevailing rocks in 
all this region. The hills, however, are usually covered 
with soil on all sides, except those looking towards the river, 
and ih most instances, are susceptible of cultivation to their 
summits. 

4. These hilly lands are found capable of yielding, by 
ordinary methods of culture, about fifty bushels of com per 
acre. They were originally covered with dense and unin- 
terrupted forests, in which the beech trees were those of 
most frequent occurrence. 

5. These forests -are now disappearing before the indus- 
try of man ; and the rapid increase of population and wealth, 
which a few years has produced, speak loudly in favor of 
the healthfulness of the climate, and of the internal resour- 
ces of the country. 

6. Below Cincinnati the scenery of the Ohio becomes 
more monotonous than above. The hills recede from the 
river, and are less elevated. Heavy forests cover the 
banks on either side, and intercept the view of all distant 
objects. This, however, is somewhat compensated by the 
magnificence of the forests themselves. 

. 7. Here the majestic sycamore attains its greatest di- 
mensions, and the snowy whiteness of its branches is ad- 
vantageously contrasted with the deep verdure of the cot- 
ton-wood, and other trees which grow in low grounds. 



LESSON Vil. 
The Morning of Life. — V. Drake* 

1. The morning of life, radiant with the rainbow prom- 
ises of youth, smiles upon us, as we are swiflly passing 
BXoag the stream of time; and all that can gratify the 
senses, invigorate the body and delight the intellect, ap- 
pear at our bidding, and contribute to our felicity. 

2. We look back upon the path of our young existence 
without regret; and casting our eyes down the bright vista 
of futurity, perceive no intervening cloud, to throw even a 
passing shadow over it 

3. But alas! the brief revolution of a week too often 
dmnges the scene; substitnting for .our late enlivening 
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▼isiohs, the prospect of a cheerless waste, over which the 
wearisome pilgnmage of life must be run, amid blighted 
hopes, disease, and disappointment. 

4. The current of our days may oft-times be compared 
to the running of a river, rising in beauty, and meandering 
through meadows and woodlands, gathering strength from 
a thousand rills, and sporting in the pride of increasing 
volume — ^until suddenly it is dashed from rock to rock, and 
from chasm to chasm, and finally sinks beneath the quick- 
sands and is lost: but not forever. 

5. In renovated purity and gentleness if rises again to 
the surface, and glides calmly along until it mingles with 
the ocean ; thus beautifully prefiguring that glorious resur- 
rection, the assured promise of which, sheds its sustaining 
influence over the pillow of the expiring christian, robbing 
even death of its sting, and the grave of its victory. 



LESSON vm. 

General Washington's .Resignation* 

Mb. PEESmEiyT, 

1. The great events on which my resignation depended 
having at length taken place, I have now the honor of 
offering my sincere congratulations to congress, and of 
presenting myself before them, to surrender into their 
hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retiring from the service of my countryl 

2. Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
Bovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign, 
with satisfaction, the appointment I accepted with diffi- 
dence; a difiidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous 
a task, which, however, was superseded by a confidence 
in the rectitude of our cause, the support of the supreme 
power of the Union, and the patronage of Heaven. 

3. The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations f and my gratitude for the 
interposition of Providence, and the assistance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
cf the momentous contest. 
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4. While I repent my obligations to the army in gene- 
ral, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknowl- 
edge, in this place, the peculiar services and distinguished 
merits of the gentlemen who have been attached to my 
person during the war. 

' 5. It was impossible the choice of confidential officers to 
conqK>8e my fiimily should have been more fortunate] 
Permit ione, sir, to recommend, in particular, those who 
have ocmtinued in the service to the present moment, as 
worthy of the favorable notice and patronage of congress. 

6. I ccmsider it as an indispensable duty to close this 
last solemn act of my official life, by commending the in- 
terestsrof our clearest country to the protection of Almighty 
€rOd, and those who have the superintendence of them to 
his holy keeping. 

7. Having . now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an affection- 
ate farewell to this august body, under whose orders I 
have so long acted, I here offer jny commission, and take 
my leave of all die employments of public life. 

G. WASHINGTON. 
Dec. 23, 1783. 



LESSON IX. 
The Hurricane. — Audubon. 

1. I HAD ' lefl Shawneetown, situated on the banks of 
the Ohio, on my return from Henderson, which is also sit- 
uated on the banks of the same beautiful stream. The 
weather, was pleasant, and I thought not warmer than usual 
at that season. 

2. ^y horse was jogging quietly along, and my thoughts 
were, for once at least in the course of my life, entirely 
engaged in commercial speculations. I had forded High- 
land Creek, and was on the eve of entering a tract of 
bottom land or valley that lay between it and Canoe Creek, 
when, on a sudden, I remarked a great difference in the 
aspect of the heavens. 

3. A hazy thickness had overspread the country, and I 
for some time expected an earthquake, but my horse ex- 

2* 
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streets and gaxdens nvuiy branches and twigs had hllea 
in a manner which excited great surprise. Many won-' 
drous accounts of the devastating effects of this hurricane 
were circulated in the country after its occurrence^ Some 
log-houses, we were told, haid been overturned, and their 
inmates destroyed. 

6. One person informed me that a wire-sifler had been 
conveyed by the gust to a distance of many miles. Another 
had found a cow lodged in the forks of a large, half broken 
tree. 

7. But as I am disposed* to relate only what I myself 
have seen, I shall not lead yoil into the region of romance, 
but shall content myself with saying that much damage 
was done by this awful visitation. 

8. The valley is yet a desolate place, overgrown with 
briars and bushes, thickly entangled amidst the tops and 
trunks of the ^en trees, and is the resort of ravenous an- 
imals, to which they betake themselves when pursued by 
man, or afler they have committed their depredations on 
the farms of the surrounding districts. 



LESSON XI. 
Franklin? s Jlrst Entrance into Philadelphia. — Franklin. 

1. I HAVE entered into the particulars of my voyage, 
and shall, in like manner, describe my first entrance into 
this city, that you may be able to compare beginnings so 
little auspicious with the figure I have since made. 

2. On my arrival at Philadelphia, I was in my working 
dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I was cov- 
ered with dirt; my pockets were filled with shirts and 
stockings ; I was unacquainted with a single soul in the 
place, and knew not where to seek a lodging. 

3. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and having passed 
the night without sleep, I was extremely hungry, and all 
my money consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a shil- 
liBg^s worth 6f coppers, which I gave to the boatmen for my 
passage. As I had assisted them in rowing, they refused 
it at first; but I insisted on their taking it. 

4. A man is sometimes more generous when he has lit* 
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de iSbsLn' when he has much money; probably because, in 
the first case, he is desirous of concealing his poverty. ' 

5. I walked towards ihe-iop of the street, lo(^dng eager- 
ly on both sides, till I came to Market Street, where I met 
with a child with a loaf of bread. Oflen had I made my 
dinger on dry bread. I inquired where he had bought it 
and went straight to the baker^s shop^ which he pointed 
out to me. 

6. I asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such as we- 
had at Boston; but they made, it seems, none of that sort at 
l^ladelphia. I then asked for a threepenny loaf. They 
made no loaves of that price. 

7. Finding myself ignorant of the prices, as well as of 
the different kinds of bread, I desired him to let me have 
threepenny-worth of bread of some kind or other. He 
gave nie three large rolls. I was surprised at receiving 
so mui^h: I took them, however, and, having no room in my 
pockets,! walked on with a roll under each arm, eating a 
third. 

8. In this manner I went through Market Street to 
Fourth Street, and passed the house of Mr. Read, the father 
of my future wife. She was standing at the door, ob- 
served me, and thought, with reason, £at I made a very 
singular and grotesque appearance. 

^ 9. I then turned the comer, and went through Chesnut 
Street, eating my roll all the way; and, having made this 
round, I found myself again on Market Street wharf, near 
the boat in which I arrived. 

10. I stepped into it to take a draught of the river water; 
atid, finding myself satisfied with my first roll, I gave the 
other two to a woman and her child, who had come down 
with us in the boat, and was waiting to continue her 
journey. 

11. Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which was 
now full of well-dressed people, all going the same way. I 
K»ned them, and was thus led to a large Quakers^ meeting- 
house near the market place. I sat down with the rest 
and, after looking round me for some time, hearing nothing 
said, and being drowsy from my last night^s labor and 
want of rest, I ^11 into a sound sleep. 

12. In this state I continued till the assembly dispersed, 
when one of the congregation had the goodness to wake 



^ ■ 
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me. This was consequently the first house I entered, or f 
in which I slept, at Philadelphia. 



L E s s o N xn. 

Passage of the Potomac throrigh the Blue Ridge.\ 

Jefferson* 

1. The passage of the Potomac, through the Blue Ridge, 
is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. 
. 2. You stand on a very -high point of land. On your 
right comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged along the 
foot of the mountain a hundred miles to seek a vent. 

3. On your left approaches the Potomac, seeking a 
passage also. In the moment of their junction, they rush 
together against the mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off 
to the sea. 

4. The first glance at this scene hurries our senses into 
the opinion, that this earth has been created in time ; that 
the mountains were formed first; that the rivers began to 
flow afterwards; that, in this place particularly, they haye 
been dammed up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and 
have formed an ocean which filled the whole valley ; that, 
continuing to rise, they have at length broken over at this 
spot, and have torn tro mountain down ivom its summit to 
its base. 

5. The piles of rock on each hand, but particularly on 
the Shenandoah,. the evident marks of their disrupture and 
avulsion from their beds by the most powerful agents of 
nature, corroborate the impression. But the distant finish- 
ing, which Nature has given to the picture, is of p very 
different character. It is a true contrast to the foreground. 
It is as placid and delightful as that is wiki and tremendous. 

6. For, the mountain being cloven asunder, she presients 
to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue 
horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain country, in* 
Vitiiig you, as it were, from tjie.riot and tumult roaring 
around, to pass through the breach, and participate of the 
calm below^ 

7. Here the eye ultimately reposes itselfr wi^ that 
way, too, the road happens actually to lead. You cron 
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he Potomac above its junction, pass along its side through 
iie base of the niountain for three miles, its terrible preci- 
pices hanging in fragments over you, and within about 
twenty miles reach Fredericktown, and the fine country 
round that. 

8. Tliis scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Yet, here, as in the neighborhood of the Natural Bridge, 
are people who have passed their lives within half a dozen 
miles, and have never been to survey these monuments of 
a war between rivers and mountains, which must have 
shaken the earth itself to its centre. 



LESSON xm. 

higtoHlude towards the Deity. — Afpleton* 

1. With what feelings do we receive and enjoy favors 
bestowed by our Creator I Our dependence on him is ab- 
solute and universal. Existence is not more truly his gifl 
than are all those objects, which icchder existence valuable. 

2. To his munificence are we indebted for intellectual 
powers, and the means for their cultivation ; for the suste- 
nance daily provided ; for the enjoyments derived from the 
active and var3ring scenes of tibe day, and from the rest 
and tranquility of the night. 

3. His gifls are the relations and friends, whom we love, 
anid firom whose affection to us so considerable a part of the 
joy of life is derived. His are the showers which mois- 
ten, and the sun which warms the earth. 

4. From him are the pleasures and animation of spring, 
and the riches of harvest — all that satisfies the appetite, 
supports or restores the animal system, gratifies the ear, 
(HT charms the eye. 

5. With what emotions, let it be asked, are all these 
objects viewed, and these blessings enjoyed? Is it the 
habit of man to acknowledge God in his works, and to at- 
tribute all his pleasures and security of life to the Crea- 
tor's munificence? 

6. Possession and prosperity are enjoyed not as a gift 
to the undeserving, but as the result of chance or good for- 
tune, or as the merited reward of our own prudence and 
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eSart Were gratitude a trait in the huQoan character, il 
would be proportionate to obligation, and where much ii 
received much would be acknowledged. 

7. In this the liveliest sense of obligation would be esdiib* 
ited among the wealthy, and those whose prosperity hai 
been long and uninterrupted. But do facts correspond to 
this supposition f Are God, his providence, and hounlj] 
most sensibly and devoutly acknowledged by you, woo 
feel no want, and are tried by no adversity ? 

8. The truth is, our sense of obligation usually dimiih 
ishes in proportion to the greatness and duration of ble& 
sings bestowed. A long course of prosperity renders uf 
the more insensible and irreligious. 

9. But on no subject is human ingratitude so remarkably 
apparent, as in regard to the Christian religion. I speai 
not of those who reject, but of those whi believe Christi 
anity, and wh9, of course, believe that "God so loved thi 
world, as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever be 
lieveth on him might npt perish." 

10. Search all the records of every era and nation; led 
through the works of God so far as they are open to humai 
inspection, and you find nothing which equally display 
the riches of divine mercy. 

11. The Son of God died to save culprits from merite 
condemnation. But is this subject contemplated with intei 
est, with joy, with astonishment? It is viewed withlh 
most frigid indifference or heartfelt reluctance. The hi 
man mind, far from considering this as a favorite subjec 
flies from it, when occasionally presented j 



LESSON XIV. 

JVecessity of a pure JVational Morality.— ^issxytrER* 

1. The crisis has come. By the people of thisgeneratioi 
by ourselves, probably, the amazing question is to be d< 
cided, whether the inheritance of our fathers shall b 
preserved or thrown away; whether our Sabbaths shall t 
a delight or a loathing; whether the taverns, on that hoi 
day, shall be crowded with drunkards, or the sanctuary c 
God with humble worshippers; whether riot and pro&ii< 
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shall fill our streets, and poverty our dwellings, and 
3ts our jails, and violence our land; or whether indus- 
ad temperance, and righteousness, shall be the' sta- 
of our times; whether mild laws shall. receive the 
ful submission of freemen, or the iron rod of a tyrant 
;1 the trembling homage of slaves. 
Be not deceived. Human nature in this state is like 
a nature every where. All actual difference in our 
is adventitious, and the result of our laws, institutions, 
eibits. It is a moral influence, which, with the bles- 
>f God, has formed a state of societyr so eminently 
ble. The same influence which formed it is indis- 
ble to its preservation. 

rhe rocks and hills of New England will remain till 
st conflagration. But let the Sabbath be profaned 
mpunity, the worship of God be abandoned, the gov- 
int and religious instruction of children neglected, and 
earns of intemperance be permitted to flow, and her 
will depart The wall of fire will no longer sur- 
her, and the munition of rocks will no longer be her 
je. 

£ we neglect our duty, and suffer our laws and insti- 
i to go down, we give them up forever. It is easy to 
easy to retreat; but impossible, when the abomina- 
f desolation has once passed over New England, to 
gain the thrown-down altars, and gather again the 
3nts, and build up the ruins of demolished institutions. 
Vnother New England nor we nor our children shall 
}ee, if this be destroyed. All is lost irretrievably 
the landmarks are once removed, and the bands 
now hold us are once broken. Such institutions and 
state of society can be established only by such men 
• fathers were, and in such circumstances as they 
n. They could not have made a New England in 
id ; they made the attempt, but failed. 
The hand that overturns our laws and temples is the 
af death unbarring the gate of Pandemonium, and 
loose upon our land the crimes and miseries of Hell. 
Most High should stand aloof, and cast not a single 
lent into our cup of trembling, it would seem to be 

superlative wo. 

Jut he will not stand aloof. As we shall have begun 

3 
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an open controversy with him, he will contend openly with 
UB. And never, since the earth stood, has it been so fearful 
a thing for nations to fall into the hands of the living God. 
The day of vengeance is at hand; the day of judgment has 
come; the great earthquake which sinks Babylon is shaking 
the nations, and the waves of the mighty comiiiotion are 
dashing upon every shore. 

8. Is this, then, a time to remove the foundations, when 
the earth itself is shaken? Is this a time to forfeit the pro- 
tection of God, when the hearts of men are failing them finr 
fear, and for looking after those things which are to cane 
upon the earth? Is this a time to run upon his neck and 
the thick bosses of his buckler, when the naticms are 
drinking blood, and fainting, and passing away in his 
wrath? 

9. Is this a time to throw away the shield of faith, when 
his arrows are drunk with the blood of the slain? to cut 
from the anchor of hope, when the clouds are collecting, 
and the sea and the waves are roaring, and thunders are 
uttering their voices, and lightnings blazing in the heavens, 
and the great hail is falling from heaven upon men, and 
every mountain, sea and island is fleeing in dismay £rom 
the face of an incensed God ? 



LESSON XV. 

Character of Chief Justice Marshall. — ^Wirt. 

1. The Chief Justice of the United States is, in his pe^ 
son, tall, meagre, emaciated ; his muscles relaxed, and his 
joints so loosely connected, as not only to disqualify him, 
apparently, for any vigorous exertions of body, but to des- 
troy every thing like elegance and harmony in his air and 
movements. 

2. Indeed, in his whole appearance and demeanor, — 
dress, attitudes, and gesture — sitting, standing, or walking, 
—-he is as far removed from the idolized graces of Lord 
Chesterfield, as any other gentleman on earth. To c<mi- 
tmue the portrait: his head and face are small in propor- 
tion to his height; his complexion swarthy; Uie muscles of 
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[lis face, being relaxed, give him the appearance of a man 
of fifty years of age, nor can he be much younger. 

3. His countenance has a faithful expression of great 
good humor and hilarity; while his black eyes — that uner- 
rmg index — ^possess an irradiating spirit, which proclaims 
the imperial powers of the mind that sits enthroned within. 

4. This extraordinary man, without the aid of fancy, 
without the advantages (^person, voice, attitude, gesture, or 
any of the ornaments of an orator, deserves to be consid- 
ered as one of the most eloquent men in the world; if elo- 
quence may be said to consist in the power of seizing the 
attention with irresistible force, and never permitting it to 
dude the grasp until the hearer has received the conviction 
which the speaker intends: 

5. As to his person, it has already been described. His 
voice is dry and hard; his attitude, in his most effective 
orations,, was often extremely awkward, as it was not unu- 
sual for him to stand with his lefl foot in advance; while 
all his gesture proceeded from his right arm, and consisted 
merely in a vehement, perpendicular swing of it, from about 
the elevation of his heeid to the bar, behind which he was 
oecustomed to stand.' . . 

6. As to fancy, if she hold a seat in his mind at all, 
which I very much doubt, his gigantic genius tramples with 
disdain on all her flower-decked plats and blooming par- 
terres. How, then, you will ask, with a look of incredulous 
curiosity^ — how is it possible tiiat such a man can hold the 
attention of an audience enchained through a speech of 
even ordinary length? I will tell you. 

7. He possesses one original, and almost supernatural 
faculty, — the faculty of developing a subject by a single 
glance of his mind, and detecting r.t once the very point on 
which every controversy depends. No matter what the 
question : though ten times more knotty than ^^the gnarled 
oak,^^ the lightning of heaven is not more rapid nor more 
resistless than his astonishing penetration. 

8. Nor does the exercise of it seem to cost him an effort. 
On the contrary, it is as easy as vision. I am persuaded 
that his eyes do not fly over a landscape, and take in its 
various objects with more promptitude and facility, than his 
mind embraces and analyses the iliost complex subject. 

9. Possessing whUe at th6 bar this intellectual elevation. 
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which enabled him to look down and comprehend the whole 
ground at once, he determined, immediately, and without 
difficulty, on which side the question might be most advan- 
tageously approached and assailed. 

10. In a bad cause his art consisted in laying his jpremi- 
ses so remotely from the point directly in debate, or else in 
terms so general and specious, that the hearer, seeing no 
eonsequence which could be drawn from them, was just as 
willing to admit them as not; but, his premises once admit- 
ted, the demonstration, however distant, followed as cer- 
tainly, as cogently, and as inevitably, as any demonstration 
of Euclid. 

11. All his eloquence consists in the apparently deep 
self-conviction and emphatic earnestness of his manner; the 
correspondent simplicity and energy of his style ; the close 
and logical connexion of his thoughts; and the easy grada- 
tions by which he opens his lights on the attentive-minds of 
his hearers. 

12. The audience are never permitted to pause for a 
moment. There is no stopping to weave garlands of flowers 
to be hung in festoons around a favorite argument. On the 
contrary, every sentence is progressive; every idea sheds 
new light on the subject; the listener is kept perpetually in 
that sweetly pleasurable vibration, with which the mind of 
man always receives new truths ; the dawn advances in 
easy but unremitting pace ; the subject opens gradually on 
the view; until, rising in high relief in all its native colors 
and proportions, the argument is consummated by the con- 
viction of the delighted hearer. 



LESSON XVI. 
Death of Ashmun.-^Mits. Sigourney. 

Whose is yon sable bier? 

Why move the throng so slow? 
Why doih that lonely mother's tear 

In sudden anguish flow? 
Why is that sleeper laid 

To re«t in manhood's pride t 
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How gain'd his cheek sach pallid shade t — 
I spake, — but none replied. 

The hoarse wave nramrared low, 

The distant surges roaf'd;-^ 
And o'er the sea in tones of wo 

A deep response waspour'd; 
I heard sad Africk mourn 

Upon her billowy strand; — 
A shield was from her bosom torn, 

An anchor from her hand* — ^ 

Ah! well I know thee now, 

Though foreign suns would trace 
Deep lines of death upon thy brow. 

Thou friend of misery's race; — 
Their leader when the blast . 

Of ruthless war swept by. 
Their teacher when the storm was past. 

Their guide to worlds on high 

Spirit of Power, — pass on! — 

Thy homeward wing is free; — 
Earth may not claim thee for her son, — 

She hath no chain for thee: — 
Toil might not bow thee down, — 

Nor sorrow check thy race, — 
Nor pleasure win thy birthright crown, — 

Go to thy own blest place. 



LESSON xvn. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. — ^Peirppnt, 

The pilgrim fathers — rwhere are they? 

The waves that brought them o'er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 

As they break along the shore; 
Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day, 

When the May-i'lower moored below, 

3» 
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When ^ sea arouiMi was black witii storms^ 
And white tiie 8hK»e with snow. 

The mists that wnpped the pilgrim's sleep. 

Still brood upon the tide; 
And his rocks yet keep their watch by tiie deep. 

To stay its waves of pride, 
But the snow-white sail that he gave to the gale 

When the heavens looked dark, is gone; — 
As an angePs wing, through an opening doud,-" 

Is seen, and then withdrawn. 

The pilgrim exile — sainted name! — 

The hill, whose icy brow 
Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning's dame, 

In the morning's flame burns now, 
And the moon^s cold light, as it lay that night 

On the hill-side and the sea, 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head; — 

But the pilgrim — ^where is he? 

The pilgrim fathers are at rest: 

When Summer's throned on high. 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure dressed. 

Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 

On that hallowed spot is cast; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 

Looks kindly on that spot last. 

The pilgrim spirit has not fled: 

It walks in noon's broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead. 

With the holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 

And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the May-Flower lay. 

Shall foam and freeze no more. 
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LESSON xvm. 

Idnes on revisiting the Country, — ^BRTAirr. 

I STAND upon my native hills again, 

Broad, round, and green, that, in the southern sky. 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 

Orchards and beechen forests, basing lie; 
While deep the sunless gleps are scoop^ between, 
Where brawl o^er shallow beds the streams unseen. 

A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near. 

And ever restless steps of one, who now 
Gathers the blossoms of her fourth bright year: 
- There plays a glculness o'er her fair young brow, 
As breaks the varied scene upon her sight, 
Upheaved and spread in verdure and in light: 

^ • • 

For I have taught her, with delighted eye. 
To gaze upon the mountains ; to behold, 

With deep affection, the pure, ample sky. 
And clouds along the blue abyses rolled; 

To love the song of waters, and to hear 

The melody of winds with charmed ear. 

Here I have 'scaped the city's stifling heat, 
Its horrid sounds and its polluted air; 

And, where the season's milder fervors beat. 
And galQS, that sweep the forest borders, bear 

The song of bird and sound of running stream. 

Have come awhile to wander and to dream. 

Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun ! thou canst not wake, 
in this pure air, the plague that walks unseen; 

The mcuze leaf and the maple bough but take 
From thy fierce heats a deeper, glossier green; 

The mountain wind, that faints not in thy ray. 

Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 

The mountsun wind — ^most spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows — ^when, in the sultry time, 

He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seema the breath of a celestial clime, — 

1 ' 
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As if from heaven^s wide^penr gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the world below. 



LESSON XIX. 

The Spirit of the Revolution.— Vheswbst Lindslet. 

1. Had Great Britain succeeded in her purpose, we had 
not only been taxed at her pleasure, but our trade Wbuld 
have been restricted to the .ports of the parent state, and 
we should not, at this day, have been permitted to make out 
of our own native iron, a hoe or a hobnail. 

2. Such was the splendid project of the British ministry 
to aggrandize old England, by converting her American 
(^spring into hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
benefit of her pampered gentry at home. 

3. But did she succeed? Ay, that is the question — and 
when did an American blush to meet it? Did England 
succeed in crushing the spirit of her American yeomanry? 
Every schoolboy can give the proper answer. He has 
learned the whole story of the revolution by heart. He 
has followed the American standard, with. streaming eyes 
and exulting heart, from Lexington and Bunker^s Hill to 
Saratoga and Yorktown. 

4: Almost the first lessons that I ever received from the 
lips of maternal affection, were the victories and priva- 
tions, the exploits and the sufferings of the patriot soldier. 
And the first mortal name that I learned to pronounce with 
almost religious veneration was the name of Washington ! 

5. And when. thd news arrived (I was then a little lad at 
school,) that the great Washington was dead — ^we all felt 
and wept as though we had lost a , father. Such another 
scene of spontaneous and universal sorrow I have never 
witnessed — ^nor will the impression be -effaced while mem- 
ory endures. None of us — ^I mean the children at school — 
had ever seen him — but our fathers and mothers had 
seen him, and had told us all about him-r-and we were in 
the vicinity of many of his disasters and of many of his 
brightest achievements.. 

6. I beheld grief and dismay in every countenance. 
None so poor, so ineanj so ignwaa^ as not to moora on that 
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occasion. I should have heen shocked, child as I was, had 
I met with one cheerful or smiling face. 

7. The whole land wore the garh of bereavement, and 
the language of sorrow flowed from every tongue. When 
did king or emperor— when did hero or conqueror die— ^ 
and leave a nation of freemen in tears t 

8. But it is not my purpose to portray the character of 
Washington, or to pronounce his eulogy. I shall not at- 
tempt even a review of the principal transactions and events 
of his extraordinary and singularly fortunate life, nor of 
the consequences which have resulted, or may yet result, 
to mankind, from so august and imposing an example of 
disinterested and holy devotion to the cause of liberty and 
human happiness. 

0. I have not been allowed the leisure necessary to do 
justice even to my own humble and inadequate concep- 
tions of the magnitude, importance and momentous bearing 
of these high topics. Such themes demand a master's pen- 
cil^ and an angePs tongue. 



LESSON XX. 

American National Character* — President Lindslet* 

1. We have been so long accustomed to read and hear of 
British tyranny, and of our emancipation from a sort of 
Egyptian bondage — ^that we are extremely apt to mistake 
the real condition of our ancestors, and to fancy that they 
were slaves. 

2. Europeans fall into the same error, whenever the^ 
speculate about our colonial vassalage and present insti- 
tuticms. 

3. TTiey view us as youthful adventurers, who have 
been and still are trying a very doubtful and perilous ex- 
periment. 

4. They concede that we have managed pretty well for 
some fifly years — ^but then it is even yet but an experi- 
ment of fifty years at most. And their wise men are still 
ettfemely sceptical as to the final result. 

5. They think that we must come to monarchy at last — 
or that a military despotism will be erected upon the ruins 
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of the republic. And they refer us to Greece and Rome, 
and to the fate of all other republics. 

6. They do not know— -and we have ourselves nearly 
forgotten — that we have been learning the art, and trying 
the experiment of free government, of self-government, cf 
republican representative government, jfor more than two 
hundred years. 

7. It is a libel on the character of our fathers to say that 
they were ever enslaved. 

8. They not only maintained inviolate and cherished most 
religiously, all the natural and all the constitutional rights 
and liberties of free-born Englishmen — ^but they reared up 
institutions and structures of a- far more liberal and popular 
cast than England had ever known, or than England has 
yet dared to hope for. And all this too while they were 
dependent, though not servile colonists. 

9. Possessing, as tjiey did, a spirit and domestic govern- 
ments so. thoroughly popular — so radically and invincibly 
republican — it seems wonderful that the British ministry 
could have been so infatuated as to dream of extorting from 
them, by artifice or by violence, the very right, in defence 
of which every Englishman would hazard life and fortune 
and sacred honor— the very right which lies at the founda- 
tion and constitutes the essence of English liberty — ^the very 
right, which, at home, would have been the last that any 
visionary or dementated statesman would have thought of 
invading or of calling in question^ 

10. But this rash and fatal attempt was made. . Be it 
remembered however — it was only the aitempt that was 
made. Englishmen cannot be taxed without their own 
consent — ^legally given by their representatives in. Parliar 
ment. We had no representatives in the British Parlia- 
ment — neither Peers nor Commoners. The British Par- 
liament^ therefore, could not tax Englishmen resident in 
America, without a palpable violation of the British con- 
stitution. 

11. The colonial assemblies were our only Parliaments, 
and through their agency alone could taxes be levied upon 
our citizens for the support of the common government. 
The British ministry and Parliament, however, held a 'dif- 
ferent doctrine — and, in the plentitude of their power and 
their follyi resolved to tax the colonies. 
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12. Hence originated the war of our glorious revolution. 
A controversy at first, not for independence, but for consti- 
tutional liberty. The justice of our cause was not ques- 
tioned, at the time, by any enlightened patriot in England. 

13. By all the world, it has since been acknowledged. 
Had we hesitated, Englishmen would have derided and 
scorned us as recreant, degenerate, cowardly apostates. 

14. Had we tamely yielded to British usurpation — ^had 
we conceded the legal right of Parliament to tax us at their 
pleasure, we had been slaves indeed. And what we might 
have been at this xlay, would not be worth the trouble of 
conjecturing. 

15. It was a war then, on our part, strictly of princi- 
ple; It Was not. the amount or magnitude of the burden 
which was attempted at first to be imposed — it was not the 
paltry pounds, shillings and pence, which were likely to be 
drawn from our purse- — ^that caused an appeal to the sword. 

16.- It was the vital, fundamental principle, upon which 
all free institutions rest, and without which there can be no 
liberty and no security — for which we contended. This 
principle of self-taxation— -of unrestricted, absolute control 
over our own property — of taxation and representation — 
we would not yield or renounce. 

17. We indignantly repelled every insidious effort to 
bring about its surrender; and we finally crushed, on the 
battle field, all hope of achieving this favorite object by 
military fierce. 

18. The struggle was long and fierce, and, to most hu- 
man eyes^ awfully doubtful as to the issue. Every thing 
on our part was at stake. We had entered the lists, sin- 
gle handed, against the most powerful and opulent nation 
in the world, and without one avowed friend even to cheer 
08 on ward. 

19. Our fathers saw full well the perils of their position, 
and the tremendous responsibility which they had assu- 
med. But their only alternative was victorious war, or un- 
mitigated hc^eless servitude. 
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LESSON XXI. - 

On Educaiion. — ^Washington Barrow. 

1. All men, almost without any other exception than such 
as is produced by physical injury to the organs of the mind, 
are endowed with 9wnepart,ion of talent, and many, doubt- 
less a far greater number than have the good fortune txy 
meet in youth with the best means of developing it, possess 
much talent. 

2. To the loss of mankind, oflen to their own sensible 
loss, this talent, by the culpablie negligence of parents and 
guardians, and, sometimes, by that thoughtlessness and 
recklessness of the future, so common to youth, is suffered 
to lie unimproved. 

3. The pareiit, deprived of the means of education in his 
youth, and early directed to attend exclusively to objects 
having no connection with the improvement of the mind, 
willingly deprives his children of those advantages, which 
habit has taken from him the power to appreciate. 

4. Avaricious motives too, oflen induce parents to with- 
hold the means which education necessarily calls for, and 
even leads them to use the very beings whom they should 
strive to train up as blessings of their '^day and generation,^^ 
as passive instruments of gain. 

5. Many a mind fitted by nature for high degrees of 
usefulness, has been criminally struck out from the aggre- 
gate of human intellect, for the want of a proper opportu- 
nity of improving and expanding it. 

6. And every such loss is a loss to the whole human 
race.. Every parent who has the means within his power, 
should reflect that he may deprive his country and the 
world of the wisdom and talent of a Bacon, a Locke, ora 
Newton, by failing to bestow upon his children a lii^eral 
education. 

7. The very son, whom he is satisfied to send to an 
''old field school,'^ may possess intellect and talents, which, 
had they been properly cultivated and directed, might liave 
added another name to the benefactors and instructors of 
mankind. 

8. All around us we may see the effects of this -wretched 
and criminal policy. How few, comparatively how very 
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few, well-educated men, have as yet been seen in our own 
State. 

9. With no want of enterprise, no deficiency of those 
marks by which the possession of intellect is discerned, we 
seem, in too large a degree, to have considered a thorough 
education as something beyond our native talent and our 
pecuniary means. 

10. We have looked on contentedly and seen almost 
every station among us, for which learning is a necessary 
qualification, filled with the enterprising and more cher- 
ished minds of other States. 

11. I do not mean to express any jealousy or unkind feel- 
ings towards our brethren of this class, who, from any oth- 
er part of our common country, have found here a home 
and a scene of usefulness. Far from it. Welcome, thrice 
welcome to our hearts, be every one who comes hither to 
advance the interests of science and learning, and shed 
light upon the powers of the mind. 

12. But I wish to present in a strong light — and yet not 
stronger than just — the injury we do to ourselves, to each 
other, and to our beloved country, in not cultivating to the 
fall extent of its power every mind which the God of nature 
has placed under our care. 

13. And would that I had the abilities of a Pitt or a 
Windham, and the voice of an angel, that I might impress 
deeply upon the minds of my countrymen, upon the feelings 
of every patriot, the necessity of education to the well- 
being, to the very existence of our government. 

14. No educated man needs be told of the advantages 
which education has bestowed upon himself. He is not 
only aware of them in the halls of science, in the courts of 
law, and the seats of legislation, but he feels them in his 
common -and daily intercourse with his fellow man. 



LESSON xxn. 

77lc Infants Grave, — ^Harvey D. Little. 

How calm are thy slumbers, thou sweet little stranger! 
Ihmindfiil i£mutoWj regardless of danger; 

4 
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Thy mild spirit lefl thee as pure as it found thee, 

Ere the cold cares of life spread their darkness around thee. 

Sleep on lovely cherub! no more shalt thou waken; 
Thy body lies tenantless, cold and forsaken : 
No more shall the arms of a parent unfold thee, 
No more shall the eye of affection behold thee ! 

Though now thy pale body in death is reclining, 
Thy bright, spotless spirit with angels is shining; 
For our Savior to us, an assurance has given. 
That of such as thou art, is the kingdom of heaven. 



LESSON xxni. 

Ancient Mounds. — Long's First Expedition. 

1. In the prairies of Illinois, •opposite St. Louis, are 
numbers of large Mounds. We counted seventy-five in 
the course of a walk of about ^we miles, which brought us 
to the hill occupied a few years since by the monks of La 
Trappe. 

2. This enormous mound lies nearly from north to 
south, but it is so overgrown with bushes and weeds, inter- 
laced with briars and vines, that we were unable to obtain 
an accurate account of its dimensions. 

3. The survey of these productions of human industry, 
these monuments without inscription, commemorating the 
existence of a people once numerous and powerful, but no 
longer known, or remembered, never fails, though oflen 
repeated, to produce an impression of siadness. 

4. As we stand upon these mouldering piles, many of 
them now nearly obliterated, we cannot but compare their 
aspect of decay, with the freshness of the wide field of na- 
ture, which we see reviving around us : their insignificance, 
with the majestic and imperishable features of the land- 
scape. 

5. We feel the insignificance and the want of permanence 
in every thing human \ we are reminded of what has been 
so often said of Egypt, and may with equal propriety be 
applied to all the works of m^o, ^these monuments must 
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erish, but the grass that grows between their disjointed 
ragmentSy shall be renewed from year to year.^ 



LESSON XXIV. 
7%c Orphan's Harp. — ^John B. Dillon. 

The harp of the orphan is mute and still, 

And its notes will cheer us never; 
For she who could waken its deepest thrill, 

Lies voiceless and cold forever? 
She sleeps in the vale where violets bloom, 

And the wild rose twines above her : — 
No friends to lament o^er her hapless doom, 

No kindred to pity, or love her. 

Her cheek wore a bloom in her early day. 

Ere the tear of sorrow started, 
Or childhood's bright dreams had faded away, 

And left her broken hearted. 
The kind look of pity, or affection, smiled 

On the desolate orphan never. 
Love's sweet illusions her heart had beguiled — 

Then left it in gloom fbruTer ! 

The depth of her anguish none could know — 

Her emotions were never spoken, 
But the hope of Heaven a gleam can throw*^ — 

Of joy, o'er the heart that is broken. 
She passed from earth like the pensive light, 

Which slowly fades at even; 
And her spotless spirit hath winged its flight. 

To its own bright home in Heaven. 

Her harp hangs alone : — its music is hushed. 
And will waken no more on the morrow; 

For the heart that loved its tones, were crashed 
By its own deep weight of sorrow. 

No sigh is breathed o'er her lonely tomb- 
No eyes are dim with weeping. 

But the violet and the wild rose bloom 
O'er the grave where the orphan is sleeping. 
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LESSON XXV. 
The Stranger^s Grave. — Otway Curry. 

I SAW thee languish. Thou wast where 
No pitying arm was stretched to save :-*- 
I saw thee borne on the rough bier 

By strangers to the grave. 

They've laid, thee here; and I alone, 
With stainless flowers have decked thy bed; 
And I have raised this nameless stone 

Above thy lowly head. 

And thou canst never more awake, 
Though gentle eyes for thee should /v?eep; 
Nor kindred sorrows ever break 

Thy long undreaming sleep. 

But thou wilt lie in this dark cell, 
Beneath the unconscious clay ; 
While they, whom thou hast loved ^o well, 

Will chide thy long delay. 

And they will wait for thy return, 
At home, sweet home ! so far away — 
For many a bright returning morn, 

And many a twilight gray. 

And^ when lingering hope has fled. 
Affection's tear for thee will flow, 
While thou art slumbering in that bed, 

Affection cannot know. 

Yet when a few more years are fled, 
They'll meet thee in the bright abode; 
And thou and they together tread 

The star-embossed road. 

Oh! then, at life's immortal springs, 
How sweet with those dear friends to bow- 
Where peace and joy on Seraph wings 

^iblime are cii«plin«r now. 
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LESSON XXVI. 
The Grecian Isles, — ^Louis R. Noble. 

1. The beauties the iEgean sea presents, on a summer 
evening, have often been the subject of description. 
Though prepared for the splendor of the scene by the story 
of others, yet the traveller sailing over its bosom, feels that 
no words can give an adequate idea of the reality. 

2. The calm serenity of the azure sky, the peaceful 
slumbers of its waters, and the glories of die setting sun, 
would create a poetic spirit in a breast devoid of feeling. 

3. The air the voyager breathes inspires romantic senti- 
ments; and the classic pilgrim, as his vessel glides onward, 
realizes why the poets of that clime were unrivalled, and 
the chivalry pf the Greeks unsurpassed in after times. 

4. The Islands that perpetually rise and sink as it were, 
have been compared to pleasing thoughts, that continue to 
chase one another through the mind, and the recollection 
of which, when gone, is delightful. But when the story of 
the past is called to mind, the traveller acknowledges with 
a sigh, that "all except their sun is set." 

5. And yet, when sailing over the "blue -^gean," with 
the aid of fancy, one could easily imagine himself on the 
ocean of happiness, and hourly passing the isles of bliss — 
where the gales are loaded with fragrance, where music 
floats in the air, and where with enraptured ears, he con- 
tinually hears the sounds of gladness. ^Mjjk 

6. Such was the picture which painters fb||^^Bontem- 
plated in rapture, and poets strove to excel in^|P&ibing. 

7. The Greeks of the Islands may be said to have en- 
joyed a state of comparative freedom. They were allowed 
to carry on a lucrative commerce; and as long as they 
seemed insensible to their really enslaved condition, they 
lived unmolested. The islanders were all adventurous and 
brave. Their insular situation rendering them more or 
less dependent on the people of other countries for many 
of the comforts and luxuries of life, they were all early 
inured to lives of hardihood. 

8. The little isle of Hydra, one of those "gems of the 
sea," rises from the iEgean,^ at the distance of a few hours' 
sail from Napoli di Romania, the capital of modern Greece. 

4* 
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The traveller bound to Hydra, generally leaves the qua] 
of that city in the evening; and while going out of the har 
bor, he loses, in the contemplation of the magnificen 
scenery around, the recollection of the dirt and filth of thi 
capital. 

9. The Palamede hill towers alofl in the rear of the cit; 
and with its top bristling with batteries, seems the gian 
guardian of the place. Before him lie the ruins of the cit 
of Agamemnon, while to the left, he sees the snowy Taj 
getus bounding the view. 

10. No where iis the scenery of Napoli surpassed. 1 
has repeatedly been pronounced to be among the mos 
picturesque in the world. 

11. The voyage to Hydra is performed in a caique^ a 
open boat, and, if the night prove pleasant, is both speed; 
and delightful. Then is the magic of a Grecian evenia 
truly felt. The moon shines with unclouded, sparkling lus 
tre, and the stillness is only interrupted by the slight nois 
of the purling wave, and the revolutionary song of th 
sailors. 

12. At midnight the traveller approaches Hydra. Th 
island is a mass of rock with but scanty vegetation,* an 
would seem every way unforbidding as a residence ; yc 
here a century or so ago, a few hardy adventurers settlec 
that on its barren shores they might possess a kind of freedon 
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LESSON xxvn. 



Spectre Hunter. — John Russell* 

' • 1. During its early years, the province of Louisiana wa 
the theatre of many a wild and romantic adventure. Fa 
from all that could revive the recollection of other day! 
itisappointment forgot, in the seclusion of its Arcadiai 
scenes, that man was ungrateful, or woman untrue. 

2. Many a legend of those times is yet told in a foreigi 
tongue, by a venerable few who have come down to u 
from a former age, and who linger among the new rac 
that peoples their native province, like the mouldering has 
tions of St. Louis, surrounded by the dwellings and ware 
kouses which busy trade has erected. 
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3. The following legend is still heard around their win- 
ter evening hearths. 

4. It was near the middle of October, in the year 1769, 
on one of those fine autumnal days peculiar to the west, 
when a French trader was journeying with one of the na- 
•tives to an Indian settlement high up the Merrimack. In 
the expressive language of the country, vegetation had been 
"rtrttcfc,"and the leaves of the ever-varying forest displayed 
a richness of coloring nowhere seen but under a western 
aky. 

5. The ivy.hung in crimson festoons around the oak, and 
eemed rather the gorgeous drapery of an eastern bridal 
hamber, than the sober work of nature. The hollow sound 
if the crane, as he guided his squadron to the south, was in 
inison with the scene. The broad disk of the sun, red- 
dened by the smoke of ^'Indian summer,'' slowly sinking 
behind the Ozark mountains, flamed on the waters of the 
Herrimack. 

6. The kindling eye of the savage, and the soflened 
tone of his voice, told that the scenery of his native wild 
was beheld with strong emotions. The trader, immersed 
in dreams of speculation, lingered behind, and lefl the mind 
of the savage to take, uninterruptedly, the hue of the hour. 
They were fast approaching one of those mounds where 
the warnor of years beyond the reach of tradition sleeps 
in glory. 

7. I'he white man casts a vacant eye upon this rude 
sepulchre of other years, or, at most, regards it with idle 
curiosity. Far otherwise with the native. He passes it 
with a slow, melancholy tread : he gazes upon it in silence, 
and -the deep workings of his features show the intense 
feeling with which he views the grave over which moons 
have come and gone too countless for the Indian to number. 

6. Just as they came in sight of the mound, the Indian 
started back. On its summit, reclined against a tree, stood 
a tall, majestic figure, seemingly watching the last rays of 
the sun fading on the waters of the river. By the side of 
the tree against which he leaned, was a rifle. At his feet 
lay a dog apparently asleep. The trader soon arrived, and 
gazed with silent awe upon the apparition, and the long 
ihadow which it cast upoa the surrounding forest. They 
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soon filed off in a different direction, and scarce 9id a sound 
wise from the dead leaves, so noiseless .was their tread. 

9. The shadows of night had diffused a dimness through 
ihe woods, the huffalo had sunk to his lair, and the feaSi- 
5red tribes were perched on the tall sycamores, Icmg be- 
ore they deemed themselves sufficiently distant to encan^ 

for the night. At length, having reached a deep ravine^ 
through which ran a little stream, the savage kindled afire 
by the side of a dry, fallen elm. 

10. Not a word was uttered during the operation, and 
both, for a long time, watched the flame, curling around the 
wood they had piled upon it, before either ventured to 
speak. "Red Serpent," said the trader, ^^ou have always 
lived in these woods; ever before saw you the tall vision 
we beheld on the mound? Is it of mortal mould?" A 
pause followed. 

11. The savage cast frequent and piercing glances into 
the surrounding darkness, which the bright blaze of the fire 
rendered deeper and still more impenetrable. 

12. "I have traversed these wilds ever since I could 
spring the bow, or take the beaver from the trap. There 
is not a tree from the great Ozark to the 'father o£ waters,' 
that Red Serpent has not seen, in war and in peace, fii 
this glen, when the sky was red and the clouds sent down 
their waters, in this very glen, I lay in ambush, and heard 
the wily Osage consult how he might surprise the sleeping 
Shawnees. The storm howled, and even the hungry wolf 
looked out from her den and shrunk back. I crawled away 
unobserved, I reached my native village, and before the 
sun arose, the head of the Osage was low." 

13. Another pause ensued. The shadowy lines of the 
speaker^s countenance grew darker. The scenes of other 
years Were crowding around his memory. The trader left 
him to the communion of his own thoughts. At length the 
cloud passed from his brow, and his mind reverted to the 
question of the Frenchman. 

14. "The being we saw on the mo>ind is The Spectrb 
Hunter; he roams these woods, and no deer is so fleet, no 
bird is so swift of wing, but the tall rifle we saw leaning 
against the tree can reach him. The dog that lay at his 
feet, did you mark how silent, even when strangers ap- 
proached; yet often when lying, at night, by my fire on the 
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hills oi the Bourbeuse, I have heard his deep, death-like 
howl, moaning in the blast, from across the great father of 
watens." 

15. However little known at the time of which we speak, 
the Spsotse Hunter was not long permitted to pursue his 
favorite employment of the chase in obscurity. He soon 
became the theme of every idle gossip, whether around 
the hearth of the European, or the ruder fire of the Week- 
warn. He had often been seen, but no one had ever dared 
approach him. He was universally represented as a tall, 
straight figure, of high and nobl^ bearing ; his long, black 
locks, and. beard that swept his bosom, sprinkled with pre- 
mature age ; his head always uncovered, even when the 
storm raved wildest 

16. From his shoulders to his knees, hung a robe of the 
ooarsest sackcloth, girded with a belt of the skin of a wild- 
cat, from which were suspended a powdor-honi and a knife 
of fearful dimensions. His feet were always bare, and 
their print frequently found in the light snow. 

17. Often when the moon was riding in her zenith, he 
was seen paddling his canoe, with startling rapidity, over 
*Hke Endless Biver^^"^ and the bright flashes that fell on the 
(ttrted waters, and the straight, unbending course he held 
against the swift current, told that his oar was wielded by 
ao mortal arm. Every beast of the forest could snuff him 
in the breeze, and the fiercest bloodhound, at the sight of 
die dog that followed him, uttered a low, plaintive whine^ 
and crouched cowardly at his master^ feet. 

18. A hunter once crossed his path, and the spectre mo- 
tioned for him to recede. At every wave of his hand, he 
felt the blood freeze in his veins. One night when the 
bonders were racking the earth, and he was supposed to 
be on the opposite side of the water, he was suddenly seen, 
by the flashes of lightning, standing on the tallest mound 
4)f Cahokia, his bosom bare, and his hands upraised to the 
bdit. His dog was still at his feet, and his long howl was 
heard between every pause of the storm. 

19. Year after year passed away, and still the spectre 
honter and his dog swept the forest, and darted in the light 
canoe across the swift waters. 

20. One day, in the summer of 1774, the little shop of 
Diego, a Spanish trader in St. Louis, was closed. At that 
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early period the town gave no indications that it was ties' 
tined to become, under a free and energetic government; 
the great emporium of the west. Every inhiabitant waa 
known to all the rest, and no uncommon incident occurredj 
however trivial, without exciting universal attention. 

21. It was soon rumored, that the half-opened door of 
Diego had admitted the venerable father Clement, and that 
all who had called to purchase the little commodities of the 
shop had received a repulse from the little grated window 
which in those times of Indian hostility, belonged to ever]! 
dwelling. 

22. Curiosity was every where excited to the highesi 
pitch ; and many dark surmises, unfavorable to the charao 
ter of Diego, were whispered : but no one dared to susped 
that the aged priest would have any connection with a dee( 
of daikness. He had forsaken all the refinements am 
comforts of Europe, with the prospect of sleeping far from 
his kindred, for the only purpose of administering the con 
eolations of religion to his humble brethren in the distan 
land of the pagan. 

23. Though deeply versed in the lore of the schools, h 
was yet humble as a child. He had a word of hope am 
consolation for all; and deep and rankling, indeed, was th 
thorn which his prayers and his tears could not extract. 

24. Towards evening, he left the shop and slowly beu 
his way to the rude house of prayer. A deep solemnit; 
was seated on his countenance, and his head was bent a! 
most to the crucifix that hung on his breast. Not one amon 
the collected groups he passed, dared to interrupt his med 
tations. 

25. Soon, the bell, hung in the forks of an elm, tolle 
the signal that a feflow-mortal had ceased to be numbere 
with the living. 

26. That sound, even in the gayest metropolis, is seldoi 
heard without emotion. In that little village, on the coi 
fines of civilization, every knell sent its deep and solem 
tones to the heart. 

• 27. The knell was succeeded by the well-known sun 
mens to the house of prayer. No expensive toilet wf 
known in that region of Arcadian simplicity; and the villi 
gers, prompted alike by curiosity and devotion, were soo 
collected. 
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26. Presently, a coffin of the rudest construction, borne 
by four Indian servants, was deposited in the middle of the 
church. Every eye was turned towards it; the priest drew 
near, and afler a momentary pause, removed the lid. 
"Here,'' said he, "here, my brethren, are deposited the re- 
mains of the Spectre Hunter I" 
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LESSON xxvm. 

Raniniscence of the Scioto Valley. — Morgan Nevillb* 

I 1. In traversing the beautiful valley of the Scioto, the tra- 
I veller forgets that but a few years have elapsed, since the 
1 whole region was a wilderness. Deriving his views from 

Ithe history of other countries, and unacquainted with the 
principles which have produced such rapid advances in 
prosperity and civilization, he can scarce realize the scene 
that surrounds him ; he cannot believe that the well culti- 
vated and fertile fields that extend in all directions to the 
verge of the horizon, were so lately the home of the 
wolf and the panther; and that the stately mansions of 
"i wealth and taste now occupy the very places, where, in the 
aiemory of the builders themselves, the lodge and the un- 
comfortable wigwam of the savage, gave imperfect shelter 
to the wretched inhabitant. 

2. Every thing now is arrayed in smiles ; innocence and 
peace are worshipped in every grove, and the real posses- 
sor of the Cornucopia, is the husbandman of Ohio. But 
this has not long been the case; but a few years have pas- 
sed by since the delightful country of which I speak, was 
the scene of savage conflict, and barbarian sacrifice ; and 
the rugged hand yet guides the plough, which wielded a 
different instrument in the ill-fated expeditions of Harmar, 
Crawford, and St. Clair. 

3. Many a scene of romantic and chivalrous daring was 
exhibited, during those dreadful days that witnessed the 

I first struggles of the pioneers ; and these will serve as epi- 
sodes to the great narrative of the first settlement of the 
west, should that task be undertaken by a competent genius, 
before their memory is buried with that generation, which, 
Hke the leaves in late autumn, are fast dropping into the 
Wth. 
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4. But many a venerable head yet appears at our peri- 
odical '^gatherings^^ at county courts, and annual elections 
who could "unfold tales'" full of interest to the historian, of 
events, customs, and of characters. 

5. A native of the wilderness myself, my earliest recol- 
lections are associated with the yells of the savage, break- 
ing into a "settlement'' for prisoners and scalps, and witl 
the bowlings of the wolf in its nightly attack on the "clear 
ing" of the first settlers. 

6. The valuable land lying between the great SciotO; 
and the Little Miami, was reserved by the state of Virginia 
when she ceded her territory northwest of the Ohio, to the 
United States, for the purpose of remunerating the officers 
and soldiers of the Virginia line, for their services during 
the war of the revolution. 

7. After the treaty of Earis, the Virginia officers, a class 
of society never distinguished for much devotion to "increa- 
sing their stores," but whose means were seriously les- 
sened by the neglect of their ordinary business, during the 
glorious seven years' struggle, turned their attention to the 
wilderness of the "far west ;" they had no idea of emigra- 
ting to it; for even after suffering, all the unparalleled 
hardships of the recent war, the boldest of them seemed to 
shrink from encountering, with their families, the untried 
scenes of danger and toil they might have to encounter in 
the great desert beyond the Alleghanies. 

8. But although they did not mean to take pessession, 
like the soldiers of Augustus, of the soil, granted by their 
country, yet they were anxious to know something of its 
character and situation. For this purpose a committee 
was appointed to examine and report. At the head of this 
committee were Colonel Neville, (late General N.) and 
Major Kirkpatrick, of Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh; these, 
then young officers, had served with much distinction, and 
ended their military career at the siege of Charleston, 
where they were taken prisoners, when the army of Lin- 
coln surrendered to the British. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

Same Subject Continued* 

1. Tbm committee embarked at Fort Pitt, in the spring 
of 1783, in a Kentucky boat, with a few riflemen, who 
were to serve in the double capacity of a guard for defence 
against the Indians, and of hunters to procure subsistence 
iw the party, during the long and perilous expedition which 
tbey haid undertaken. They arrived in Louisville, then a 
saoill military station^ without any attack from the sava- 
ges, who, however, frequently showed themselves on the 
banks of the Ohio, in the most menacing attitudes, and 
greeted them with the war whoop, as they passed. 

2. The sameness of the scenery, which then presented 
an unbroken chain of trees, on hill and bottom, was only 
relieved by the high spirits of the adventurers themselves, 
who were at an age, if not to find 

'^Sermons in trees," 

yet to extract amusement from every thing. They were 
*%othing loth^ to have a skirmish with the red men of the 
fivest, butthe cunning foe, finding them prepared, declined 
the conflict 

Bi Even in the wilderness, subjects for merriment occur- 
red; out of many little amusing incidents recorded in the 
Diary of Colonel Neville, who held the office of Journalist 
of the party, I remember the following: — 

4. "This nioming the wind being too high to allow us * 
^ float, we posted our sentinels to prevent surprise, and 
^^deteiled a party to hunt. Our gay and laughing compan- 
%D Pasqui, volunteered to kill a deer; we who knew this 

rant Frenchman, were surprised at this, for although 
course is undoubted, and he has distinguished him- 
*8elf on many occasions during the late war — yet he has a 
''peculiar dread of Indians and Indian warfare, and he is 
^ways horror struck at the bare idea of being scalped.'' 

5. **Towards the afternoon, the hunters returned, bear- 
ding a goodly quantity of game ; Pasqui, however, was not 
*Hirith them. Some of the party were uneasy, but Harri- 
*%on, who suspected the foreigner was not £eir ofl*, went in 
^aeaveh of him.'' 

6. ^Afler walking a few hundred yards up the river, he 

5 
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**came to a thick grove of poppa w bushes, in the centre o 
"which he observed Pasqui, erect as one of Steuben's dri 
"officers, marching backwards and forwards like a sentin( 
"on duty, with his gun at a shoulder." 

7. "H. returned without showing himself, and informe 
"us of our friend's occupation. The signal gun was firec 
"and Pasqui soon made his appearance, the most self-satii 
"fied person imaginable. 'Major, (cried the whole party, 
"we hope you have had an agreeable hunt.' 'Oh yes, m 
"friends,' replied Pasqui, 'charming, but I had not d 
^^laisir and good fortune to see one real buck.' " Pasqui' 
agreeable hunt became proverbial, and I remember twent 
years after to have heard the expression used with grea 
pleasantness. 

8. The land office was opened at the Falls of Ohio, an 
the travellers continued their explorations by land, throug 
the desert, until they came in sight of the Mississippi ; the; 
then returned to the Falls. After spending a few day 
here, they crossed the river and entered the great wildei 
ness north-west of the Ohio, on their way to examine th 
"Virginia Military District." 

9. In prosecuting this object, they suffered every han 
ship that privation, fatigue, and insects could inflict. 
arriving on the Scioto, near the Chillicothe old town, thai 
horses were stolen by a tribe of Shawnees; whilst neg« 
tiating for their restoration, and holding a talk with th 
nation, as representatives from Congress deputed for tlu 
purpose, a marauding party returned from an expeditio 
against the back settlements of Virginia. 

10. They displayed several scalps, as trophies of the 
success; and among their spoil was an interesting counti 
girl, of about eighteen years of age. Her grief was ove 
whelming, and when she found some of her countrymen i 
the camp of the savages, she threw herself on her knees i 
them, and begged them to rescue her from her wretchc 
situation. 

11. Every exertion was made to procure her release 
the party produced all the money they had, amounting 
several hundred dollars, and offered it as her ransom ; the 
made large promises and threats on the part of the State 
but all in vain. Captain Snip, who commanded the India 
marauding party, claimed the poor girl as his prize, and refi 
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sed any compromise. After much discussion and alterca- 
tion, however, the chief made a proposition; — Colonel N. 
had a favorite servant, a large and fine looking mulatto 
man. The Indians have a peculiar fondness for slaves; 
Snip agreed to give up the captive girl, for Patrick. 

12. Here was a dilemma; — Colonel N. was a most hu- 
mane and benevolent man; he would have made any sacri- 
fice to have regained the unhappy maid ; but he valued his 

: slave as a fellow creature, ana loved him as a brother. 
He would use no force — Patrick hated the Indians as cor- 

j dially as did Major Pasqui, and he heard the proposition 

j with indiscribable horror. 

'- 13. His master took him aside and advised him to take 
the place of the girl, offering him his freedom, and all the 
money which had been collected for her ransom; assuring 
idm at the same time, that in a few weeks he would cer- 
tainly find an opportunity of escaping. It was all in vain ; 
the possession of the world would not have induced Pat- 
rick to change masters. 

14. Finding every attempt fruitless, and not having suf- 
ficient numbers to attempt force, the travellers were obli- 
ged to abandon the idea of liberating the captive, and leave 
the unfortunate maid to her fate. They resumed their 
joamey, and after much suffering and hair-breadth escapes 
from (he scouting parties of diflcrent tribes, they arrived 
at Fort Pitt, having for the last twenty days of their wan- 

' dering, been deprived of salt and bread. 

** I 15. Thirteen years afterwards, the treaty of Greenville 
* was hield with the Indians, by General Wayne. On this 
occasion, the prisoners who had been taken during the 
previous inroads of the savages, were brought in to be given 
up. Major Earkpatrick, was then present, as chief of the 
Commissiary department. 

16. Among the captives, he recognized the girl whom 
he had left on the Scioto, in 1783. She was the wife of 
her captor, Captain Snip, and the mother of five little sava- 
ges, the eldest of whom appeared in the crowd, armed 
with hia bow and arrows. She was perfectly reconciled to 
her fate, and refused to quit her husband, to return to ci- 
vilized society and her friends. 



/ 
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LESSON XXX. 
Hunting the Buffalo* 

1. Ths whole of the Western country, when first discov- 
ered, was covered with herds of buffalo. The great for- 
ests and rich pastures of Kentucky eapeciially, abounded 
in these animals. 

2. They are valued by the hunter for their flesh and 
their skins. The latter, when properly dressed with the 
hair on, furnish excellent beds and warm clothing. The 
meaf resembles beef, and the tongue is considered as a 
great delieacy. 

3. The Indians pursue the buffalo, mounted upon horses 
well trained to the sport. When thoy fall in with a herd of 
these animals, grazing upon the prairie, they ride in among 
them,'.and select the animals which they intend to attack. 

4r. The . whdie herd betake themselves rapidly to flight, 
bat the Indians pursue those which they have selected, and 
soon Overtake them, in consequence of the superior swifl- 
ness of their horses, and riding up on either side of them, 
pierce them with arrows. 

5. Whenever they perceive that their arrows have taken 
effect, and inflicted a mortal wound, they leave the wounded 
animal, and ride away in pursuit of other victims. 

0. 'After they have thus killed as many as they can, they 
return and collect the slain animals,* carefully taking off 
the skin, and then cutting up the meat for use. 

7. Their horses are well trained, and perfectly managea- 
ble^and seem to understand this sport as well as their riders. 

8. This mode of hunting the buffalo is practised upon 
the wide prairies beyond the Mississippi, where thousands 
of buf&lo may be seen in a singly h^rd. 



LESSON XXXI. 
Connecticut.-'— ELvon Peters. 

I lov'd to sit at night upon thy grass, 

Connecticut, and hear the night air creep 

Across the leaves; — ^to see the white clouds pass 
Before tl^ mom, and shroud the hills in deep 
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Dark shade; and ^en to hear some clear-voiced las 
In tones so soft and «ad they made one weep, 

From some still porch, hrealhe out a song to me, 
Like this, a sweet hut plaintive melody: 

^^There^s music in the gush of streams 

When winter leaves the land:^- 
There's music in the April hreeze. 

Which heautiful and hland 
Coi&es rushing from the far south-west 

Towards the hurning zone: — ^ 
They have such in Connecticut, 

*My heautiful, my own.' 

There's music in the voice of hirds, 

HaiUng the coming mom^ — 
There's music in the hleat of lamhs, 

And in the hunter's horn — 
There's music in the 'laugh of girls,' 

A thrill in every tone; 
* Such girls as thine Connecticut, 

*My heautiful, iny own.' 

They say there's music in the air; 

Up in the deep blue sky — 
Where angels pour from golden harps, 

Unearthly melody— 
I vmd to think I heard it there 

When standing all alone. 
At midnight in Gdnnbcticut, 

*My beautiful^ my own.' 

The rushing wind which curls the sea, 

Has /music in its roar:' 
And so has that which whistles through 

The key-hole of liay door: 
And that which, wreathes the hills with snow, 

Has music in its moan — 
ThfQse.hills of thine Ccinnbctiout, 

>MyhQ««ttilU,i»yii^Mrii.^ 

s 
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There's muaic in the deep low tones 

Of holy men at prayer, 
Which steals us from oar worldliness, 

Oar miseries, our care. 
Such prayers as oft are heard around 

The hearth's pure altar stone, 
On Sundays, in Connecticut, 

'My beautiful, my own.' 

There's music in the bosom of 

The home-bound wanderer, 
When first his eager glances spy 

His boyhood's haunts;,^ far — 
I hear such music, when in dreams 

Ail wearied and alone, 
I visit thee, Connecticut, 

'My beautiful, my own.' 

There's music aye in every thing. 

On earth, in sea, or air: 
The ocean's murmurings are hymns. 

The wind's low whispers, prayer — 
And these from shore and hUl, I've heard 

60 up to God's high throne 
In thy fair land, Connecticut, 

*My beautiful, my own.' " 



LESSON xxxn. 

Western Pulpit Eloquence. — ^Rufus Hodoeb. 

1. Tkb meeting was opened by a young man, who, I was 
infixrmed, had been recently initiated into the ministry. 
Be was one of those imphident young men, who have con* 
tributed so much to bring the devout and fervent worship 
of the best churches into derision. He exhausted himself 
ind sat down. The audience was manifestly relieved. 

2. He was followed by an old man, dressed in linsey- 
noolaey. He was teJl and tbin; his head was whitened by 
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the frost of years. His countenance was one, that mei 
love to look upon. There was nothing remarlMible or pc 
culiar in his features. His forehead was high, and a littli 
projecting; his eyes small and somewhat sunken; nos 
thin and a little aquiline ; and chin rather long. 

3. But he had an expression of countenance that is nc 
readily forgotten. His image is hung up in the chambe 
of my memory, to be contemplated and admired. As h 
rose, every eye was riveted on him; and such was th 
silence of the large assembly, that the softest whisper migl 
have been heard. 

4* My interest was excited, at his first appearance; bi 
when he spoke, I felt that I was ; in the presence of o 
ordinary man. His voice was rather weeds ^ but its intoni 
tions were soft, sweet, and touching. It is what we readil 
conceive, as perfection in utterance, though it may not b 
80 easy to describe it. His gestures w6re few and unsti 
di^d. In fine, there was, in his whole manner, an indescr 
bable charm, which I have not before witnessed, 

5. He read the parable of the Prodigal Son; and whe: 
he came to these words, ^And when he saw him afar 6i 
he ran and fell upon his neck and kissed him,^' he stoppeo 
*'This," said he, "is my text." I had heard it preache 
on a hundred times. I thought I could preach a decen 
sermon, on it myself. But even his manner of reading il 
told me he had discovered something in this passage oJ 
scripture, that was new to n\e. 

6. He proceeded to illustrate the love, which our Hea 
venly father bears to his disobedient children, by the affec 
tion manifested by parents towards their offspring, in al 
circumstances, even when disobedient and unnatural ii 
their conduct; and the joy they experience, when the; 
return to their duty. 

7. I felt that I had never heard the subject handled in 8 
interesting and feeling a manner; and my refiectionf 
involuntarily, took a retrospect of my early life; and 
taxed my memory, for an unkind look, word or actiOi 
towards the dear authors of my being. I felt an assurance 
that those jaround me were similarly employed. Thei 
was a peculiar solemnity pervading the whole audience 
Some eyes began to moisten; I felt my own do likewise. 

8. ^<But,»» iMiys the preacher, ^ will tell you a stor 
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In the year 1821, 1 was stationed on the Mad-river circuit. 
You know, my friends,'^ said he, "there are extensive prai- 
ries in that part of the state. In places, there are no 
dwellings within miles of each other; and that animals of 
prey are oflen seen there. 
9. *K)ne evening, late in autumn, a few of the neighbors 
I were assembled around me, in one of those solitary dwel- 
1 lings; and we had got well engaged in the worship of God, 

3 when it was announced, that the child of a widow was lost 
r i& the prairie. 

i 10. **It was cold ; the wind blew ; and some rain was fall- 
•A tag. The poor woman was in agony, and our meeting 

4 was broken up. All prepared to go in search of the lost 
XL diild. The company understood the business better than I 
i did, for they had been bred in those extensive barrens, and 
: occurrences, like the present, are, probably, not unfrequent 

uwMig them. They equipped themselves with lanterns 
and torches, for it was quite dark ; and tin-horns, to give 
signals to different parts of the company, when they should 
become widely separated. 

11. "For my part, I thought duty required, that I should 
take charge of the miserable woman. She was nearly 
frantic; and as time permitted her to view her widowed 
and childless condition, and the circumstances of the proba- 
ble deaUi of her child, her misery seemed to double upon 
her. 

12. "She took my arm ; the company divided into parties ; 
and taking different directions, we commenced the search. 
The understanding was, that when the child should be 
found, a certain wind of the horn should be made, and that 
all who should hear it should repeat the signal. In this 
way, all the company would receive the information.. 

13. "The prospect of finding a lost child in those exten- 
sive prairies, would, at any time, be sufficiently discoura- 
ging. The difficulty must be greatly increased by a dark, 
lainy night. We travelled many miles, and to a late hour. 

14. "At length, we became satisfied that further search 
would be unavailing; and all but the mother, determined to 
letum home. It was an idea she could not, for a moment, 
endure. She would hear of nothing but further search. 
Her strength, at last, began to fail her, and I prevailed on 
hmr to return to her abode. 
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15. **As she turned her face from further search^and gav^' 
up her child as lost, her misery was almost too great k( 
endurance. 'My child,' said she, 'has been devoured by S 
wild beast; his little limbs have been torn asunder; and his 
blood been drunk by the hideous monster,' — and the idea 
was agony. As shie clung to my arm, it seemed as if her 
heart-strings would break. At times, I had almost to 
support her in my arms, to prevent her from falling to the 
earth. 

16. "As we proceeded on our way back, I thought I heard, 
at a great distance, the sound of a horn. We- stopped and 
listened; it was repeated. It was the concerted signal. 
The child was found, — and what," said the preacher, 
"were the feelings of the mother! — 'My child was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.' " 

17. It was too much. The whole assembly burst into an 
involuntary gush of tears. Some sobbed outright; and 
others attempted, in vain, to conceal their emotions. 

18. "Such," said the preacher, "are the feelings of your 
Heavenly Father, when he sees his disobedient and wan- 
dering children, reUirniag unto him, when even afar off." 



LESSON xxxra. 

Education in Tennessee* — John Bell. 

1. That we are in the rear of many of the sister states, 
even in the West, in the number and respectability of insti- 
tutions for public instruction, is but too true; that, as a coft- 
sequence of this dearth of the means, science is at a low 
ebb cannot be denied ; and that the intellectual degrada- 
tion affirmed of us, actually threatens the rising generation, 
is a melancholy fact. But despair would be treason to our 
interests. 

2. Nor should we be taught to think meanly of ourl3elve«. 
It is not my purpose to become our own apologist. Those 
who disparage us, however, might recollect, that there are 
many obstacles in all newly planted societies, which must 
be first overcome, before there can be either time,or meanSj 
or even a taste for mental cultivation. 

8. In this country, these obstacles to science weire of a 
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focujiar andiaost distressing nature. Unlike the tide of 
emigration to the new states in our day, flowing along in 
fcroad highways, in peace and security, bearing with it the 
preacher, the teacher, wealth, and ail the apparatus 
of a perfect state of society — ^the early settlers of this 
cmitry came in the midst of war. They led their scanty 
paeks along by-paths beset with the painted savage; the 
ize and firelock their only reliance for subsistence and 
lefence. 

4. I appeal then to the liberal of every country, if it is a 
latter of just accusation against us, that the gentle arts of 
fe, affrighted at the boldness of the enterprize, should lin- 
er long in the rear. 

6. The minds of every new people, like the lands they 
2cupy, are in a forest state. The incumbrances of both 
tust be cleared away before the fruits and flowers of ma- 
ire society spring up under the hand of the cultivator, phy- 
ical or moral. Fields, the dwelling, the farm-house, and 
le shop, precede the temples of science, and the more 
ostly monuments of art. 

6. But have we not long since passed this incipient 
tage of society ? Our fathers have entered here, expelled 
lie savage and felled the forest. In every part of the 
ountry the comfortable, and even splendid mansion deco- 
ates its face. Everywhere, spreading fields, fruitful in 
cm, and whitening with the richest staple in the world, 
jeet the eye and mark the progress of agricultural im- 
provement. 

7. Is it not time, that the moral endowments of our na- 
ire should receive their appropriate culture ? • Have we 
ot already failed in the great duty of providing the staff of 
WDtal life to our children? Let our neglected colleges 
nd academies — ^let our absolute destitution of public ele- 
lentary schools, speak. That a few individuals have ded- 
atted their minds and much of their valuable time to the 
Ause of education, to their honor, be it admitted ; but that 
16 tide of popular sentiment has been setting strong against 
lem, each of them knows but too well. 

8. For my own part, if I supposed that the sentence, 
'hich the public voice appears to have pronounced upon 
lis subject, was irrevocable, I would now sit down in des- 
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pair, not of the cause of education, not of Alma Mater, ba 
of my country, of liberty ! 

9. But I feel no such sentiment of despondency myself 
land my advice to others would be, cheer up. If the ode k 
iBgainst us, let us brave it manfully. Let us roll back tin 
Vave of public opinion, as we can, as we must. If it Im 
true, that knowledge, generally diffused among the people 
is the only sure foundation of a republic, (and who is he 
in what school of morals or politics educated, that will den] 
it?) surely there is reason enough in the community to ena- 
ble them, in time, and before it is too late, to lay hold of 
this pillar of their safety; to guard, in security, this ark of 
their political covenant. 

10. The population of this country, I speak it not in flat- 
tery, is formed of as good materials, is as rich in native 
understanding, as zealous of good government, and ai 
determined to preserve the inheritance of freedom to their 
children, as any people on this globe. Nor are they more 
pre-disposed to err, or more obstinate in their prejudices) 
than others. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

Same Subject Contintied. 

1. Ip republics contract the vices and worst characteris- 
tics of a monarchy, in the absence of a due difiusion rf 
intelligence, on the other hand, such is the magic influence 
of light and knowledge, that despotisms in form, assume 
the mild aspect of republics, under their sway. Europe, at 
this moment, affords the most interesting illustrations cf 
these truths. 

2. Behold that continent checkered all over with king* 
doms, principalities and states, with inhabitants descended 
from the same original stock, steadily enlarging the boun- 
daries of their privileges, and enjoying a degree of liberty 
and prosperity, exactly proportioned to the advance rf 
knowledge among themselves ! Its still widening cirdec 
have embraced class afler class, until the last and lowe^ 
begins to rejoice in its regenerating influences. A breeK 
scarce blows from East to West, but it wafts to us tidingi 
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<>f some new lodgment effected by the friends of liberty in 
the old and tottering ramparts of political oppression. 

3. The people are up and doing. Link after link of their 
ancient fetters is broken, and inheritable power, the last 
itrong bar of their political prison house, vibrates sensibly, 
and must break, under the reiterated assauhs of public 
opinion. The impulse is from the school-boy! Public in- 
struction is the new and potent battery, the moral gunpow- 
der, which the liberals of Europe have brought to operate 
QpcHi their oppressors. 

4. Such has been the tremendous energy of this agent, 
Qiat another century is not likely to know a King or Prince 
in all that seat of royal splendor. But when Europe shall, 
in truth, be free, it remains to be seen, whether the aliment 
which nourished their young liberties into life, shall con- 
tinue to be supplied, or fatally withheld. Yet another cen- 
tury may find its corrupted inhabitants crouching once 
more beneath an iron sceptre, or, preserving the image of 
freedom, becoming the slaves of licentious demagogues. 

5. All reforms of government, therefore, must commence 
with the people, by enlightening them. Knowledge is the 
great corrector of abuses. If we would reform the abuses 
of our own government, effectively, we must begin at home, 
by enlightening, purifying and elevating the standard of 
public feeling and judgment. Such a course would be 
worth more than all the other schemes for the regeneration 
and improvement of the country, of which the times are so 
INrolific. 

6. If you would have good roads and canals, enlighten 
the people. If you would really cherish domestic industry, 
enlighten the people. If you would preserve the Union, 
enlighten the people. To those whose lot it may be to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, I would say, 
give your mite to this great cause, that your children may 
have a step to rise upon; and the inheritance of freedom is 
wealth to every citis^n, 

7. To the rich I would say, give a tythe of all your an- 
nual gains, or all you have if it be necessary, as the best 
security for the enjoyment of the remainder, and the safest 
means of transmitting it to posterity. It will be the most 
fixrtunate investment of your lives. It will repay more 
than the usurer's interest; for remember, that the tenure by 

6 
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5. Having prepared ourselves with a sufficienf qaantity 
of provisions, oil, and candles, and taking two persons as 
ffuides, we took our last view of the day-li^t, and proceeded 
forward, closing the door behind us. Immediately wt 
found ourselves in thick and almost palpable darkness; 
the whole of our few lights spread but a feeble radiance 
about us. 

6. Such is the height at this place that we were hardly 
able to discover the top; and to see from one side to the 
other was utterly impossible. From this place extended 
several caverns, or, as travellers here named them, roon», 
in different directions. This part of the cave is called the 
*'first hopper." 

7. The soil at the bottom of the cave is very light and 
strongly impregnated with salt. The sides and top are 
formed of rock. We proceeded forward, passing, several 
rooms on our right, and one on our lefl, until we arrived at 
the '^second hopper," a distance of four miles from the 
mouth. 

8. About a mile in the rear of this, was pointed out to us 
by our guide, the place where the celebrated mummy was 
found, which is now exhibiting in the American Museum at 
New York. It was found in a sitting posture, by the side 
of the cavern, enveloped in a mat, and in a complete state 
of preservation. 

9. We next entered the room denominated the '^haunted 
chamber." It is nearly two miles in length, twenty feet in 
height, and ten in breadth, extending nearly the whole 
length in a right line. The top is formed of smJDoth white 
stone, sofl and much resembling the plastering of a room. 

10. There is a small quantity of water constantly, though 
almost imperceptibly, falling from above, which, in the 
course of ages, has worn out from the stone at the top 
some beautiful pillars, which extend to the bottom of the 
room. They have the appearance of being the work of art. 
In one of them there is formed a complete chair, with arms, 
which has received the name of the "arm chair." 

11. By this side is a clear pool of water strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. The sides of the room are ele- 
gantly adorned with a variety of figures, formed from the 
stone at the top, and coming down upon the sides of the 
cavern, like icicles in the winter, from the eaves of build- 
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logs ; the reflectioiis of our lights upon them formifig a niotC 
biilliaiit appearance. 

12. At the end of this room we descended a kind of natu- 
ral staircase, to the depth of near three hundred feet, in 
many places affording room for only one person to proceed. 
Here we found a beautiful stream of clear water, winding 
its way along between the rocks. 

13. The character in this part of the cavern is rendered 
really awful, from its being associated with a variety of 
names that travellers have given it. The portrait of his 
Batanic majesty, is painted here upon a rock, and a large 
flat stone, resting its comers upon four others, is called hiB 
dining-table. A short distance from this is a place said to 
be his forging shop. On the whole, they are admirably 
calculated to frighten the cowardly. 

14. There are a number of pits of great depth in different 
parts .of the cave, which make it necessary to be very care- 
ful in exploring it. There is danger also of taking some 
unexplored room, and becoming so lost as not to be able to 
find the way out, 

15. This, however, is obviated, to some extent, by the 
precaution that has been taken, as far as the cave has been 
explored, of placing the figure of an arrow at the entrance 
of every room, pointing to the mouth of the cavern. Care 
should always be taken to preserve the lights, as it would 
be impossible for any one to find the way back in darkness. 

16. We found the names of ladies inscribed at the far- 
diest points we reached ; and our guide remarked that they 
were the most couragous visitors he had. For three miles 
from the mouth, the sides and top of the cavern are covered 
with a remarkable number of bats, hanging down from the 
top, in the same manner that swarms of be escling together, 
in masses from two to three feet thick. They are in a tor? 
pid state, and are seldom known to fly. 

17. There are about twenty different rooms that have 
been discovered, and but three of them that have been 
explored to the end. This vast cavern is, apparently, hol- 
low beneath, from the sound that is made in walking 
through many of the rooms. 

16. It would probably take months to explore to the end 
of all the rooms, that have been, and which remain to be, 
diaoovered. The noving of seme few obstructiaas, at a 

6* 
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5. Having prepared Ourselves with a sufficienr qaantit] 
of provisions, oil, and candles, and taking two persons « 
guides, we took our last view of the day-light, and proceedei 
forward, closing the door behind us. Immediately m 
found ourselves in thick and almost palpable darkness 
the whole of our few lights spread but a feeble radiano 
about us. 

6. Such is the height at this place that we were hard)] 
able to discover the top; and to see from one side to thi 
other was utterly impossible. From this place extendei 
several caverns, or, as travellers here named them, roona 
in different directions. This part of the cave is called fin 
*'first hopper." 

7. The soil at the bottom of the cave is very light aw 
strongly impregnated with salt. The sides and top an 
formed of rock. We proceeded forward, passing seven 
rooms on our right, and one on our lefl, until we arrived & 
the '^second hopper," a distance of four miles from tlu 
mouth. 

8. About a mile in the rear of this, was pointed out to u 
by our guide, the place where the celebrated mummy wa 
found, which is now exhibiting in the American Museum a 
New York. It was found in a sitting posture, by the sid< 
of the cavern, enveloped in a mat, and in a complete 3tat 
of preservation. 

9. We next entered the rpom denominated the '^haunte 
chamber." It is nearly two miles in length, twenty feet i 
height, and ten in breadth, extending nearly the whol 
length in a right line. The top is formed of smooth whit 
stone, sofl and much resembling the plastering of a room. 

10. There is a small quantity of water constantly, thoug 
almost imperceptibly, falling from above, which, in th 
course of ages, has worn out from the stone at the to 
some beautiful pillars, which extend to the bottom of th 
room. They have the appearance of being the work of ar 
In one of them there is formed a complete chair, with arm 
which has received the name of the "arm chair," 

11. By this side is a clear pool of water strongly in 
pregnated with sulphur. The sides of the room arc el< 
gantly adorned with a variety of figures, formed from tt 
stone at the top, and coming down upon the sides of tb 
cavern, like icicles in the winter, from the eaves of buili 
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ings ; the TeflecticniB of our lights upon them formifig a motC 
Isnlliaiit appearance. 

12. At the end of this room we descended a kind (^natu- 
ral staircase, to the depth of near three hundred feet, in 
many places affording room for only one person to proceed. 
Here we found a beautiful stream of clear water, winding 
hs way along between the rocks. 

13. The character in this part of the cavern is rendered 
really awful, from its being associated with a variety of 
JMimes that traveliers have given it. The portrait of his 
Mtanic majesty, is painted here upon a rock, and a large 
flat stone, resting its comers upon four others, is called hiB 
dining-table. A short distance from this is a place said to 
be his forging shop. On the whole, they are admirably 
calculated to frighten the cowardly. 

14. There are a number of pits of great depth in different 
parts .of the cave, which make it necessary to be very care- 
fijd in exploring it. There is danger also of taking some 
unexplored room, and becoming so lost as not to be able to 
find the way out« 

15. This, however, is obviated, to some extent, by the 
precaution that has been taken, as far as the cave has been 
explored, of placing the figure of an arrow at the entrance 
of every room, pointing to the mouth of the cavern. Care 
should always be taken to preserve the lights, as it would 
be impossible for any one to find the way back in darkness. 

16. We foimd the names of ladies inscribed at the far- 
ikeat points we reached ; and our guide remarked that they 
were the most couragous visitors he had. For three miles 
from the mouth, the sides and top of the cavern are covered 
with a remarkable number of bats, hanging down from the 
top, in the same manner that swarms of be escling together, 
in masses from two to three feet thick. They are in a tor«' 
pid state, and are seldom known to fly. 

17. There are about twenty different rooms that have 
been discovered, and but three of them that have been 
explored to the end. This vast cavern is, apparently, hol- 
low beneath, from the sound that is made in walking 
through many of the rooms. 

18. It would probably take mondis to explore to the end 
of all the rooms, that have been, and which remain to be^ 
dieoovered. The moving cxf seme few obstructioiis, at a 

6* 
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trifling e:q^nse, and the lighting of the cavern, would ensp i 
ble a stage to go with safety to the second waterfall, a dis- i 



tance of fifteen miles. 



LESSON XXXVL 

Same Subject Continued* 

1. We return to the maincavern and resume our course, ' 
climbing over rocks that had evidently &ilen from above, 
and passing a number of rooms on our right and left • 
With much exertion we reached the place denominated the 
^six comers,^' in consequence of six rooms or caverns here 
taking different directions. 

2. Not having time to examine these, we proceeded to 
the first waterfall, about two miles further, over a level 
plain. The track of persons who might have preceded us 
tor ages, was as plainly visible in the sand as when first 
made. There is no air stirring which could disturb the 
lightest feather, or prevent the impression of a footstep firom 
remaining for centuries. 

3. We now directed our course to the chief City, about 
one mile further. A large hill, situated in the centre of 
the cave, would have exhibited a most commanding pros- 
pect, if the darkness had not obstructed our vision. 

4. One of iit,. however, standing upon the top, with lights 
stationed at difiTerent parts of its base, obtained a novel and 
interesting view of the cavern. There is an echo here that 
is very powerful, and we improved it with a song, much to 
our gratification. 

5. We started forward again, travelling over a plain of 
two miles extent, and about the same distance over rocks 
and hills, when we arrived at the second waterfall. The 
water here dashed into a pit below of immense depth. 

6. A circumstance occurred here that had nearly proved 
fhtal to one of us. The sides of the pit are formed of loose 
rocks, and we amused ourselves by rolling them down, in 
order to hear them strike the bottom. Such is the depth of 
it that a minute elapsed before we could hear them strike, 
find the sound was very faint 

7. One of our party venturin^^loo near, for the purpose 
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V 

of rolUfig a stone, started the foundation on which he stood, 
and was precipitated downward about twenty feet with the 
tumbling stones; but fortunately, a projecting rock saved 
him from destruction. 

8. This put an end to all our amusements; and being 
much fatigued with our long travel on foot, and seeing no 
iairer prospects of finding the end than when we com- 
mencea, we concluded to return. 

9. We accordingly took up the line of our march, return- 
og the way we came. Afler being forty-two hours absent 
irom the light of day, we again found ourselves at the 
nouth of the cavern, and gave ourselves up to a refresh- 
ngslee|>. 



LESSON xxxvn. 

What is Ldfe. — C. D. Drake. 

An eagle flew up in his heavenward flight. 

Far out of the reach of human sight. 

And gazed on the earth from his lordly height 

In the clouds of the upper air : — 
And this is life, he exultingly screams; 
To soar without peer where the lightning gleams. 
And look unblenched on the sun^s gorgeous beams, 

And know of no harrowing care. 

A lion. leaped forth from his bloody bed. 

And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead; 

And man and beast from him trembling fled, 

As though there was death in the tone : — 
And this is life, he triumphantly cried; 
Ta hold my domain in the forest wide. 
Imprisoned alone by the ocean^s tide. 

And the ice of the frozen zone. 

It is life, said a whale, to swim the deep; 
O'er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 
Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep 

In the fathomless gulf below:— ^ 
To bask on the bosom of tropic seasj^ 
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And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon^s breeze, 

Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze. 

In the climes of eternal snow. 

It is life, says a tireless albatross, 

To skim through the air when the black waves toss, 

In the storm that has swept the earth across. 

And never to wish for rest: — 
To sleep on the breeze as it soflly flies. 
My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 
And build my nest on the billows that rise. 

And break with a beautiful crest. 

It is life, said a wild gazelle, to leap 

From crag to crag of the mountainous steep, 

Where the cloud's icy tears in purity sleep, 

Like the marble brow of death: — 
To stand unmoved on the outermost verge 
Of the perilous height, and hear the surge. 
Of the waters beneath, that onward urge. 

As if sent by a demon's breath. 

It is life, I hear a butterfly say, 

To revel in blooming gardens by day, 

And nestle in cups of flowerets gay, 

When the stars the heavens illume :-^ 
To steal from the rose its delicate hue; 
To sip from the hyacinth glittering dew. 
And catch from beds of the violet blue 

The richest and sweetest perfume. 

It is life, a majestic war horse neighed. 
To prance in the glare of battle and blade, 
Where thousands in terrible death are laid. 

And to scent of the streaming gore : — 
To rush unappalled through the fiery heat. 
And trample the dead beneath my feet. 
To the trumpet's clang, and the (htim's loud beat. 

And hear the artillery roar. 

It is, said a savage^ with hideous yell, 

To roam unshackled the mountaia and delly 
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And feel my -bo8(n6 with majesty swell, 

As the primal monarch of all : — 
To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 
And know that like them I am chainless and free. 
And never, while breathing, to bend the knee. 

But at the Manitou's call. 

An aged christian went tottering by. 

And white was his hair, and dim was his eye. 

And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly 

While he said, with faltering breath : — 
It is hfe, to move, from the heart's first throes. 
Through youth and manhood to age's snows, 
In a ceaseless circle of joys and woes : — 

It is lifb to prepare for death ! 



LESSON xxxvra. 

The Worm* — Johjt Russell. 

1. Who has not heard of the rattlesnake or copperheacl ? 
An unexpected sight of either of these reptiles will make 
even the lords of creation recoil : but there is a species of 
worm, found in various parts of this state, which conveys a 
poison of a nature so deadly, that, compared with it, even 
the venom of the rattlesnake is harmless. To guard our 
readers against this foe of human kind, is the object of this 
communication. 

2. This worm varies much in size. It is frequently an inch 
through, but, as it is rarely seen, except when coiled, its 
length can hardly be conjectured. It is of a dull lead color, 
and generally lives near a spring or small stream of water, 
and bites the unfortunate people who are in the habit of 
going there to drink, ^ The brute creation it never molests. 
They avoid it with the same instinct that teaches the ani- 
mals of Peru to shun the deadly coya. 

3. Several of these reptiles have long infested our set- 
tlements, to. the misery and destruction of many of our fel- 
low citizens. I have, therefore, had frequent opportunities 
of being the melancholy spectator of the effects produced 
by the subtle poison which this worm infuses. 
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4* The symptoms of its hiie are terrible. The eyes gf i 
the patient become red and fiery, his tongue swells to an ' 
immoderate size, and obstructs his utterance; and dekriom, 
of the most horrid character, quickly follows. Sometimes, in 
his madness he attempts the destruction of his nearest friends. 

5. If the sufferer has a family, his weeping wife ai^ 
helpless infants are not unfrequently the objects of his 
frantic fury. In a word, he exhibits, to the life, all the 
detestable passions that rankle in the bosom of a savage; 
and, such is the speU in which his senses are locked, that, 
no sooner has the unhappy patient recovered from the pa^ 
oxysm of insanity, occasioned by the bite, than he sedu 
out the destroyeryioT the sole purpose of being bitten again, 

6. I have seen a good old father, his locks as white as 
snow, .his steps slow and trembling,' beg in vain of his only 
son to quit the lurking place of the worm. My heart bled « 
when he turned away; for I knew the fond hope, that his 
son would be the ''staff of his declining year^,^' had sup- 
ported him through many a sorrow. 

7.. Youths of Missouri, would you know the name of this 
reptile ? It is called the Worm^ t&e SiOl. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

American Commerce* — ^Henry Clay. 

1. What is this foreign commerce, that is represented 
as having suddenly become so inconsiderable? It has, 
vnih a very trifling aid from other sources, defrayed the 
expenses of the government ever since the adoption of the 
present Constitution — maintained an expensive and suc- 
cessful war with the Indians— a war with the Barbary 
powers — a quasi war with France — sustained the charges 
of suppressing two insurrections, and extinguished up* 
wards of forty-six millicHis of the public debt. 

2. In revenue it has, since the year 1789, yielded one 
hundred and ninety-one millions of dollars. During the 
first four years after the commencement of the present .gov- 
ernment, ^e revenue averaged only about two milli<HU 
aoQually; during a subsequent period of four years, it rose 
to an averageof fifteen miilioiis annually, or became equi^* 
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nt to a capital of two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 

8} at an interest of six per centum per annum. 

B. And if our commerce be re-established, it will, in tho 

irse of time, yield a sum for which we are scarcely fur- 

ihed with figures in arithmetic. 

L The spirit (^commercial enterprise is diffused through- 

l the country. It is a passion as unconquerable as any 

th which nature has endowed us. You may attempt, in- 

Bd, to regulate, but you cannot destroy it. 

5. It exhibits itself as well on the waters of the western 
intry, as on the waters and shores of the Atlantic. 

6. I have heard of a vessel, built at Pittsburg, having 
fised the Atlantic, and entered an European port — ^I be- 
?e that of Leghorn. The master of the vessel laid his 
pers before the proper custom-house officer, which, of 
irse, stated the place of her departure. The officer 
[dly denied the existence of any such port as Pittsburgh, 
d threatened the seizure of the vessel as being furnished 
th forged papers. 

7. The affirighted master procured a map of the United 
ites, and pointing out the gulph of Mexico, took the offi- 
T to the mouth of the Mississippi — traced the course of the 
ssissippi more than a thousand miles* to the mouthof the 
lio— and conducting him still a thousand miles higher to 
J juncture of the Alleghany and Monongahela — ^''There,'' 

exclaimed, ^stands Pittsburgh, the port from which I 
ledP 

S. The custom-house officer, prior to the production of 
s evidence, would as soon have believed that the vessel 
d performed a voyage firotn the moon. 



LESSON XL. 

On Literature* — Wilkins Tannehill. 

I. Among the most interesting events in the history of 
I world, are the rise and progress of literature, its gen- 
ii diffusion, and the influence it has exerted, and contin- 
} to exert, upon the moral, intellectual, and political con- 
ion, of the human race. 
I, The influence of literature and science, is well worth 
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the investigation, not only of the philosopher, who enten 
minutely into the investigation of causes and effects, but of ^ T 
every rational and inteliig'ent mind; and its history is no ' 
less a subject of interesting pursuit. 

3. It is a pleasing employment, when the mind is undii- I 
turbed by the cares of the world, or not engaged by more ^ 
profound studies, to trace its progress through its varioat 
ramifications and gradations, its elevations and depressions, 
from its first rude beginnings, to its present ^^high and 
palmy state." 

4. Like every thing else, dependent upon human exe^ 
tion for its cultivation and improvement, it has had its sea- 
sons of prosperity and glory ; and notwithstanding the ines* 
timable blessings it is calculated to bestow, it has also had 
its seasons of humiliation and depression. 

5. When we compare the condition of a civilized and 
enlightened people with that of the wild and untutored sav- 
age, whose benighted mind no genial ray of science illu- 
mines, the influence of learning is strikingly displayed. 

6. In the latter we behold mind in a rude and uncultiva- 
ted state, rough and unpolished as the most precious gems, 
before the hand of ^the lapidary has removed the external 
coat which surrounds its beauties. 

7. Contented with the objects which surround him, and 
with which he has been familiar from his infancy, the MSt- 
cultivated man, notwithstanding his native energy of intel- 
lect, discovers no great merit in the improvements daily 
making by his more enlightened neighbors, in the arts 
which conduce to the comforts and conveniences of life ; nor 
does he discover any extraordinary development of mind 
in the various improvements and discoveries in the different 
departments of science. 

8. But let these things be explained in a manner which 
he can comprehend, and if he is not able, from the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation, to adopt them, he will be 
constrained to acknowledge the advantages to be derived 
from mental cultivation. 

9. The influence of learning is obvious also, when we 
compare the civil and political institutions of a country, 
where seminaries of learning, unrestrained by arbitrary 
rules, are supported and encouraged by public and private 
munificence, and where learning is generally diffused, with 
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hoso of another, where knowledge is limited to a few — 
rhere &ir acience spreads not her cheering beams abroad 
brougbout the land. 

10, In the one, the people are generally intelligent, if 
lot learned, and are capable of understanding and properly 
ppreciating their civil and political rights; they are in 
eaceful possession of the comforts and conveniences of 
ife, and are contented and happy. 

11. In the other, ^'oppression rules the hour ;^' the great 
oass of the people, debased by ignorance and superstition, 
ire poor, wretched, and dependent upon the whimis and 
lapnces of some petty tyrant, who, ^'clothed with a little 
»nef authority,^' exercises it, not for the general good, but 
or his own private advantage, or to gratify his lust for 
K)wer. 



LESSON XLI. 
Onihe Mvantages of Learning. — Washington Bae- 

ROW. 

1. It is the duty and benefit of every man to satisfy him- 
lelf that whatever is daily presented to him as truth or fact, 
'or the action of his mind, whether for belief or exercise, 
a really truth or fact. 

2. How great here is the advantage of the educated man. 
Hie laws of philosophy are ^miliar to his mind, aiid he 
an readily apply them and detect the errors which the 
gnorant or half-taught man would be sure to overlook. 

3. la he a farmer? He plants with the more certain 
)roBpect of success in his crops, from a knowledge of those 
chemical laws which govern the combinations of the soil, 
ind which teach him precisely that degree of preparation 
md that mode of tiUage which are best adapted to the 
'esults he wishes. 

4. Is he a mechanic? Every day he is compelled to 
Jail to his aid many of the rules of the precise sciences, and 
requently depends for the success of his operations upon 
be more intricate and profound laws of philosophy. 

5. Is he a merchant? Science shall assist him in a mul- 
itude of ways — ^in acquiring a knowledge Of the sound and 

7 
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just condition of the multifarious materials of itrad 
state of the. world — the causes which go to make up iai 
change the ever-varying demands in all parts of the gloH 
hy which trade is maintained and wealth acquired. The 
counting-house of a well educated merchant is in itself I 
school of science. 

6. Is he a physician? As well might we place in W 
hands the tomahawk and scalping knife, and direct him to i 
torture, to mangle, and to destroy, as to trust him to pie* 
scribe for our diseases, without education. 

7. And how much is the whole sphere of domestic and 
fiimily enjoyments enlarged and made attractive and bieau- 
tiful, and almost holy, by the amelioration of mind which 
education produces, and the continued series of pleasures 
and delights which it sprinkles along our path. 

• 8.' How many cheering enjoyments, too, does it shed upon 
the darksome, and, too oflen, wearisome days of old age. 
How few are the pleasures that belong to the ignorant and 
uneducated, who are spared to this period of life. 

9. Too oflen do we see them, petulent and selfish, scatte^ 
ing discomforts and annoyances upon all within their reach, 
too oflen giving themselves up to mere inanity and vacancy 
of mind, and, not seldom, passing tbeir imt)ecile hours in 
such enjoyments as the pipe and intoxicating bowl can 
furnish. 

10. An ignorant old man is almost of necessity a besot- 
ted one. His circle of knowledge and of intercourse, what- 

. ever it may once have been, is now narrowed down to the 
merest point. 

11. Feeble, and daily yet more feeble, does his concq>- 
tion of all things around him become, till, at length, instead 
of having advanced in power and strength of mind as he 
has advanced in years, instead of having sought to bring hia 
faculties nearer and nearer to the Infinite IntelligencBj 
his intellect returns again to the condition of vacant infancy, 
and, he leaves the world as he entered it, with his mind 
almost a blank. 

12. How different the condition and the enjoyments of 
the man of education at this period? An interesting anc 
instructive writer, speaking of his own cheerful feelings ii 
old age, beautifully says, "It is no unfrequent amusemen) 
of mine to turn over the volumes which were the favoritei 
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flf my boyhood, and though it is but here and there that I 
meet with a passage that I can distinctly remember to have 
interested me, yet the comparison of past with present feel- 
bgs is full of interest. 

13. "How very much do I find, of what then must have 
been to me quite speculative and imaginary, to have been 
now completely realized; how much that must then have 
been unintelligible, to be now alas! but too intelligible; 
how many lines and expressions which must then have 
fired my fancy, do I now pass over with cold indifference, 
and how many beauties now strike me, to which, at that 
age, I must have been insensible. 

14. "As a well diversified landscape ever presents nov- 
elty through the longest life, owing to the infinite -number 
of difierent c<»nbinations of light and shade of which it is 
capable, so is it with my favorite authors — their perusal 
supplies me with unlimited variety from the ever shifting 
slate of my feelings and memory, the latter of which has 
clouds. and sunshine in abundant store to produce .^^ 

15. Such are the gratifications and enjoyments which 
education and the. love of literature may bring to the dark- 
est period of life, illuminating and warming with its genial 
rays, the oflen chill and dreary path of old age. 

16. This description of men are not, even in their days 
of decrepitude dependant ibr their enjoyments and the occu- 
pation of their minds, upon the exertions of others. 

17. They can retire within themselves and lean upon 
their own minds for support and enjoyment. They can 
call up the recollection of studies, and thoughts, and labors 
of days long past, and hold communion with the cultivated 
intellect of the whole earth, of past and present time. 
Hence they are seldom seen as monuments of that dotage 
into which the ignorant and uneducated mind is almost cer- 
tain to &11. 



LESSON XLH. 
Mounds^ — Brbckenridge. 

1. The American bottom, is a tract of rich alluvion land, 
eaUending <m the Mississippi, from the Easkaskia tothe Ca- 



'r^ 
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hokia riyer, about eighty miles in length andfite in breaM^ 
Several handsome streams meander through it. The mA . . 
is of the richest'kind and but little subject to the efiects cjf 
the Mississippi floods. 

2. A number of lakes are interspersed through it with 
high and fine banks; these abound in fish, and in autumn 
are visited by millions of wild fowl. There is, perhaps, bo 
^>ot in the western country, capable of being more highly 
cultivated, or of giving support to a more numeitMis popu- 
lation than this valley. 

3. If any vestige of ancient population were to be finnid, 
this would be the place to search for it; accordingly, tba 
tract, as also the bank of the river on the western side, ^r 
exhibit proofs of an immense population. If the City tH 
Philadelphia and its environs, were deserted, there would 
not be more numerous traces of human existence. 

4. The great number of mounds, and the astonishing 1 
quantity of human bones, every where dug up, or found od 1 
the surface of the ground, with a thousand other appearan- 
ces, announce that this valley was at one period, filled with 
habitations and villages. The whole face of die bluff cs 
hill which bounds it to the east, appears to have been a coo* 
tinned burial ground. 

5. But the most remarkable appearances are two groom 
of mounds or pyramids, the one about ten miles above Cfa- 
hokia, the other nearly the same distance below it, whi<^ 
in all, exceed one hundred and fifty, of various sizes. The 
western side of the river contains, also, a considerable 
BUihber. 

6. A more minute description of those above Cahokia, 
which I visited in the fall of 1811, will give a tolerable idea 
of them all. 1 

7.^ I crossed the Mississippi at St. Louis, and after pas- 
sing through the wood which borders the river, about half 
a mile in width, entered an extensive open plain. In fif- 
teen minutes I found myself in the midst of a group of 
mounds, mostly of a circular shape, and at a distance, resem- 
bling enormous haystacks scattered through a meadow. 

8. One of the largest which 1 ascended, was about two 
hundred paces in circumference at the bottom, the form 
nearly square, though it had evidently under|cone consid- 
erable alterations firom the washing of the rains. The top 
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as levely with an area sufficient to contain several hun- 
red men« 

9. The prospect from this mound is very beautiful, look- 
ig towards the bluffs, which are dimly seen at the distance 
f six or eight miles, the bottom at this place being very 
ide ; I had a level plain before me, varied by islets of 
'ood, and a few solitary trees; to the right the prairie is 
oundedby the horizon, to the lefl the course of the Caho- 
ia may be distinguished by the margin of woods upon its 
anks, crossing the valley diagonally. 

10. Around me I counted forty-five mounds or pyramids, 
lesides a great number of small artificial elevations; these 
Qounds form something more than a semicircle, about a 
oile in extent. 



LESSON XLHI. 

Same Subject Continued^ 

1. PuKSUiNG my walk along the bank of the Cahokia, I 
»assed eight others in the distance of three miles, before I 
irrived at the largest assemblage. When I reached the 
bot of the principal mound, I was struck with a degree of 
istonishment, not unlike that which is experienced in con- 
emplating Egyptian pyramids. 

2. What a stupendous- pile of earth! To heap up such a 
nass must have required years, and the labor of thousands. 

3. It stands inmiediately on the bank of the Cahokia, 
ind. on the side next it is covered with lofty trees. Were 
t not for the regularity and design which it manifests, the 
circumstances of its being on alluvial ground, and the other 
sounds scattered around it, we could scarcely believe it 
he work of human hands. 

4. The shape is that of a parallelogram, standing from 
lorth to south; on the south side there is a broad apron or 
rtep, about half way down, and from this another projection 
nto the plain about fifteen feet wide, which was probably 
ntended as an ascent to the mound. By stepping round 
he base I computed the circumference to be at least eight 
lundred yards, and the height of the mound about ninety 

eet ■ 

7* 
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5. The step or apron has-been used as a kitehen gaides 
by the monks of La Trappe, settled near this; and the top 
is sowed with wheat. Nearly west, there is another gc 
smaller size, and forty others scattered through the plain 
Two, also, are seen on the bluff, at the distance of three 
miles. Several of these mounds are almost conical. 

6. As the sward had been burnt, the surface was pe^ 
fectly naked, and I could trace, with ease, any unevenness, 
80 as to discover whether it was artificial or accidental. I 
every where observed a great number of very small eleva- 
tions of earth, to the height o£ a few feet, at regular distan- 
ces from each other, and which appeared to observe some 
order; near them I also observed pieces of flint and pig- 
ments of earthen vessels. 

7. I concluded that a very populous town had once exis- 
ted here, similar to those of Mexico, described by the first 
conquerors. The mounds were the sites of temples, or 
monuments to the great men. It is evident, this coold 
never have been the work of thinly scattered tribes. 

8. If the human species had, at any time, been permit- 
ted in this country to increase freely, and there is every 
probability that such may have been ^e fact, it must^ as 
iQ Mexico, have been astonishingly numerous. The same 
space of ground would have sufi^ed to maintain fifly timei 
the number of the present inhabitants ; their agriculture 
having no other object than mere sustenance. 

9. Amongst a numerous population, the power of th( 
chief miist necessarily be more absolute; and where then 
are no laws, that power degenerates into despotism. 

10. This was the case in Mexico, and in the nations oi 
South America; a great number of individuals were at th< 
disposal of the chief, who treated them little better thai 
slaves. Hence there would not be wanting a sufficien 
»'imber of hands to erect mounds or p3nramid8. 



LESSON XLIV. 

Singular Adomture of General Putnam. 

1. When General Putnam first moved to Pomfirely i 
Connecticut^ in the year 1739, the country was new, §m 



1 
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■nch infested with, wolves. Great havock was made among 
the sheep by a she wolf, which, with her amiual whelps, 
had, for several years, continued in that vicinity. The 
young ones were conunonly destroyed by the vigilance of 
the hunters, but the old one was too sagacious to be ensna- 
red- by them. 

2. This wolf, at length, became such an intolerable nui- 
sance, that Mr< Putnam entered into a combination with five 
of his neighbors to hunt alternately until they could des- 
troy her. Two, by rotation, were to be constantly in pur- 
suit. It was known, that, having lost the toes from one 
loot by a steel trap, she made one track shorter than the 
other. 

3. By this vestige, the pursuers recognized, in a light 
snow, the route of this pernicious animaU Having followed 
her to Connecticut river, and found she had turned back in 
a direct course towards Pomfret, they immediately returned, 
and, by ten o'clock the next morning, the bloodhounds had 
driven her into a den, about three miles distant from the 
house of Mr. Putnam. 

4. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, fire, 
and sulphur, to attack the common enemy. With this ap- 
paratus, several unsuccessful efibrts were made to force 
tier from Uie den. The hounds came back badly woun- 
ded, and refused to return. The smoke of blazing straw 
had no efiect. Nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with 
which the cavern was filled, compel her to quit the retire- 
ment. 

5. Wearied with such fruitless attempts, (which had 
brought the time to ten o'clock at night,) Mr. Putnam tried 
once more to make his dog enter, but ih vain : he proposed 
to his negro man to go down into the cavern, and shoot the 
wolf. The negro declined the hazardous service. 

6. 'Then it was that their master, angry at the disappoint- 
ment, and declaring that he was ashamed of having a cow- 
ard in his family, resolved himself to destroy the ferocious 
beast, lest she should escape through some unknown fissure 
oi the rock. 

7. His neighbors strongly remonstrated against the per- 
ilous enterprize; but he, knowing that wild animals were 
intimidated by fire, and having provided several strips of 
birch bark, the only combustible material which he could 
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obtain, which would afford light in this deep and dafksmne 
cave, prepared for his deiscent. 

8. Having, accordingly, divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, 
by which he might be pulled back at a concerted signal, he 
entered, head foremost, with the blazing torch in his hand. 

9. Having groped his passage till he came to a horizontal 
part of the den, the most terrifying darkness appeared, in 
front of the dim circle of light afforded by his torch. It was 
silent as the house of death. None but monsters of the desert 
had ever before explored this solitary ihansion of horror. 

10. He, cautiously proceeding onward, came to an 
ascent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, 
until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who 
was sitting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the 
sight of fire, she gnashed her teeth, and gave a eullcn growl 

11. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery, he 
kicked the rope, as a signal for pulling him out. The peo- 
ple at the mouth of the den, who had listened with painful 
anxiety, hearing the growling of the wolf,' and supposing 
their friend to be in the most imminent danger, drew him 
forth with such celerity, that he was stripped of his clothes, 
and severely bruised. '^ 

12. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gun 
with nine buck shot, holding a torch in one hand, and the 
musket in the other, he descended a second time. When 
he drew nearer than before, the wolf, assuming a still more 
fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, 
snapping her teeth, and dropping her head between her 
legs, was evidently in the attitude, and on the point of 
springing at him. 

13. At this critical instant, he levelled, and fired at her 
head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the 
smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out of the'cave. 
But, having refreshed himself, and permitted the sm^e 
to dissipate, he went down the third t^ioie. 

14. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, who ap- 
peared very passive : he applied the torch to her nose, and, 
perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then 
kicking the rope, (still tied round his legs,) ihe people 
above, with no small exultation, dragged them both out 
together. 
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LESSON XLV. 
Absurdities in Dress* — Dr« Drake. 

1. -These begin with our existence. The young infant 
is compresded in swaddling cloths, which often bind the 
trunk of its body like a well-hooped keg. 

2. Thus a proper play and development of the viscera 
IS prevented, and- a foundation laid for disorder in their 
fonctioDS. The brain on which the heart is incessantly 
pouring such torrents of blood as predispose it to disease, 
IB confined in its own heat with caps by day and by night, 
throughout summer as well as winter. 

3; -Before ihe child is able to take the floor, its feet ase 
encased in shoes and stockings ; aUd when it can crawl 
al»x>ad, they are never sufiered to touch the earth, whose 
impress is almost as necessary to the healthful and perfect 
growth of man, as to the worm on which he tramples. 

4. All children delight to go barefooted on the ground. 
It is one of their instincts — they flourish well under it. 

5. Indulged in this exposure, their feet are better knit 
together and stronger; they are more likely to escape that 
fundamental scourge of civil society, conw; they run faster, 
jump higher, and take more exercise ; they are less liable 
to colds and croup, and as they grow up are less obnoxious 
to consumption. Mr. Locke advised that children should 
wear shoes with holes in them. ' 

6. Did Our daughters escape from the trammels of cus- 
tom when thoy escaped from their leading strings, one 
source of our professional income would be dried up. 

7. .But fortunately for the faculty, a time arrives, when, 
fascinated by fashion, as the sparrow by the serpent, they 
yield themselves up and walk deliberately into new shack- 
les, prepared, and brandished to their view, by maternal 
affection. 

8. Now comes the fwd of Procrustes — not, however, to 
bring all our daughters to the same length, but the same 
breadth. The shaft of the animated column must be com- 
pressed in the middle ; its proportions improved, till it shall 
approach the beau ideal of the beau mondej and captivate 
the beaux. 

9. What does it signify, if the stomach and lungs and 
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heart, like plants sprouting beneath logs and stone, 
germinate in new and unnatural directions, or be ai 
in their growth, or fall into disease — ^will not the er 
tlfy the means? 

10. Who would wish to grow up according to i 
when art has wrested the sceptre from her hand ? \ 
grovelling as to prefer sound health to the adniirat 
the fashionable world? 

. 11. Who would not violate the laws of nature rathe 
those of civilized society. Who would not prefer si 
and premature death, to the criticisms of the hau 
But to be grave, compression of the chest from tw< 
eighteen, is a prolific cause of d3»pepsia, palpitations 
heart, and consumption; of which all parents sho 
warned, and against which every physician should 
his voice. 

12. The great organs are not only more or less 
ced, and impeded in their functions, but from the dil 
of making deep inspirations, a due degree of exercis 
not be taken, and the individual suffers all the supej 
effects of idleness and inactivity. 



LESSON XLVI. 

The Cobbler, — Port Fomo. 

A COBBLER once, no able stitcher, 
Observed, while pther folks grew richer, 
As none a second time would try him, 
He scarcely earned a cent joer diem* 

Though great his ends^ his means were sma 
To pay his debts he gave his azo/, 
New trades his scheming no4dle cast, 
And thpught each better than the last. 

Resolved at length on his condition, 
He mounts a wig, and turns physician*, 
Far from his native town he hies, 
That none bis phiz might recognize. 
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Though meanest of the empiric race^ 
He hied and drugged with solemn face; 
And when his blunders failed' to kill, 
And nature cured, they praised his skill. 

He thus made shift the hinds to pillage. 
And rose the Galen of the village* 

One mom a traveller chanced to drop, 
Before the door of Crispin's shop; 
Out ran the young the sight to see, 
Out ran the old, out ran M. D. 

He felt his pulse, then gravely said, 
^Alas! my friends, the man is dead." 
The dead man then was heard to mumble 
**You're wrong, 'twas gin that made me tumble." 

"Crispinlcan'tyou my visage scan? 
Fm Hodge, your next door neighbor — ^man; 
Good folks I need must grin; it monstrous odd is 
Where none would trust their soles^ you trust 
your 6oc?ie5/" 



LESSON XLVn. 

Parental Tenderness* 

1, During the Lidian wars which preceded the American 
volution, a young English officer was closely pursued by 
^o savages, who were on the point of killing him, when 
I aged chief interfered, took the officer by the hand, en- 
>uraged him by his caresses, conducted him to his hut, and 
Bated him with all the kindness in his power. 

2. The officer remained during the winter with the old 
lief, who taught him their language, and the simple arts 
ith which they were acquainted. But when spring 
itumed, the savages again took up arms, and prepared for 
more vigorous campaign. The old chief followed the 
Jung warriors until they approached the English camp, 
hen, turning to the young officer, he thus addressed him: 
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8. '^^You see your brethren preparing to giye us battle: 
have saved thy life; I have taught thee to make a canoe, 
bow and arrows ; to surprise the beasts of the forest, and t 
scalp your enemy : wilt thou now be so ungrateful as t 
join thy countrymen, and take up the hatchet against usf 
The Englishman declared that he would sooner perid 
himself than shed the blood of an Indian. 

4. The old savage covered his face with both his hands 
and bowed down lus head. Afler remaining some time ii 
this attitude, he looked at the young crfficer, and said in i 
tone of mingled tenderness and grief, ^^Hast thou a fatherf 
"He was living," said the young man, "when I left n^ 
nativec ountry." "Oh ! how unhappy he must be !" said tin 
savage. 

5. Afler a mementos silence, he added, "I have been \ 
fether, but I am one no longer; I saw my son fall bym] 
side in battle. But I have avenged him; yes, I hav( 
avenged him," said he with emphasis, while he endeavore( 
to suppress the groans which escaped in spite of him. H( 
calmed his emotions, and, turning towards the east, when 
the sun was rising, he said ; "Dost thou behold the heaveni 
with pleasure ?" "I rfo," responded the young man. **- 
do no longer," said the savage, bursting into tears. 

6. A moment after, he added, "Do you look with deligh 
upon yonder beautiful flower?" "I rfo," answered the youn| 
man. "/do no longer," said the savage, and immediately^ ad 
ded, "Depart to thine own coutitry, that thy fkther mayistil 
view the rising sun with pleasure, aiid take delight in thi 
flowers of spring." 



LESSON XLVm. 

The House of Sloth. — Dr. Dwight. 

Beside yon lonely tree, whose branches bare, 
Rise white, and murmur to the passing air; 
There where the twining briars the yard inclose, 
The house of sloth stands hushed in long repose. 

In a late round of solitary care. 

My fi»et instinct to rove, they knew not where. 
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r came. With yellow blossoiiHi gay, 

11 rank weed b^rt the tangled way; 

s to view, I forced a path between, 

imbed the broken stile, and gazed upon the scene. 

old well, the curb half fallen spread, 
boards end-loose a mournful creakmg made 
on a leaning post, and ill-sustained, 
sad, a mouldering sweep remained; 

s, the crooked pole still dangling hung, 

3d with strings a broken bucket .swung. 

made wall around the garden jkiy, 
d, in gaps, with brushwood in decay* 
ture through tlie woven briars was Beevtf 
I few sickly plants of faded green: 
arved potatoe hung its blasted seeds, 
nnel struggled to o'^ertop the weeds, 
gazed a ragged sheep with wild surprise, 
vo lean geese upturned their slanting eyes. 

>ttage gaped with many a dismal yawn, 

, rent to bum, the covering boards were gone; 

es the yielding roof appeared to run, 

ilf the chimney top was fallen down. 

indow dim, a loop hole to the sight, 
ound the room a pale, penurious light; 
ags, gay colored, eked the broken glass; 
panes of wood supplied the vacant space. 

ttle boys, half naked from the waist, 
taring wonder eyed me as I passed, 
aile of Pity blended with her tear,—- 
! how rarely comfcurt enters here. 

ean hammock, once with feathers filled, 
lbs in dirty tatters ill concealed, 
ti now the sun had rounded half the day, 
led at full length the lounger snoring lay. 
his sad wife beside her dresser stood, 
ished her hungry household's meagre food. 

8 . 
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Yet this 80 laasy man Pve oCien seen 
Hurrying and bustling round the busy green; 
The loudest prater in a blacksmith^s shop ; 
The wisest statesman o^er a drunken cup; 
In every gambling, racing match, abroad, 
But a rare hearer in the house of God. 



LESS SON XLIX. 

A Remarkable Escape^ — McCjiUNO. 

1. The late William Kennan, of Flemming count; 
tucky, at that time a young man of eighteen, was a 
to the corps of rangers, who accompanied the regula 
under General St. Clair. He had long been remark; 
Strength and activity^ 

2. In the course of the march from Fort Washington, 
repeated opportunities of testing his astonishing po\ 
that respect, and was universally allowed to be the 
est runner of the light corps. 

8. On the evening preceding the action, his corps hi 
advanced a few hundred yards in front of the first 
in&ntry, in order to give a seasonable notice of ti 
my's approach. Just as the day was dawning, he ol 
about thirty Indians within one hundred yards of th< 
fire, advancing cautiously towards the spot where hi 
together with about twenty rangers — ^the rest being 
erably in the rear. 

4. Supposing it to be a mere scouting party, as usi 
not superior in number to the rangers, he sprang foi 
few paces, in order to shelter himself in a spot of p< 
ly rank grass, and firing with a quick aim upon tl 
most Indian, he instantly fell flat upon his face, and p 
ed with all possible rapidity to reload his gun ; not 
ing for a moment, but that the rangers would maintai 
position, and support him. 

5. The Indians, however, rushed forward in sue 
whelming masses, that the rangers were compelled to 
precipitation, leaving young Kennan in total ignon 
his danger. 

6. Fortunately, the Captain of his company had ol 
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ium when he threw himself in the grass, and suddenly 
shoated aloud, ^^Run, Kennan! or you are a dead manP 

7. He instantly sprang to his feet, and beheld Indians with- 
- ID ten feet of him, while his company was already more 
f than one hundred yards in front Not a moment was to be 

lost. He darted off with every muscle strained to its ut- 
most, and was pursued by a dozen of the enemy with loud 
yells. 

8. He first pressed straight forward, to the usual fording 
place, in the creek, which ran between the rangers and the 
main army; but several Indians who had passed before he 
arose from the grass, threw themselves in the way, and 
completely cut him off from the rest. 

9. By the most powerful exertions he had thrown the whole 
body o£ pursuers behind him, with the exception of one 
ypung chief, who displayed a swiftness and perseverance 
equal to his own. In the circuit which Kennan was obli- 
ged to take, the race continued for more than four hundred 
yards. The distance between them was eighteen feet, 
which Kennan could not increase, or his enemy diminish. 

10. Each for the time put his whole soul into the race. 
Kennan as far as he was able, kept his eye upon the motions 
of his pursuer, lest he should throw the tomahawk, which he 
TOiu fffon lii a menacing attitude; and at length, finding 
that no other Indian was immediately at hand, he determi- 
ned to try the mettle of his pursuer in a different manner, 
and felt for his tomahawk, in order to turn upon him. 

11. It had escaped from its sheath, however, while he lay 
in the grass, and his hair almost lifled the cap from his head, 
when he found himself totally disarmed. As he had slack- 
ened his pace for a moment, the Indian was almost within 
reach of him, when he resumed the race; but the idea of 
being without arms, lent wings to his flight, and for the first 
time he saw Himself gaining ground. 

12. He had watched the motions of his pursuer too closely, 
however, to pay proper attention to the nature of the ground 
before him, and he suddenly found himself in front of a large 
tree which had been blown down, and upon which brush 
and other impediments lay to the height of eight or nine 
feet. 

13. The Indian, who had heretofore not uttered the slight- 
est sound, now gave a short, qoick yell, as if secure of his 
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victoiy. Kennan had not a moment to deliberate. He most 
<dear the impediment at a leap, or perish. 

14. Putting his whole soul into the effort, he bounded ioto 
the air with a power which astonished himself^ and clearing 
limbs, brush, and every thing else, alighted in perfect safe- 
ty upon the other side. 

15. A loud yell of astonishment burst from the band of 
pursuers, not one of whom had the hardihood to attempt 
the same feat. 

16. Kennan, as may be readily imagined, had no leisure 
to enjoy his triumph; but dashing into the bed of the creek, 
upon ihe margin of which his feat had been performed, 
where the high banks would shield him from the fire of the 
enemy, he ran up the stream until a convenient place of- 
fered for crossing, and rejoined the rangers in the rear of 
the encampment, panting from the fatigue of exertions 
which have seldom been surpassed. 



LE&SON L. 

Some Account of William Penum 

1. William Pbnn, the founder ofFennsylvauia, irooikc 
son of an English admiral, who lefl at his death, a large es- 
tate to his son, and a considerable claim upon the govern- 
ment for money advanced by him to carry on several im- 
portant expeditions, when Uie finances of England were 
exhausted. 

2. He early embraced the religion of the Quakers, who 
were then a new sect in England, and were persecuted by 
the government on account of their religious opinions; and 
IU9 there was no hope of his obtaining his demand against 
the Government, he prevailed upon them to* grant him a 
tract of land in the newly-settled country of North Amer- 
ica, which, in honor of his father, they called Pennsyl- 
vania. ^ ' jC 

S. Here he invited all his friends who suffered persecu- 
tion; and one of the* first laws he. enacted for the govern- 
ment of his new province, was the most perfect toleration 
of all religions; for, said he, persecuti(»i has taught me to 
observe and reprove mischiefs in government, and now it is 
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in my power to aetde one, I propose to leave myaelf, and 
my successors, no power of doing mischief, that the will o{ 
one man may not hinder the good of a whole country. 

4. But this was not all; he took the utmost care to pro- 
tect the Indians in their rights, and to prevent the encroadv- 
ments of white men. For this purpose^ he ordered all 
goods sold to the Indians to be first tested ; that wrongs done 
to Indians should be punished as those done to white men; 
and that all differences should be settled by twelve men, 
six planters, and six Indians. 

5. These stipulations in favor of the poor natives will 
finrever immortalize the natue of William Penn; for, soar- 
ing above the prejudices and customs of other adventurers, 
who considered them as lawful prey, whom they might de- 
fiaod at pleasure, he considered them as brethren, and ra- 
tional beings, who, in. proportion to their ignorance, were 
entitled to his fatherly protection and care. 

6. Soon afler his arrival, he had a meeting with the In- 
dians, to confirm the treaty ; for his scrupulous morality did 
not permit him to look upon the king^s patent as sufficient 
to establish his right to the country, without purchasing it 
by fair and open bargain of the natives, to whom only it 
properiy belonged. 

7. Near the city of Philadelphia, there was an elm tree 
of a prodigious size, to which the leaders on both sides re- 
paired. Penn appeared in his usual dress, and, on his ar- 
rival, he found the sachems and their tribes assembling. 
They were seen in the woods as far as the eye could reach, 
and looked frightful, both on account of their number, and 
their arms. The Quakers were unarmed, and but a hand- 
ful in comparison* 

8. When the sachems were all seated, William Penn is 
•aid to have addressed the chief of them in the following 
words : — ^''The Great Spirit, who made us and thee, and 
who rules in heaven and earth, knows that I and my friends 
have a hearty desire to live in friendship with thee, and to 
flerVe thee to the utmost of our power. 

9. ^'It is not our custom to use hostile weapons against 
our fellow-creatures, for which reason we have coB;ie un- 
armed. Our object is not to do injury, and thus provoke 
the Great Spirit, but to do good. We are now met Oft the 

8* 
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broad path-way of good laitk and good will, 80 that no aii> 
vantage is to be taken on either side.'' 

10. The great elm-tree, under which this treaty was 
made, became celebrated on that, account, and when the 
British were quartered near- it, during the war of Americaa 
independence, their general so respected it, that, when luB 
soldiers were cutting down every tree for firewood, he plac- 
ed a sentinel under it, that not a branch of it might i)e 
touched. 

11. A few years ago it was blown down, when it was 
split into wood, and many -cups, bowls and other articles 
made of it, to be kept as memorials. As to the roll of parch- 
ment, it was shewn to govomor Keith, at a conference, is 
1722, about forty years after it was signed ; and a^ respec- 
table missionary informs us, that between the years 1770 
and 1780, the Indians minutely related to him what bad 
passed between William Pena and their forefathers. 



LESSON LI. 

Excellence of the Bible. — Noah WebstJsk. 

1. For a knowledge of the human heart, and the cha^ 
acters of men, it is customary to- resort to the writings of 
Shakspeare, and of other dramatic authors, and to biogrt- 
phy, hovels, tales, and fictitious narrative. 

2. But whatever amusement may be derived from such 
writings, they are not the best authorities for a knowledge 
of mankind. 

3. The most perfect maxims and examples for regula- 
tiiig your social conduct and domestic eccmomy, as well as 
the best jrules of morality and religion, are to be found in 
the Bible. . 

4. The history of the Jews presents the true character 
of man in all its forms. 

5. All the traits of character, good and htuAj all thejma- 
sions of the human heart; all the principles which guide 
and misguide men in society, are depicted in that short his- 
tory with an artless simplicity that has no parallel in mo* 
dem writings. 

d. As the maxims of wi^om or prudence, the Proverbs 
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yf Solomon furnish a complete system, and sufficient, if 
carefully observed, to make any man wise, prosperous, and 
iiappy. 

7. The observation, that **a soft answer tumeth away 
wrath," if strictly observed by men, would prevent half 
the broils and contentions that inflict wretchedness on soci- 
eties and families, 
attack 



LESSON LU. 

Treatment of Females. — Noah Webster. 

1. To young men I would recommend that their treat- 
ment of females should always be characterized by kind- 
ness, delicacy, and respect. The tender sex look to men 
for protectioix and support. 

2. Females when properly educated and devoted to 
their appropriate duties, are qualified to add greatly to the 
happiness of society, and of domestic life. 

A Endowedwith finer sensibilities than meii, they are 
quick to learn and to practit^e the civilities and courtesies' 
of life f their reputation requires the nice observance of the 
rules of decorum; and their presence and example impose 
most salutary restraints on the ruder passions and less pol- 
iBhed manners of the other sex. 

4. In the circle of domestic duties, they are the cheer- 
ful companions of their husbands; they give grace to joy 
and prosperity; consolation and support to adversity. 

5. When we see an affectionate wife devoted to her do- 
mestic duties, cheering her husband with smiles, and as a 
mother, carefully tending and anxiously guarding her 
children, and forming their minds to virtue and to piety; or 
watching with conjugal or maternal tenderness over the 
bed of sickness; we cannot fail to number among the chief 
temporal advantages of Christianity, the elevation of the 
female character. 

6. Let justice then be done to their merits; guard their 
parity; defend their honor; treat them with tenderness and 
respect. 
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* • ^ * 

LESSON Lffl. 

Advice to a Young Tradesman.;^ — ^Frankum. 

1. Remembbr that time is money. He who can. earn 
ten shilling a cheiy by his labor, and goes abroad or sits idle 
one half of that day, though he spend but six-pence during 
his diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the cmly 
expense ; he has teally spent, or rather thrown away, five 
shillings besides. ■ 

2. Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands afler it is due, he ^ves me the 
interest, or so much as I can make of it during that time. 
This amounts to a considerable sum where a man has good 
and large credit, and makes good use of it. 

3. Kemember that money is of a prolific, generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring can be- 
get more, and so on. Five shillings turned is six; turned 
again, it is seven and three pence ; and so on till it becomes 
a hundred pounds. The more there is of it, the more it 
produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicke^and 
quicker. 

4. Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a day. 
For this little sum (which may be daily wasted either ia 
time or expense unperceived) a man of credit may, on bis 
own security, have the constant possession and use of a 
hundred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an 
industrious man, produces great advantage. 

5. Remember this saying, "The good paymaster is loid 
of another man's purse." He who is known to pay punc- 
tually and exactly at the time he promises, may at any 
time, and on any occasion, raise all the money his firiends 
can spare. This is sometimes of great use. 

6. After industry and frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the raising of a young man in the world, than punctu- 
ality and justice in all his dealings; therefore, never keep 
borrowed money an hour beyond the time you promised, 
lest a disappointment shut up your friend's purse for ever. 

7. The most trifling actions which affect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hanuner at five in 
the morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes 
bim easy six months longer. 
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8. But if he sees you at a billiard table, or hears your 
voice at a tavern, when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day, and demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

9. It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you 
owe; it makes you appear a careful, as well as an honest 
inan. and that still ixicreases your credit. 

10. Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many peo- 
ple who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an 
exact account, for some time, both of your expenses and 
your income. 

11. If you take the pains at first to mention particulars, 
it will have this good effect; you will discover how wonder- 
.fully small, trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and 
will discern what might have been, and may, for the future, 
be saved, without occasioning any great inconvenience. 

12.. In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
^(ods, industry and frugality; that is, waste neither time 
nor money, but make the best use of both. , Without indus- 
try and frugality, nothing will do, and with them, every 
thing will do. ^ 

', 13, He who gets all he can honestly, and saves all he 
gets, (necessary expenses excepted^ will certainly become 
Tvch; if that Being who governs the world, to whom all 
should loc^ for a blessing on their honest endeavors, doth 
not, in his* wise providence, otherwise determiae. 



LESSON LIV. 

On the Death of Hamilton. — Samuel Ewing. 

Athens her orator, her Ceasar Rome 

Have mourned. Her noble Chatham, AiDion mourns. 

And Sparta's heroes gather round the grave 

Beneath whose turf Leonidas was laid. 

These men were great and good, and merited 

The fairest honors, and the warmest tears. 
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Thou too my eountry I hast a debt to pay 
Of which Peruvian mines were poor to rid thee ! 
No! let thy lips dwell ceaseless on the name. 
Let thy- wftrm-tears bedew the yet green grave, 
And let the laurels, which thy loye may plant, 
Thicken around the fame of Hamilton. 

For he was thine and only thine my country I 

Thy fields attest his valor. in thy cause; 

Thy Senate hung in rapture on his lips . 

Which poured as rich a stream of eloquence 

As Athens knew. Full many a sleepless night 

His thorny pillow owned the sighs and tears 

Which heaved and streamed for thee, and thee alone I 

Had I that glow 
Of intellect, which late illumed thy soul. 
And proved Promethean, fire no fabled song, 
I then should muse for friendship's partial ear, 
Strains not unworthy of thy brightening fame ! 

Yet to thy country still that fame is dear, 
And He who formed thee good as thou wert great 
May prompt some pen to sketch each glorious deeo 
Tb?^t marked thy days. Tb^Q shall the historic page 

Record thee as thou wert. 

Thy valorous acts 
Shall lead the youthful warrior to the field, 
Who still shall copy thee, and stay his sword 
When mercy sues. 

In academic shades. 
When youth shall dwell upon that eloquence, 
Which Greece alone had rivalled, he shall feel 
Ambition lighting all her glowing fires ; 
His heart shall throb, his ^eble pulses swell. 
His bright eye kindle, and with rapid glance 
Dart on the page devoted to thy fame. 
And as he gazes on the envied light. 
Which thou hadst early reached, he yet may deem 
It well befitting his adventurous flight 
To seat him there. 
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Some youthful Solon toO| 
bom fate may lead to build an empire up, 
all gather wisdom from thy luminous mind, 
lich saw its country, even at its birth, 
St sinking to the tomb where states repose^ 
id nobly rescuing it from faction^s graspi 
inted the path to honor and to fame. 

me, ais he steals along, and ceaseless yields 
3titiogs greatness to oblivion's tomb, 
all own thy fame superior to his power^ 
id feel the splendor that encircles thee! 

18 foes of virtue, Hamilton ! were thine, 

id thine her dearest friends ! She lessoned thee 

ben pleasure's syrens wantoned in thy path, 

i fix thy steady eye on honor's form, 

id deem the hours misspent which found thee not 

ly country's Mentor; and she promised thee 

le sweetest recompense for all thy toils, 

hich virtue gives, and souls like thine desire! 



LESSON LV. 
The Winged Worshippers. — Charijbs Sfraoue* 

i¥o swallows haying flown into church during divine 
ice, were apostrophised as follows : 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the field of Heaven! 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

Why perch ye here, ^■ 

Where mortals to their Maker bend? 

Can your pure spirits fear, 
The God ye never could offend? 

Ye never knew ^ 

The crimes for which we came to weep: 
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Penance is not for you, 
Blest wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 'tis given 
To wake sweet nature's untaught lays; 

Beneath the arch of Heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands,* 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or if ye stay. 
To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way. 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowds 
On envied wings could I but fly, 

I'd bathe in yon bright cloud. 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'Twere Heaven indeed, 
Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 












LESSON LVI. 
The Humane Indian, 

1. An Indian, who had not met with his usual success in 
hunting, wandered down to a plantation among the back 
settlements in Virginia, and, seeing a planter at his door, 
asked for a morsel of bread, for he was very hungry. The 
planter bid him begone, for he would give him^ne^ 

2. "Will you give me a cup of your beer?" 'said the In- 
dfen. "No, you shall have none here," replied the plan- 
ter. "But I am very faint," said the savage. "Will you 
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e me only a draught of cold -water?'' 'Hlet you gone, 

1 Indian dog; you shall have nothing here,'' said the 

nter. 

{. It happened, some months afler, that the planter went 

a shooting party up into the woods, where, intent upon 

game, he missed his company, and lost his way ; and, 

;ht coming on, he wandered through the forest, till he 

ded an Indian wigwam. 

L He approached the savage's habitation, and asked 

1 to. show -him the way to a plantation on that side the 

intry. "It is too late for you to go there this evening," 

d the Indian; "but if you will accept of my homely fare, 

1 are welcome." 

>. He then offered him some venis(Hi, and such other 

reshment as his stock afforded, and, having laid some 

ir-skins for his bed, he desired that he would repose 

iselffor the night, and he would awake him early in 

morning, and conduct him on his way. 
K Accordingly in the. morning they set off, and the In- 
n led him out of the forest, and put him into the road 
ich he was to pursue ; but, just as they were taking leave, 
stepped before the planter, and, turning round, staring 

in his face, asked him whether he recollected his fea- 
es. The planter was now struck with shame and con- 
ion, when he recognized in his kind protector the Indian 
om he had so harshly treated. 

^ He confessed that he knew him, and was full of jexcu- 
for his brutal behavior; to which the Indian only replied ; 
hen you see poor Indians fainting for a cup of cold 
ter, don't say again, 'Get you gone, you Indian dog.'," 
e Indian then wished him well on his journey, and left 
I, It is not difficult to say which of these two had the 
t claim to the name of Christian. 



LESSON LVn. 
Domestic lAfe. — tJpHN E. Hall. 

. It is by no means unusual with old bachelors, who. 
some special reasons, have become enrolled in this 

9 
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right worshipful fraternity, to decry flie institution of matrif 
mony. 

2. Whether their situation be the consequence of choice 
or caprice, or the result of necessity, is not my business 
to inquire. They are willing to declare, that the grapes 
are sour, and they endeavor to avert the sneers of their 
associates by every sarcasm which ill nature or disappoint- 
ment can invent against the sex which man was bom to 
please; " . . 

3. In the morning of life, our path is strewed with flow- 
ers, and in every breeze we scent the perfume of the bow- 
er; we commence the career with no care for the iiiture, 
and no thought of the past. A prospect i§ presented to our 
delighted eyes, where every object smiles in the verdure (^ 
spiing, and the intermediate plain is covered with fragrant 
blossoms, which gladden the eye, and invite the hand. 

4. A chilling winter succeeds. The decayed branches, 
stripped of their gaudy ornaments, tremble in the blast; 
and the earth is strewed with leaves, which present a me- 
lancholy picture of their former animation. 

5. A universal gloom overspreads the face of natare. 
The solitary inhabitant of the grove retraces the path in 
which he was wont to stray, but his ear is no longer saluted 
by the matin songs of the lark, or the hymn of &e nightin- 
g^e. He stands alone like a blighted oak in the middle of 
an extensive plain. He murmurs at his lot^ but reflects not 
that he has occasioned the evils which he laments. 

6. He neglected to gather the violets and the roses which 
were spread in wanton profusion around his hut,' and to 
strew his couch with the blooming flowers of spring. But 
now, when the reeds which formerly whispered the accents 
of love, respire nought but the harsh and dissonant sounds \ 
of withered old age, he complains of his dreary condition, ^ 
and vainly sighs at the remembrance of days that are J 
gone. ' ^ 

7. The fickleness of one, the folly of another, or the in- 
gratitude of a third, all conspire to prevent them from en- 
gaging in those ties which are only to be loosed by an 
eternal separation. 

8. But it is neither consistent with the obligations of du- 
t^f nor a rational estimate of happiness, thait man should 
live alone. It is true, that in solitude we are removed from 
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nany of the distractions and cares which agitate the mind, 
md perplex the brain. We avoid those seductive temptar 
ions which are spread to ensnare the heedless steps of the 
inwary. 

i>. But it is worthy of considel*ation whether it be just to 
enjoy the advantages of society without endeavoring to re- 
pay the debt by the exertion of those faculties with which 
we are endowed. No man can live without the aid of oth- 
ers ; and if he examine his inclinations and his habits, he 
must discover that he was not made for himself, but for so- 
ciety. 

10. He is a member of one large family, and he should 
contribute his mite towards the support, the comfort and 
the happiness of those around him. It is not sufficient that 
by jdiligent perseverance he acquire the arts of eloquence, 
the charms of poetry, or the solidity of learning. 

11. The most cultivated understanding, the most brilliant 
talents, are no otherwise useful nor honorable, than as they 
contribute to the prosperity of government, and the wel- 
fare of society. He who cherishes the better dispositions 
Df the heart is more laudably employed than the leader of a 
senate, or the conqueror of kingdoms. This is the only 
true and permanent honor, which erects a monument more 
durable than the marble of Paria. 

12. Nature herself teaches us that there are seasons 
when the glare of the world has lost the power of delight- 
ing the soul ; when the ear becomes deaf to the plaudits of 
a noisy woii^d, and the pulse of ambition no longer throbs. 
The statesman abandons the unsteady helm, and the sol- 
dier forsakes the tented field, that they may seek the sweets 
of happiness amidst the tranquil pleasures of a domestic 
fireside. 
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LESSON LYin. 

Tfte Dog Train. 

1. In the northern parts of Americai where the snow 
&lls deep, and lies en the ground all winter, a small sled 
or sleigh, dr$kwn. by dogs, and sometimes called a dog tramj 
is used for travelling. 

2. That which is represented in the picture, is a speci- 
men of the sort used in Upper Canada^ and in the norUi 
western part of the United States. It is made of a light 
firame ci wood covered with a dressed skin. 

3. The part in which the feet go, is lined with furs, and 
)B covered in, like the fore part of a shoe. Its bottom is of 
plank, about half an inch thick, and some inches longer 
than the train, and an inch or two wider. 

4. In this train a lady is very comfortable, and can take 
a child in. her arms, whilst her husband or friend, standing 
on the part of the bottom that projects behind, gives the 
word to his well trained dogs, who are capable of trotting 
with this family forty miles a day. 

5. They generally wrap themselves up warm, in a room, 
before a go^ fire, then get fixed snugly in the train; the 
driver helps the dogs to get the train upon the snow, and 
start it, and then cracks his whip, and away they go. In 
this vehicle visits are constantly paid in the winter. 

6. The dogs used for this purpose are of a particular 
breed, with sharp noses, erect pointed ears, and long bushy 
tails. They resemble ^e wolf very much in appearance; 
but are perfectly docile. 



LESSON LIX. 

Effects of Persevering Industry. 

1. OiTE of the most distinguished officers in the army of 
the Revolution, was General John Sullivan, a man (» ob- 
scure parentage, bred in the humble ranks of poverty, who 
raised himself by his talents and industry, to the highest 
offices in the gifl of his country. 

2. He was the son of Scotch parents, who resided at 

9* 
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Berwick, in Maine, and in early life was the architect of 
his own fortune. Desirous of procuring an education, he 
went to Portland, and offered his services to a Mr. Liver- 
more, a Counsellor at Law. He offered to take care of Mr. 
Livermore^s horse, split his wood, &c., if Mr. Livermore 
would board him, and give him the privilege of reading bis 
books. The bargain was concluded; J<^ was &ithful to 
his trust, and was enabled to spend much time in his em- 
ployer's library. 

3. One evening, however, Mr. Livermore returned from 
an excursion, and John was not at hand to take care ofihs 
horse . It was found on enquiry of a domestic, that a cli- 
ent had called for Mr. Livermore to manage a case to be 
brought before a Justice that evening, and as his master 
was absent, John had offered his services, and had actually 
gone off with the man. 

4. Mr. Livermore's curiosity was excited — and after 
taking care of his horse, he slipped quietly into the court 
without being perceived by John. The case was managed 
with such ingenuity and ability, and so much native talent 
was displayed, that after his return home, Mr. Livermore 
addressed him : — "John, my kitchen is no place for yon— 
follow on in your studies ; give them your undivided atten- 
tion, and you shall have what assistance you need from me 
mitil you are in condition to repay it." 

5. The result is well known — ^that he became eminent 
at the bar; and at the call of his country, he made a great 
personal sacrifice in leaving his profession to enter the ar- 
my. Here he shone as a star of the first magnitude, and 
will have his name handed down to posterity as the com> 
panion and confidential friend of the Father of his country. 
Afler the close of the war, he was President of New-Hamp- 
shire three years — afterwards District Judge. 

6. James Sullivan, brother of John, who was afterwards 
Governor of Massachusetts, was in his minorship employed 
as a boatman on the Piscataqua. He was engaged in tbis 
Imsiness when both of his legs were broken, the marks of 
which he ever afterwards bore. 

7. What noble examples are here given to stimulate 
young men in -the acquisition of knowledge, and the im- 
provement of their natural talents. 
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LESSON LX. 

Eulogy of Washington. — Joseph Hopkinsox. 

. Until our Washington appeared, every nation had 
^reat man, and proudly refused to admit the superiority 
my rival. With him all competition is abandoned ; and 

wise and good of all nations unite in pronouncing him 

most worthy, 

\. The orators and statesmen of England and France 
e vied with each other in eulogizmg the virtues of 
shinglon. 

I. The leaders of opposing parties, rivals fbr power and 
le, transcendent in their own talents and stations, and 
ering systematically, upon every other subject, have 
'eed in bowing to the supremacy of the American patri- 

in reverencing the great qualities and pure excellence 
the man of America — the man of the age«— the man of 
nkind. 

L "Such a character," says a French orator, "is worthy 
the best days of antiquity. In collecting all the traits 
ich compose it, we doubt if it has appeared in our age; 
) believe we have before us one of those illustrious men, 
finely portrayed by Plutarch." 

S. The eloquence of the British parliament has been 
de to sparkle with the achievements and virtues of 
ishington; and the most celebrated journal of our day 
$aks thus on the same subject: — 

3. "The images of grandeur and power, those meteor 
lits which exhaled in the stormy atmosphere of revolu- 
a, to allure the ambitious, and dazzle the weak, made no 
pression on the firm and virtuouEf soul of the American 
mnander. Having given liberty to his country. Wash- 
[ton once more retired to his paternal roof, follow^ by 
\ fervent admiration of his countrymen. Every heart, 
leed, at all susceptible of being moved by the view of 
•ral greatnee^, of all that displays divinity of soul in cre- 
A man, must have warmed with admiration, on seeing him 
K) saved a country, renounce power and honors, and retain 

other reward for his services than that country's love." 
7. It is not, therefore, by the selfish partiality, or over- 
^ning pride of his own countrymen, that Washington is 
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hailed ^first in war, and lirst in peace,^' but by the suffiragei ^ 
of the most distinguished men of every people. Tha 
crowned monarch, on his glittering thrcme, over whatever 
region he may rule, and by whatever' principles he may go- 
vern, drops his sceptre at the name of Washington; of ie« 
publican Washington, 

8. Yes — he who disregarded crowns and sceptres, re- 
ceives the homage of kings who wear them. The specula- 
tiye, philosophical statesman, whose systems require a pe^ 
fection of virtue seldom attained, finds all he wants in the 
life of Washington. 

9. The moralist points to him as the great example; and j 
the religious pride themselves on his exalted piety. All i 
men strive to be, or seem, like Washington. 

10. The proudest feel no humility in yielding to him; 
nor the best, in confessing his superiority. Thus, when the 
glorious luminary of the day comes forth, the smaller lighH J 
are buried in his blaze, and we scarcely remember that 
"such things were." 

11. What is the spell . in which he thus l^inds the afieo 
tions of men? What is the mighty magic which thuseD' 
chains admiration, and overpowers the faculties of evilf 
Envy, calumny, pride, and self-love, all confess his domio- ' 
ion, and leave him unmolested, and unapproached. 

12. It is not that he was dauntless as the eagle that float* 
ed on his banner; for Ambition is ever fearless in pursuiog 
his darlmg hopes. It is not that he was wise, for wisdon 
has sometimes visited the unjust, and dwelt with the ob- 
scure. It is not that he was fortunate, for a lasting repu- 
tation never yet was raised on accident. I 

13. It is that all his great and rare qualifications wen ^ 
governed by an unerring sense oi justice, which 3delded t9 a 
no suggestion of interest or convenience; by a noble didn- ^ 
terestedness, which made no calculations for himself; by » 
benevolence which extended over every human want and 
weakness; by a firmness of soul, which made no compiO' 
mises between right and wrong; by a dignified, pure, and 
upright love of country, which bravely pursued her true 
interests, her honest policy, regardless of popular eirnn 
and temporary delusions. 

14. He knew his country, and he trusted her fi>r his ul- 
timate justification, even wl^n he /opposed her feelings and 
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many of the distractions and cares which agitate the mind, 
and perplex the brain. We avoid those seductive tempta- 
tions which are spread to ensnare the heedless steps of the 
unwary. 

9. But it is worthy of consideration whether it be just to 
enjoy the advantages of society without endeavoring to re- 
pay the debt by the exertion of those faculties with which 
we are endowed. No man can live without the aid of oth- 
ers ; and if he examine his inclinations and his habits, he 
must discover that he was not made for himself, but for bo- 
ciety. 

10. He is a member of one large family, and he should 
contribute his mite towards the support, the comfort and 
the happiness of those around him. It is not sufficient that 
by jdiligent perseverance he acquire the arts of eloquence, 
the cha^rms of poetry, or the solidity of learning. 

11.. The most cultivated understanding, the most brilliant 
talents, are no otherwise useful nor honorable, than as they 
contribute to the prosperity of government, and the wel- 
fare of society. He who cherishes the better dispositions 
of the heart is more laudably employed than the leieider of a 
senate, or the conqueror of kingdoms. This is the only 
true and permanent honor, which erects a monument more 
durable than the marble of Paria. 

12. Nature herself teaches us that there are seasons 
when the glare (^ the world has lost the power of delight- 
ing the soul ; when the ear becomes deaf to the plaudits of 
a noisy woii}d, and the pulse of ambition no longer throbs. 
The statesman abandons the unsteady helm, and the sol- 
dier forsakes the tented field, that they may seek the sweets 
of happiness amidst the tranquil pleasures of a domestic 
fireside. 
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3. It was a day in the month of August last, that ^ ! 
body of William Wilberforcc was to be deposited then^l 
and a little after one, a long procession issued from thi ' 
Parliament house, very near the Abbey, and pasong 
through the large concourse of people which filled thi 
street, they entered the iron gate, and thence through the 
great Gothic door, at the west front of the Abbey. 

4. As the procession passed in, they found themselyes 
ushered into the lower end of a most magnificent haUj 
with a paved floor, and lofty vaulted roof, and rows of 
grouped columns on each side, the spaces between which 
were ornamented with monuments of every possible form 
and design, the work of many centuries. The effect up« 
the feelings produced by coming, under such circumstan* 
ces, into such an interior is almost overwhelming. The 
lofty height of the painted arches above, the richly carved 
columns and cornices, the immense windows, and. the 
splendid perspective before, as the eye turns up the church 
which extends hundreds of feet, all impress the mind with 
emotions of the highest kind. 

5. Of course only a small part of so immense an inte- 
rior as this, can be employed for purposes of oral address. 
This part is an enclosure on the floor of the church, 
towards the remoter end, and from this enclosure a spacious 
area extends on each side, into wings which form a part 
of the main building, giving to the whole interior the Horn 
of a cross, the usual form of the churches erected in the 
middle ages. The lower end of this enclosure is formed 
by the organ, and within it are a pulpit and ranges of seats 
for a congregation, the whole being called the Choir. 

6. The procession was arranged in a straight line, 
extending up the church, a little to the left of the centre* 
Presently, a choir of about thirty singing boys and twenty 
men appeared. They came in froni a side dpor, and 
advanced in a line parallel with the other procession. The 
boys, who were from eight to fourteen years of age, were 
all arrayed in rich dresses. Half of their number wore 
crimson velvet small clothes and blue stockings, — the 
upper garment was a kind of loose fvock-coat, ornamented 
with red and yellow frogs and gold lace. Others, wore 
white robes, and all carried before them a book of maiMi- 
script music, containing the burial service. 
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LESSON LVnL 

« 

The Dog Train. 

1. In the northern parts of America^ where the snow 
folk deep, and lies en the ground all winter, a smaQ sled 
or sleigh, dri^wn by dogs, and sometimes called a dog tramj 
is used for travelling. 

2. That which is represented in the picture, is a speci- 
men of the sort used in Upper Canada, and in the north 
western part of the United States. It is made of a light 
firame ci wood covered with a dressed skin. 

3. The part in which the feet go, is lined with furs, and 
18 covered in, like the fore part of a shoe. Its bottom is of 
plank, about half an inch thick, and some inches longer 
than the train, and an inch or two wider. 

4. In this train a lady is very comfortable, and can take 
a child in her arms, whilst her husband or friend, standing 
on the part of the bottom that projects behind, gives the 
word to his well trained dogs, who are capable of trotting 
with this family forty miles a day. 

5. They generally wrap themselves up warm, in a room, 
before a go<^ fire, then get fixed snugly in the train; the 
driver helps the dogs to get the train upon the snow, and 
start it, and then cracks his whip, and away they go. In 
this vehicle visits are constantly paid in the winter. 

6. The dogs used for this purpose are of a particular 
breed, with sharp noses, erect pointed ears, and long bushy 
tails. They resemble Uie wolf very much in appearaxice; 
but are perfectly docile. 



LESSON LIX. 

Effects of Persevering Industry* 

1. One of the most distinguished officers in the army of 
the Revolution, was General John Sullivan, a man of ob- 
scure parentage, bred in the humble ranks of poverty, who 
raised himself by his talents and industry, to the highest 
offices in the gifl of his country. 

2. He was the son of Scotch parents, who resided at 

9» 
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13. The train of singers, the united friends, tlie deijgy, 
the Lords and Commons, all passed through, in successioo, 
while the sad and solemn notes of the funeral service were 
echoing along the aisles of the Abbey. When the proces- 
sion had passed, the iron gate was closed, and the multitude 
behind were lefl to look through the railing, while the 
crowded company of ladies and gentlemen, which had been 
admitted, went on, and gathered around the place of inte^ 
ment. 

14. Every place in this part of the Abbey was soon occu- 
pied, every nook and comer filled. Some climbed Upon 
the pedestals of the different monuments, and others stood 
clinging to iron railings. The choir of singers was arran- 
ged on one side of the grave ; the bishops and dignitaries of 
the church stood near. 

15. Afler the procession had thus been arranged at the 
grave, the body was taken from the bier and laid at the 
mouth of the tomb. While the preparations were making 
to lay it in the earth, the choir began to sing, in the woral 

'of the burial service, ^^Man that is born of woman hath but 
a short time to live." * » * * ajje cometh 
up and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay. In the midst 
of life we are in death." # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

16. While these solemn words were sung, the body was 
deposited in its last resting place', and the clergyman who 
conducted the obsequies of this his deceased brother, pro* 
nounces over the opened grave, which had just received its 
tenant, ^We commit his body to the groimd ; earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes,. dust to dust; looking for the general reBU^ 
rection in the last day, and the life of the world to coms^ 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." * ♦ # ♦ 

17. And the choir respond, ^^I heard a voice firom Hea* 
ven, saying unto me, write from henceforth. Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord; even so saith the Spirit; for 
they rest from their labors." 

18. Thus closes the earthly history of William Wilbe^ 
force, the Christian Statesman. He has left, however, in 
the hearts of the Christian world, a far more permanent 
monument,, than the majestic pile of buildings which cov- 
ers his mortal remains. 

19. Reader, do you wish to know why the remains of 
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^berfbrce were so highly honored? He was a man of 
gilents and leamiAg, who had industriously improved his 
tiind ; he was a humble Christian who honored God, and 
oved his fellow men; he was a great and good man, who 
pent all his time, and exerted all the energies of his mind 
B doing good. He was admired for his great knowledge, 
oved for his virtues, axid honored for his Christian benevo- 
enre. 



~ ■ f 



LBS SON LXn. 

Adoenhire of Washingion. — New YoRk Mirror. 

1. Onb pleasant oYenipg in the month of June, in the 
'ear 17-^-, a man was observed entering the borders of a 
irood, near the Hudson river, his appearance that of a person 
bove the common rank. The inhabitants of a country village 
Fould have dignified him with the title of ^squire, and from 
lis manner, have pronounced him proud; but tiiose more 
ccustomed to society, would inform you, there was some- 
bing like a military air about him. 

2. His horse panted as if it had been. hard pushed for 
ome miles; yet from the owner^ frequent stops to caress 
he patient animal, he could not be charged with want of 
lumanity; but seemed to be actuated by some urgent ne- 
sessity. 

3. The rider^s forsaking a good road for the by-path lea» 
ting through the woods, indicated a desire to avoid the 
;asse of other travellers. 

4« He had not lefl the house where he inquired the direc- 
ion of the above mentioned path more than two hours, be* 
fore the quietude of the place was broken by the noise of 
listant thunder. 

5. He was soon after obliged to dismount, travelling be- 
coming dangerous, as darkness concealed surrounding ob- 
ects, except when the lightning's flash afibrded him a mo* 
mentary view of his situation. A peal, louder, and of lon* 
^r duration than any of the preceding, which now burst 
3ver his head, seeming as if it would rend the woods asun- 
der, was quickly followed by a heavy &11 of rain, which 
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penetntad the clodung of the struiger ere be oould obtun 
the shelter of a huge oeik whkh stood at a little distance. 

6. Almost exhausted with the labors of the day, he was 
about "mking such di&poeltioii of the saddle and his owb 
ooat, as would enable him to pass the night with what com- 
fort circumstances would admit, when he espied a light 
glimmering through the trees. Animated with the hope of 
better lodgings, he determined to proceed. 

7. The w^ay, which was somewhat steep, became atten- 
ded with more obstacles the fiurther he advanced ; the soil 
being composed of clay, which the rain had rendered so 
soft that his feet slipped at every step. By the utmost 
perseverance, this difficulty was finally overcome without 
any accident, and he had the pleasure of finding himself 
in front of a decent loc^ung fiirm house. The watch dog 
began bailung, which brought the owner of the mansion to 
the door. 

8. ^Who is there r said he. <<A friend, who haa lost his 
way, and in search of a place of shelter,^ was the answer. 
^Gome in, sir,'' added the first speaker, 'Sind whatever my 
house will afford, you shall have with welcome.'' ^I must 
first provide for the weary companion of my journey," re- 
marked the other. 

9. But the former undertook the task, and after conduct- 
mg the new comer into a room where his wife was seated, 
he led the horse to a well-stored barn, and there provided 
for him most bountifully. On rejoining the traveller, he 
obeerved, ^That is a noble animal of yours, sir." 

10. ^Yes," was the reply, '^nd I am sorry that I was 
obliged to misuse him so, as to make it necessar}' lo give 
you so much trouble with the care of him; but I have yet 
to thank you for your kindness to both of us." 

11. ^I did no more than my duty, sir," said the enter- 
tainer, ^and therefore am entitled to no thanks. But So- . 
san," added he, turning to the hostess, with a half reproach- 
ful look, "why have you not given the gentleman some- 
thing to eat?" 

12. Fear had prevented the good woman from exercising 
her well known benevolence ; for a robbery had been com- 
mitted by a lawless band- of depredators, but a few dayB be- 
fore, in the neighborhood, &nd as report stated that the ruf- 
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flans were all well dressed, her imaginatioii suggested 
that this man might be one of them. 

13. At her husband's remonstrance she now readily en- 
gaged in repairing her error, by preparing a plentiful 
repast. During the meal, there was much interesting con- 
versation among the three. As soon as the worthy coun- 
tryman perceived that his guest had satisfied his appetite, 
he informed him, that it was now the hour at which the 
family usually performed their evening devotions, inviting 
ium at the same time to be present. The invitation was 
accepted in these words : 

14. "It would afford me the greatest pleasure to cmn- 
muoe with my Heavenly Preserver, afler the events of the 
day; such exercises prepare us for the repose which we 
seek in sleep." 

15. The host now reached the Bible from the shelf, and 
afler reading a chapter and singing, concluded the whole 
with a fervent prayer; then lighting a pine knot, conducted 
the person he had entertained, to his chamber, wished him a 
good night's rest, and retired to the adjoining apartment. 

16*. "John." whispered the woman, "that is a good gen- 
tleman, and not one of the highwaymen, as I supposed." 

17. "Yes, Susan," said he, "I like him better for think- 
ing of his God, than for all his kind inquiries afler our wel- 
fare. I wish our Peter had been home from the army, if 
it was only to hear this good man talk; I am sure Washing- 
ton himself could not say more for his counf ry, nor give a 
better history of the hardships endured by our brave sol- 
diers." 

18. *^Who knows now," enquired the wife, ^'but it may 
be he himself, after all, my dear; for they do say he travels 
just so, all alone, sometimes. Hark! what's thatP 

10. The sound of a voice came from the chamber of their 
guest, who was now engaged in his private religious wor- 
ship. After thanking the Creator for his many mercies, 
and asking a blessing on the inhabitants of the house, he 
continued, "and now, AJmighty Father, if it be thy holy will, 
that we shall obtain a place and a name among the nations 
of the earth, grant that we may be enabled to show our 
gratitude for thy goodness, by our endeavors to fear and 
obey thee. 

gQ« <(!Qles9 U9 with wisdom in our ooimeib, success in 
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battle, and let all our victories be tempered with humanitj. 
Endow, also, our enemies with enlightened minds, that they 
may become sensible of their injustice, and willing to 
restore our liberty and peace. Grant the petition of thy 
servant, for the sake of him whom thou hast called thy be- 
loved son : nevertheless, not my will, but thy will be done. 
Amen." 

21. The next morning the traveller, declining the pres- 
sing solicitations to breakfast with his host, declared it was 
necessary for him to cross the river immediately, at the 
same time offering part of his purse as a compensation for 
what he had received, which was refused. 

22. "Well, sir," continued he, "since you will not permit 
me to recompense you for your trouble, it is but just that I 
should inform you on .whom you have conferred so many 
obligations, while I beg you to add to them, by requesting 
your assistance in crossing the river. 

23. "I had been out yesterday endeavoring to obtain 
some information respecting our enemy, and being alone, 
ventured too far from the camp. On my return, I was sur- 
prised by a foraging party, and only escaped by my knowl- 
edge of the roa&, and fleetness of my horse. .My name is 
George Washington." 

24. Surprise kept the listener silent for a moment; then 
after unsuccessfully repeating the invitation to partake of 
some refreshment, he hastened to call two negroes, with 
whose assistance he placed the horse on a small rail of 
timber that was lying in the river, near the door, and soon 
conveyed the general to the opposite side, where he left 
him to pursue his way to the camp, wishing him a safe and 
prosperous journey. 

25. On his return to the house, he found that while he 
was engaged in making preparations for conveying the 
horse across the river, his illustrious visitor had persuaded 
his wife to accept a token of remembrance, which the &n^ 
ily are proud of exhibiting to this day. 

26. The above is only one of the hazards encountered 
by this truly great patriot, for the purpose of transmitting 
to posterity the treasures we now enjoy. Let us acknowf 
edge the benefits received, by our endeavors to preserve 
them in their purity; and by. keeping in remembrance the 
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eat source whence these blessings flow, may we be enabled 
render our names worthy of being enrolled with that of 
B "Father df his CJountry ." 



LESSON LXm. 
The Alps. — ^Wnjjs Gatlord Claioc. 

Pkoud monuments of God ! sublime ye stand 

Among the wonders of His mighty hand : 

With summits soaring in the upper sky, 

Where the broad day looks down with burning eye; 

Where gorgeous clouds in solemn pomp repose. 

Flinging rich shadows on eternal snows : 

Piles of triumphant dust, ye stand alcHie, 

And hold, in kingly state, a peerless throne. 

Like olden conquerors, on high ye rear 
The regal empire and the glittering spear: 
Round icy spires the mists, in wreaths unrollM, 
Float ever near, in purple or in gcJd: 
And voiceful torrents, sternly rolling there,. 
Fill with wild music the unpiUarM air : 
What garden, or what hall on earth beneath, 
Thrills to such tones, as o'er the mountains breathe? 

There, through long ages past, those summits shone. 
When morning radiance on their state was thrown; 
There, when the summer day's career was done, 
PlayM the last glory of the sinking sun ; 
There, sprinkling lustre o'er the cataract's shade, 
The chastened moon her glittering rainbow made, ' 
And blent w^h pictured. stars, her lustre lay. 
Where to still vales the free stream leap'd away. 

Where are the thronging hosts of other days. 
Whose banners jQoated o'er the Alpine ways? 
Who, through their high defiles, to battle wound, 
While deamy ordnance stirred the heights anmnd? 
Gone— ^e the dream that melts at early mora, 

10» 
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When the lark^s anthem through the sky is home: 
Gone — ^like the wrecks that sink in ocean's spraji — 
And chill Ohlivion murmurs — ^where are they? . 

Yet "Alps on Alps" still rise; — ^the lofty home 

Of storms and eagles, where their pinions roam : 

Still round their peaks the magic colors lie, 

Of morn and eve, imprinted on the sky; 

And still, while kings and thrones shall fade and &11, 

And empty crowns ue dim upon the pall; 

Still shall their glaciers flash — their torrents roar — 

^Till kingdoms fall, and nations rise no more. 



LESSON LXIV. 

The Little Man in Black»-^-W. Irvino. 

1. The following story has been handed down by famfly 
tradition for more than a century. It is one on which my 
cousin Christopher dwells, with more than his usual prolix- 
ity; and I have thought it worthy of being laid before loy 
readers; 

2. Soon after my grandfather, Mr. Lemuel Cockloft, bad 
quietly settled himself at the Hall, and just about the time 
that the gossips of the neighborhood, tired of prying into 
his affairs, were anxious for some new tea-table topic, the 
busy community of our little village was thrown into a ^"and, 
turmoil of curicwity and coniecture,-r-a situation very com- 
mon to little gossiping villages, — ^by the sudden and unac- 
countable appearance of a mysterious individual. 

3. The object of this solicitude was a little, black-lookioE 
man, of a foreign aspect, who took possession of an oul 
building, which, having long had the reputation of being 
haunted, was in a state of ruinous desolation, and an object 
of fear to all true believers in ghosts. 

4. He usually wore a high sugar-loaf hat, with a narrow 
brim, and a little black cloak, which, short as he was, scarce- 
ly reached below his knees. He sought no intimacy or 
acquaintance with any one; appeared to take no interest in 
the pleasures or the little broils of the village : nor ever 
talked, except sometimes to himself in an outlwdish tongue. 
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5. He ocMnmcmly carried a large book, covered with 
sheepskin, under his arm ; appeared always to be lost in 
meditation; and was oflen met by the peasantry, sometimes 
watching the dawn of day; sometimes, at noon, seated un- 
der a tree, poring over his volume, and sometimes, at eve- 
ning, gazing with a look of sober tranquility, at the sun, as 
it gradually sunk below the horizon. 

6. The good people in the vicinity beheld something pro- 
digiously singular in all this. A profound mystery seemed 
to hang about the stitmger, which, with all their sagacity, 
they could not penetrate; and, in the excess of worldly 
charity, they pronounced it a sure sign Hhai he was no 
better than he should be :^^ a phrase innocent enough in it- 
self, but which, as applied in common, signifies nearly eve- 
ry thing that is bad. 

7. The young people thought him a gloomy misanthrope, 
because he never joined in their sports: — the old men 
thought still more hardly of him, because he followed no 
trade, nor ever seemed ambitious of earning a farthing :-^ 
and, as to the old gossips, . baffled by the inflexible tacitur- 
nity of the stranger, they unanimously decreed, that a man 
who could not, or would not talk, was no better than a dumb 
beast. 

8. The little man in black, careless of their opinions, 
seeibed resolved to maintain the liberty of keeping his own 
secret; and the consequence was, that in a little while, the 
whole village was in an uproar : for, in little communities 
of this description, the members have always the privilege 
of being thoroughly versed, and even of meddling, in all 
the affidrs of each other. 

9. A confidential conference was held, one Sunday morn- 
ing, after sermon, at the door of the village church, and 
the character of the unknown fully investigated. The 
sdiool-master gave, as his opinion, that he was the wander- 
ing Jew : — the sexton was certain that he must be a free* 
mason, from his silence : — a third maintained, with great 
obstinacy, that he was a High German doctor, and that the 
book which he carried about with him, contained the se- 
crets of the black art: — ^but the most prevailing opinion 
seemed to be, that he was a witch, — a race of beings at 
tbat tioie abounding ia those parts, — and a sagacious old 
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matron proposed to ascertain the feet, by tgeusing him into 
a kettle of hot water. 

10. Suspicion, when once afloat, goes with wind and 
tide, and soon becomes certainty. Many a stormy night 
was the little man in black seen, by the flashes of light- 
ning, frisking and curveting in the air upon a broomstiek; 
and it was always observable that at those times, the sto)nu 
did more mischief than at any other. The old lady, in 
particular, who suggested the humane ordeal of the boiling 
kettle, lost, on one of these occasions, a fine brindle cow; 
which accident was entirely ascribed to the vengeance rf 
the little man in black. 

11. If ever a mischievous hireling rode his master's favo- 
rite horse to a distant frolic, and the animal was observed to 
be lame and jaded in the morning, the little manin black was 
sure to be at the bottom of the a^ir : nor could a high wind 
howl through the village at night, but the old women shrug' 
ged up their shoulders, and observed, that the little man ifi 
black was in his tantrums, 

19. In short, he became the bugbear of every house; and 
was as eflectual in frightening little children into obedience 
and hysterics as the redoubtable Raw*head-and-bloody- 
bones himself; nor could a house-'wife of the village sleep 
in peace, except under the guardianship of a horse-shoe 
nailed to the door. 

13. .The object of these direful suspicions remained, for 
some time, totally ignorant of the wonderful quandary he 
had occasioned : but he was soon doomed to feel its ^ects. 
An individual who is once so unfortunate as to incur the odi- 
um of a village, is, in a great measure, outlawed and pro- 
scribed, and becomes a mark for injury and insult; particu- 
larly if he has not the power, or the disposition to recrimi- 
nate. The little venomous passions, which, in the great 
world, are dissipated. and weakened by being widely diffu- 
sed, act, in the narrow limits of a country town, with col- 
lected vigour, and become rancorous, in proportion as they 
are confined in their sphere of action. 

14. The little man in black experienced the truth of this. 
Every mischievous urchin, returning from school, had fall 
liberty to break his windows: and this was considered as a 
most daring exploit; for, in such awe did they stand of him, 
that the most adventurous school-boy was never seen to ap- 
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"oach his threshold; and at night, would prefer going round 
J the hy-roads, where a traveller had been murdered by 
le Indians, rather than pass by the door of his forl<Mm bab- 
ition. 

15. The ooiy living creature that seemed to have any 
ire or affection for this dmorud being, was an old turn- 
lit, — ^the companion of his lonely mansion, and his solitary 
anderings, — 4he sharer of his scanty meal, and — sorry am 
to say it, — the sharer of his persecutions. The -turnspit, 
ke his master, was peaceable and inoffensive^ — never 
Down to bark at a horse, to growl at a traveller, or to 
uarrel with the dogs of th^ neighborhood. 

16. He followed close at his master's heels, when he 
.ent out; and, when he returned, stretched himself in the 
m-beams, at the door; demeaning himself, in all things, 
ke a civil and well disposed turnspit. But, notwithstand- 
ig his exemplary deportment, he fell, likewise, under the 
1 report of the village, as being the famiUar of the little 
lan in black, and the evil spirit that presided at his incan- 
itions. The old hqvel was considered as the scene of their 
nhallowed rites, and its harmless tenants regarded with a 
etestation which their inoffensive conduct never merited. 

17. Though pelted and jeered at by the brats of the vil- 
ige, and frequently abused by their parents, the little man 
A black never turned to rebuke them; and his faithful dqg, 
irhen wantonly assaulted, looked up wistfully in his mas- 
er's &ce, and there learned a lesson of oatience and for- 
bearance. 



LESSON LXV. 

7%e Same Subject^ Cencluded* 

1. The movements of this inscrutable being had Icnig 
een the subject of speculation at Cocklofl Hall; for its in- 
lates were full as much given to wondering as their de- 
cendants. The patience with which he bore his persecu- 
ons, particularly surprised them; for patience is a virtue 
ut little known in the Cocklofl fiimily. 

2. My grandmother, who, it appears, was rather super- 
titious, saw in this humility nothing but the gloomy sulieii- 
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nesB of a wizard, who restrained himself for the present, in 
hopes of midnight vengeance. The parson of the village, kr 
who was a man of some reading, pronounced it the stub- |il 
bom insensibility of a stoic philosopher. My grandfather, 
who, worthy soul, seldom wandered abroad in search of 
conclusions, took data from his own excellent hearty and re- 
garded it as the humble forgiveness of a Christian. 

3. But, h'owever different were their opinions as to dn 
character of the stranger, they agreed in one particular) 
namely, in never intruding upon his solitude ; and my grand- 
mother, who was, at that time, nursing my mother, never 
left the room without wisely pu^ng the large family Bible 
into the cradle,— a, sure tsdisman, in her opinion, againet 
witchcraft and necromancy. 

4. One stormy night, when a bleak north-east wind 
moaned about the cottages, and roared around the village 
steeple, my grandfather was returning from, club, preceded 
by a servant with a lantern. Just as he arrived opposite 
the desolate abode of the little man in black, he was arrest- 
ed by the piteous howling of a dog, which, heard in the 
pauses of the storm, was exquisitely mournful; and he fan- 
cied, now apd then, tliat he caught the low and br<^en 
groans of some one in distress. 

5. He stopped for some minutes, hesitating between the 
benevolence of his heart, and a sensation of genuine deli- 
cacy, which, in spite of his eccentricity, he fully possessed, 
and which forbade him to pry into the concerns of his neigh- 
bors. Perhaps, too, this hesitation might have been strengtlh 
ened by a little taint of superstition ; for, surely, if the un- 
known had been addicted to witchcraft, this was almost pro- 
pitious night for his vagaries. 

6. At length the old gentleman^s philanthropy predomi- 
nated: no approached the hovel, and, pushing open the 
door, — for poverty has no occasion for lochs and keys,— 
beheld by the light of the lantern, a scene that smote his 
generous heart to the core. 

7. On a miserable bed, with a pallid and emaciated vi- 
sage, and hollow eyes, — in a room destitute of every con- 
venience, without fire to warm, or friend to console him^ — 
lay this helpless mortal, who had been so long the terror 
and wonder of the village. His dog was crouching on the 
scanty coverlet, and shivering with cold. My grandfiither 
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5. He oommonly carried a large book, covered with 
sheepskin, under his arm ; appeared always to be lost in 
meditation; and was oflen met by the peasantry, sometimes 
watching the dawn of day; sometimes, at noon, seated un- 
der a tree, poring over his volume, and sometimes, at eve- 
ning, gazing with a look of sober tranc[uility, at the sun, as 
it gradually sunk below the horizon. 

6. The good people in the vicinity beheld something pro- 
digiously singular in all this. A profound mystery seemed 
to hang about the stiUnger, which, with all their sagacity, 
they could not penetrate; and, in the excess of worldly 
charity, they pronounced it a sure dign <Hhat he was no 
better tiian he should be:'' a phrase innocent enough in it- 
self, but which, as applied in common, signifies nearly eve- 
ry thing that is bad. 

7. The young people thought him a gloomy misanthrope, 
because he never joined in their sports: — ^the old men 
thought still more hardly of him, because he followed no 
trade, nor ever seemed ambitious of earning a farthing ; — 
and, as to the old gossips, . baffled by the indexible tacitur- 
nity of the stranger, they unanimously decreed, that a man 
who could not, or would not talk, was no better than a dumb 
beast. 

8. The little man in black, careless of their opinions, 
seeihed resolved to maintain the liberty of keeping his own 
secret; and the consequence was, that in a little while, the 
whole village was in an uproar : for, in little communities 
of this description, the members have always the privilege 
oi being thoroughly versed, and even of meddling, in cul 
the a£&irs of each other. 

9. A confidential conference was held, one Sunday morn- 
ing, after sermon, at the door of the village church, and 
the character of the unknown fully investigated. The 
school-master gave, as his opinion, that he was the wander- 
ing Jew : — the sexton was certain that he must be a free- 
mason, from his silence : — a third maintained, with great 
obstinacy, that he was a High German doctor, and that the 
bo<^ which he carried about with him, contained the se- 
crets of the black art: — but the most prevailing opinion 
seemed to be, that he was a witch, — a race of beings at 
that tiooe abouxidipg in those parts, — and a sagacious old 
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it a moment with a kind of religious enthusiasm, and Ui 
lips moved as if engaged in prayer. The strange oonjee- 
tures concerning him rushed on my grandfather^s mind: — 
^He is an idolater,'^ thought he, <<and is worshipping tho 
sun.^' He listened a moment, and hlushed at his own un- 
charitable suspicion. He was only engaged in the pious 
devotions of a Christian. 

13. His simple orison being finished, the little man in 
black withdrew his eyes from the east, and taking my grand- 
fiither by the hand, and making a motion with ue other to 
the sun, — ^'^I love to contemplate it,^' said he; ^it is an em- 
blem of the universal benevolence of a true Christian;— 
and it is the most glorious work of Ifim who is philanthropy 
itself My grandfather blushed still deeper at his nngen- 
erous surmises. He had pitied the stranger at first; but now 
he revered him. He turned once more to regard him, but 
his countenance had undergone a change : — ^the holy entho- 
siasm that had lighted up each feature, had given place to 
an expression of mysterious import: — a gleam of grandeur 
seemed to steal across his Gothic visage, and he appeared 
full of some mighty secret which he hesitated to impart 

14. He raised his tattered nightH^ap, which had sunk al- 
most over his eyes ; and waving his withered hand with a 
slow and feeble expression of dignity — ^'In me," said he^ 
with laconic solemnity, — ''In me you behold the last de- 
scendant of the renowned Linkum Fidelius!" — ^My grand- 
father gazed at him with reverence ; for though he had ne* 
ver heard of the illustrious personage, thus pompously an- 
nounced, yet there was a certain black-letter dignity in the 
name, that peculiarly struck his fancy, and commanded his 
respect. 

15. "You have been kind to me," continued the little 
man in black, after a momentary pause, — ^Sind richly will 
I requite your kindness, by making you heir of my trea- 
sures ! In yonder large deal box are the volumes of my il- 
lustrious ancestor, of which I alone am the fortunate pos- 
sessor. Inherit them: ponder over them, and be wise.^ 

16. He grew faint with the exertion he had made, and 
sunk back, almost breathless, on his pillow. His hand, 
which, inspired with the importance of the subject, he had •; 
raised to my grandfather's arm, slipped from his hold, and 
fell over the side of the bed; and Yaa faithful dog licked it, 
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as if anxious to soothe the last moments of his master, and 
testify his gratitude to the hand that had so often cherished 
iiim. 

17. The untaught caresses of the faithful animal were 
not lost upon his dying master. He raised his languid eyes,— 
turned them on the dogj—^then on my grandfather, — and, 
haring given this silent recommendation,— closed them for- 
ever. 

18. The remains of the little man in hlack, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of many pious people, were decently in- 
terred in the church-yard of the village : — and his spirit, 
harmless as the body it once animated, has never been 
known to molest a living being. My grandfather complied, 
as far as possible, with his request. He conveyed the vo- 
lumes of Linkum Fidelius to his library : he pondered over 
them frequently :-*-but whether he grew wiser, the tradition 
does not mention, 

19. This much is certain, that his kindness to the poor 
descendant of Fidelius was amply rewarded by the appro- 
bation of his own heart, and the devoted attachment of the 
old'turnspit; who, transferring his affection from his deceas- 
ed master to his benefactor, became his constant attendant, 
and was father to a long line of runty curs that still flourish 
in the family. And thus was the Cocklofl library first en- 
riched by the valuable folios of the sage Linkum Fidelius. 



LESSON LXVI 

Story of the Sailor Boy. — Abbott* 

1. A MOTHER with a large family, and but slender means 
to provide for their wants, concluded to send her eldest son 
to sea. She knew that though the toils and labors of a sca- 
rring life were extreme, they could he home, and they 
brought with them many pleasures and many useful results. 

2. She agreed, therefore, with a sea captain, a distant 
relative of hers, to admit her boy on board his ship. The 
captain became really interested in his new friend — said 
he would take good care of him, teach him his duty on ship 
board, and help him on in the world, if he was diligent and 
faithful. 

11 
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3. The boy looked with some dread upon the prospect oi 
bidding farewell to his mother, to his brothers and sisters, 
and his quiet home, to explore unknown and untried scenes, 
and to encounter the dangers of a stormy ocean. He, how- 
ever, bade all farewell, and was soon tossing upon the wa- 
ters, feeling safe under his new protector. 

4. He soon found, however, that the captain had power, 
but that he had not sympathy. He would sometimes, in a 
stormy night, when tibie masts were reeling to and fro, and 
the bleak wind was whistling through the frozen rigging, 
make him go alofl, though the poor boy, unaccustomed to 
the giddy height, was in an agony of terror, and in real 
danger of falling headlong to the deck. 

5. The captain had forgotten what were his own feelings 
when he was himself a boy, or he would probably have 
taught this necessary part of seamanship in a more gentle 
and gradual, manner. He thought the boy ought to learn, 
and his want of sympathy with his feelings led him to a 
course which was severe, and in fact, cruel, though not in- 
tentionally- so. 

6. The captain never spoke to his young charge, except- 
ing to command him. He took no interest in his little con- 
cerns. Once the boy spent all his leisure time industriously 
in rigging out a little ship complete. . "TTiis," thought he, 
"will please the captain. He wants me to learn, and this 1 
will show him that I have been learning.'*' As he wpnt on, 
however, from day to day, the captain took no notice of his 
work.* A word, or a look of satisfaction from his protector 
would have gratified him exceedingly. 

7. But no; — ^the stern, weather-bisaten officer could not 
sympathize with a child, or appreciate his feelings at all; 
and one day when the boy had been sent away from his 
work for a moment, the captain came upon deck, and afler 
looking around a moment, he said to a rough-looking man 
standing there, "I say. Jack, I wish you would clear away 
a little here — coil those lines — ^and that boy's bauble, there, 
you may as well throw it overboard — ^he never will .make 
any thing of it." 

8. Commands onboard ship must be obeyed; and the 
poor cabin boy came up from below just in time to catch 
the captain's words, and to see his little ship fly from &e 
sailor's hands into the waves. It fell upon its side — ^its sails 
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were drenched* with the water, and it fast receded from 
view. The boy went to his hammock, and wept bitterly. 
His heart was wounded deeply, but the stern captain did 
not know it. How could he sympathize with the feelings 
of a child? 

9. And yet this captain was the real friend of the boy. 
He protected him in all great dangers — took great care of 
him Vhen in foreign ports, that he should not be exposed to 
sickness, nor to temptation. When they returned home, he 
recommended him to another ship, and where, through the 
captain^s influence, he had a better situation and higher 
wages,— >and he had assisted him in various ways for many 
years. . Now this boy had a protector who had power j but 
not sympathy. 

10. I'his boy, 'however, might have had a friend who 
would have sympathized with him fully, but who would have 
had no power, I might illustrate this case, also, by suppo- 
sing in the next ship which he should enter, that the captain 
should feel no interest in him at all, but that he should have 
with him there a brother, or another boy of his own age, 
who would be his constant companion and friend, — entering 
into an his feelings, sympathizing with him in his enjoy- 
ments and in his troubles, — ^but yet having no potrer to pro- 
tect him from real evils, or to avert any dangers which 
might threaten. 

11. I might suppose €uch a case, and following the boy 
in imagination, into the new scene, I might show that sym- 
pathy alone is not sufficient. But it is not necessary to do 
this. All my readers, doubtless, already fully understand 
the distinction between these two, and the necessity that 
they should be united in such a protector as we all need. 

1^. The great Friend of sinners unites these. He is 
able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God through 
him, and he can fully sympathize with us in all our trials 
and cares ; for be has been upon the earth, — suffering all 
that we have to suflfer, and drinking of every cup which is 
presented to our lips. He became flesh, i. e. he became a 
man, and dwelt among us; so that, as the Bible most forci- 
bly and beautifully expresses it^ ^we have not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
but was ii^ all poudts temoted like as we are, yet without 
sia,' 
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13. It must be borne in mind that our Savior did not com- 
mence his public ministrations till he was thirty years of 
age. Tkjtty years he spent — ^in what? Why, in learning, 
by slow and painful experience, what it is to be a kuman 
being in this world of trial. Have I a reader who is only 
ten or twelve years erf* age? 

14. Remember, the Savior was once as young as you^^ 
exposed to such little difficulties and trials as you are. He 
has gone through the whole, from infancy upward, and he 
does not forget. You may be sure, then, that he is ready to 
sympathize with you. If any thing is great enough to in- 
terest you, you may be sure It is great enough to interest 
him in your behalf. He remembers his own childhood, and 
will sympathize with the feelings of yours. 

15. This plan of coming into our world, and becoming 
one of us, and remaining in obscurity so long, that he might 
learn by experiment what the human condition is, in all its 
details, was certainly a very extraordinary one. It is 
spoken of as very extraordinary every where in the Bible. 

16. You have all heard of f loward, the philanthropist. 
When he was thirty or forty years of age, there were, eve- 
ry where in Europe, jails and dungeons filled with wretched 
prisoners, some of whom were guilty, and some innocent 

17. They were crowded together in small, cold, damp 
rooms. Their food was scanty and bad^-^readflil diseases 
broke out among them ; and when this was the case, they 
were, in a vast multitude of cases, lefl to suffer and to die 
in unmitigated agony. Very few knew their condition, and 
there were none to pity or relieve them, until Howard un- 
dertook the task. 

18. He lefl his home in England, and went forth, encoun- 
tering every difficulty and every discouragement, until he 
had explored thoroughly this mass of misery, and brought 
it to public view, and had done every thing he could to miti- 
gate its severity. 

19. This was extraordinary enough, and it attracted uni- 
versal attention. All Europe was surprised that a man 
should devote years of life to a most arduous and hazardous 
labor, thus exposing himself to the most loathsome influen- 
ces, and to the worst diseases, without any prospect of re- 
muneratiouj and all for the sole purpose of relieving the 
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safieriDga of erindnaUf — of men whom the world had cast 
off as unfit for human society. - 

20. It was, I acknowlecgOy extraordin2uy$-H4>ut what 
would have been the sensation produced, if Howard could 
not have gained admissicm to these scenes, so as effectually 
to accomplish his object, without becoming himaelf apru* 

•oner, and thus sharing for a time the &te of those whom he 
#as endeavoring to SQ,ve ? 

21. Suppose he should consent to this. Imagine him ap 
pioaching, for this purpose,, some dreary prison. He passes 
Its dismal threshold, and the bolts and bars of the gloomiest 
dungeon are turned upon him. He lays aside the comfort 
able dress of the citizen for the many-K3olored garb of con 
finement and disgrace. 

22. He holds out his arm for the manacles, and lies down 
at night upon his bed of straw, and lingers away months, 
or perhaps years of wretchedness, for no other purpose than 
that he may know fulhf what wretchedness is, 

23. He thus looks misery in the face, and takes it by the 
hand, and he emerges at last from His cell, emaciated by 
disease, worn out by the gloom of perpetual night, — and his 
heart sickened by the atmosphere of sin and shame. 

24. Suppose he had done this, how strongly could he, 
after it, sympathize with Uie sufferings of a prisoner, and 
how cordially, and with what confidence can the inmates of 
those abodes come to him with their stcnry of <wo. 

25. Now, we have such a Savior as this. He has been 
anKMig us. He has himself experienced every kind of trial 
and suffering which we have to endure. So that if we 
choose him for our friend, we may come to him on every 
occasion, sure of finding not only sympathy to feel for us, 
hat power to relieve us. . 

26. No matter what may be the source of our trial, whe* 
ther great or small: if it is great enough to interests, it is 
great enough to interest him for us. 

27. Perhaps some young child who reads ^usj ^^ heen 
pained to the heart by theunkindness of soHie one in whom 
he had reposed all his confidence. The *ction which show- 
ed this neglect or unkindness Wa^ so crifling, that perhaps 
the little sufferer feels that no m^ can sympathize with him 
in apparently so small a cause of sorrow. 

28. But Jesus Christ was once as young a child as yoM; 

11* 
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13. It must be borne in mind that our Savior did not com- 
mence his public ipinistrations till he was thirty years of 
age. TAjr^ years he spent — ^in what? Why, in learning, 
by slow and painful experience, what itU to be a human 
being in this world of trial. Have I a reader who is cmly 
ten or twelve years erf* age? 

14. Remember, the Savior was once as young as you^^ 
exposed to such little difficulties and trials as you are. He 
has gone through the whole, from infancy^ upward, And he 
does not forget. You may be sure, then, that he is ready to 
sympathize with you. If any thing is great enough to in- 
terest you, you may be sure it is great, enough to interest 
him in your behalf. He remembers his own childhood, and 
will sympathize with the feelings of yours. 

15. This plan of coming into our world, and beccHning 
one of us, and remaining in obscurity so long, that he might 
learn by experiment what the human condition: is, in all itd 
details, was certainly a very extraordinary one. It is 
spoken of as very extraordinary every where in the Bible. 

16. You have all heard of f loward, the philanthropist. 
When he was thirty or forty years of age, there were, eve- 
ry where in Europe, jails and dungeons filled with wretched 
prisoners, some of whom were guilty, and some innocent 

17. They were crowded together in small, cold, damp 
rooms. Their food was scanty and bad,— <ireadful diseases 
broke out among them; and when this was the case, they 
were, in a vast multitude of cases, lefl to suffer and to die 
in unmitigated agony. Very few knew their condition, and 
there were none to pity or relieve them, until Howard un- 
dertook the task. 

18. He lefl his home in England, and went forth, encoun- 
tering every difficulty and every discouragement, until he 
had explored thoroughly this mass of misery, and brought 
it to public view, and had done every thing he could to miti- 
gate its severity. 

19. This was extraordinary enough, and it attracted uni- 
versal attention. All Europe was surprised that a man 
should devote years of life to a most arduous and hazardous 
labor, thus exposing himself to the most loathsome influen- 
ces, and to the worst diseases, without any prospect of re- 
muneration, and all for the sole purpose of relieving the 
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5. But if, when the husband rises in th<3 morning, he 
ihould observe in the yard a wheelbarrow with a quantity 
>f liiBe in it, or should see certain buckets with lime dis- 
;plved in water, there is then no time to be lost; he imme- 
iiately locks up the apartment or closet where his papers or 
lis private property are kept, and putting the key in his pock- 
et, betakes himself to flight : for a hu^and, however be- 
oved^ becomes a perfect nuisance during this season of fe- 
nale rage ; his authority is superseded, his commission is 
suspended, and the very scullion, who cleans the brasses in 
the kitchen, becomes of more consideration and impor- 
tance than him. He has nothing for it but to abdicate, 
and run from an evil which he can neither prevent nor 
mollify. 

6. The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walk 
are in a few minutes stripped of their furniture ; paintings, 
prints and looking-glasses lie in a huddled heap about Sie 
floors,* the curtains are torn from the testers, the beds cram- 
med into the windows; chairs and tables, bedsteads and 
cradles crowd the yard ; and the garden fence bends beneath 
the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats and 
ragged breeches. 

7. Here may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming 
a dark and confused mass ; for the foreground of the pic- 
ture, gridirons and frying pans, rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, spits and pots, and the fractured remains of rush- 
bottomed chairs. There, a closet has disgorged its bowels, 
cracked tumblers, broken wineglasses, phials of forgotten 
physic, papers of unknown jpowders^ seeds and dried herbs, 
handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots and stoppers of depart- 
ed decanters;— -from the rag hole in the garret to the rat 
hole in the cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. 

8. It would seem as if the day of general doom was come, 
and the utensils of the house were dragged forth to judg^ 
ment* In this tempest the words of Lear naturally present 
themselves, and might, with some alteration, be made 
strietly applicable : 



n^ltet the great gods 



That keeps this dreadful pudder o'er our heads. 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch^ 
That haat within thee undivulged Crimea 
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UnwhippM of Justice! 

Close pent-up Guilt, 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace 1" 

9. This ceremony completed, and the house thgroug^ 
evacuated, the next operation is to smear the walk aiM 
ceilings .of every rooni and closet with brushes dipped in t 
solution of lime, called whitewash; to pour buckets of water 
over every floor, and scratch all the partitions and wain* 
scots with rough brushes wet with soap-suds, and dipped in 
stone-cutter^s sand. 

10. The windows by no means escape the general de- 
luge. A servant scrambles out upon the pent-house, at the 
risk of her neck, and with a mug in her hand and a bucket 
within reach, she dashes away innumerable gallons of war 
ter against the glass panes, to the great annoyance of pas- 
sengers in the street. 

11. I have been told, that an action at law was imoe 
brought against one of these water-nyinphs, by a penen 
who had a new suit of clothes spoiled by this operatioo; 
but, afler a long argiunent, it was determined by liie whole 
court, that the action would not lie, inasmuch as the defend- 
ant was in the exercise of a legal right, .and not answerable 
for the consequences ; and so the poor gentleman was doa- 
bly non-suited; for he lost not only his suit of clothes but his 
suit at law. 

12. These smearings and scratchings, washings and 
dashings, being duly performed, the next ceremony is to 
cleanse and replace the distracted furniture. You may 
have seen a house-raising, or a ship-launch, when all the 
hands within reach are collected together; recollect, if joa 
can, the hurry, bustle, confusion and noise of such a scone, 
and you will have some idea of this cleaning match. 

' 13. The misfortune is, that the sole object is to make 
things clean ; it matters not how many useful, ornamental 
or valuable articles are mutilated, or suffer death under die 
operation; a mahogany chair and carved frame undergo the 
same discipline; they are to be made clean at all events; 
but their preservation is not worthy of attenticm. 

14. For instance, a fine large engraving is- laid flat upon 
the floor; smaller prints are pued upon it, and the superiih 
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cumbent weight cracks the glasses of the lower tier; but 
this is of no consequence. A valuable picture is placed 
leaning against the sharp corner ofa table ;[ others are made 
to lean against that, until the pressure of the whole forces 
the corner of the table through the canvass of the first. 

15. The frame and glass ofa fine print are to be clean- 
sed; the spirit and oil used on this occasion are suffered to 
leak through and spQil the engraving; no matter, if the 
glass is clean, and the frame shine, it is sufficient; the rest 
is not worthy of consideration. An able mathematician has 
made an accurate calculation founded on iQng experience^ 
and has discovered that the losses and destruction incident 
to two whitewashings are equal to one removal, and three 
removals equal to one fire. 

16. The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and all 
would be well again, but it is impossible that so great a con* 
vulsion in so small a community, should not produce some 
farther effects. 'For two or three weeks after the opera- 
tion, the &mily are usually afflicted with sore throats or 
Bore eyes, occasioned- by the caustic quality of the lime, 
or with severe colds from the exhalations of wet floors or 
damp walls. 

17. I know a gentleman who was fond of accounting for 
every thing in a philosophical way. He considers this, 
which I have called a custom, as a real periodical disease pe- 
culiar to the climate. His train of reasoning is ingenious 
and whimsical, but I am not at leisure to give you the de- 
tail. The result was, that he found the distemper to be in- 
curable; but, after much study, he conceived he had dis- 
covered a method to divert the evil he could not subdue. 

IS; For this purpose he caused a small building, about 
twelve feet square, to be erected in his garden, and fur- 
nished with some ordinary chairs and tables; and a few 
pvints of the cheapest sort were hung against the walls. 
His hope was that, when the whitewashing frenzy seized 
the females of his family, they might repair to this apart- 
ment, and scrub and smear and scour to their heart's con- 
tent; and so spend the violence of the disease in this out- 
post, while he enjoyed himself in quiet at head-quarters. 

19. But the experiment did not answer his expectation; 
it was inipossible it should, since a principal part of the 
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gratificatioii consists in the lady^s having an uncontrdled 
right to torment her husband at least once a year, and to 
turii him out of doors and take the reins of government into 
her own hands. 

20. There is a much better contrivance than this of tbe 
•philosoplicry which is, to cover the walls of the house witk 

paper: this is generally done; and, though it cannot abolidij f^ 
it at least shortens, the period of female dominion. Tbe 
paper is decorated with flowers of various &ncies, and. 
made so ornamental, that the women have admitted the 
fashion without perceiving the design. 

21. There is also another alleviation of the husband's 
distress; he generally has the privilege x)f a sniall room or 
closet for tiis books and papers, the key of which he is al- 
lowed to keep. This is considered as a privileged place, 
and stands like the land of Goshen, amid, the plagues of 
Egypt. 

22. But then he must be extremely cautious, and ever 
on his guard ; for should he inadvertently go abroad and ' 
leave the key in his door, the housemaid, who is always 
on the watch for such an opportunity, imflaedial^ly enters 
in triumph with buckets, brooms and brushes; takes posses- 
sion of the premises, and forthwith puts all his books and 
papers to rights— to his utter cpnfqsion, and soinetim^s QQri< 
pus detrimeatt 



LESSON LXVin. 
Danger of Delay in Religion.'—RvcwMm&tER. 

1. It has been most acutely and justly observed, that all 
resolutions to repent at a future time are necessarily insin* 
cere, and must be a mere deception; because they imply a 
preference of a man^s present habits and. conduct; they 
imply that he is really unwilling to change them, and that 
nothing but necessity would lead him to make any attempt 
of the kind. 

2. But let us suppose the expected leisure for repentaiice 
to have arrived ; the avaricious or fraudulent dealer to have 
attained that competency, which is to secure him from want; 
the profligate and debauched^to have passed the slippery 
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oimbent weight cracks the glasses of the lower tier; but 
this is of no consequence. A valuable picture is placed 
feaning against the sharp comer ofa tables others are made 
to lean against that, until the pressure of the whole forces 
the corner of the table through the canvass of the first. 

"15. The frame and glass of a fine print are to be clean- 
sed; the spirit and oil used on this occasion are suffered to 
leak through and spQil the engraving; no matter, if the 
1 glass is clean, and the frame shine, it is sufficient; the rest 
is not worthy of consideration . An able mathematician has 
made an accurate calculation founded on long experience^ 
and has discovered that the losses and destruction incident 
to two whitewashings are equal to one removal, and three 
removals equal to one fire. 

16. The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and all 
would be well again, but it is impossible that so great a con- 
vulsion ill so small a community, should not produce some 
further effects. 'For two or three weeks after the opera- 
tion, the family are usually afilicted with sore throats or 
sore eyes, occasioned- by the caustic quality of the lime, 
or with severe colds from the exhalations of wet floors or 
dmnp walls. 

17. I know a gentleman who was fond of accounting for 
every thing in a philosophical way. He considers this, 
which I have called a custom, as a real periodical disease pe- 
culiar to the climate. His train of reasoning is ingenious 
and whimsical, but I am not at leisure to give you the de- 
tail. The result was, that he found the distemper to be in- 
curable; but, after much study, he conceived he had dis- 
covered a method to divert the evil he could not subdue. 

18; For this purpose he caused a small building, about 
twelve feet square, to be erected in his garden, and fur- 
nished with some ordinary chairs and tables; and a few 
prints of the cheapest sort were hung against the walls. 
His hope was that, when the whitewashing frenzy seized 
the females of his family, they might repair to this apart- 
ment, and scrub and smear and scour to their heart's con- 
tent; and so spend the violence of the disease in this out- 
post, while he enjoyed himself in quiet at head-quarters. 

19. But the experiment did not answer his expectation; 
it was impossible it should, since a principal part of the 
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by the delusive expectation of efiectual repentance in a L 
dying hour. For, as we have repeatedly asked, what k ^ 
effectual repentance ? 

7. Can it be supposed, that, where the vigor of life has 
been spent, in the establishment of vicious propensities; I, 
where all the vivacity of youth, all the soberness of jna&- 
hood, and all the leisure of old age, have been given to the 
service of sin; where vice has been growing with the 
growth, and strengthening with the strength;- where it has 
spread out with the limbs of the stripling, and. become rigid ^ 
with the fibres of the aged; can it, I say, be supposed, that 
the labors of such a life are to be overthrown by one last 
exertion of a mind impaired with disease, by the convulsive 
exercise of an affrighted spirit, and by the inarticulaite and 
feeble sounds of an expiring breath? 

8. Repentance consists not in one or more acts of con- 
trition; it is a permanent change of the disposition. Those 
dispositions and habits of mind, which you bring to your 
dying bed, you will carry with you to another world. 
TThese habits are the dying dress of the s<wL They are 
the grave-clothes, in which it must come forth, at the last, to 
meet the sentence of an impartial Judge. If they were 
filthy, they will be filthy still. The wadiing of baptismal 
water will not, at that hour, cleanse the spots of the soul. 
The confession of sins, which have never been removed, 
will not furnish the conscience with an answer towards 
God. 

9. The reception of the elements will not, then, infuse a 
principle of spiritual life, any more than unconsecrated 
bread and wine will infuse health into the limbs, on which 
the cold damps of death have already collected. Say not, 
that you have discarded such superstitious expectations. 
You have not discarded them, while you defer any thing to 
that hour; while you venture to rely on any thing but the 
mercy of God towards a heart, holy, sincere, and sanctified; 
a heart, which loves heaven for its purity, and God for his 
goodness. 

10. If, in this solemn hour, the soul of an habitual and 
inveterate offender be prepared for the residence of pure 
and spotless spirits, it can be only by a sovereign and mi- 
raculous interposition of Omnipotence. His power we pre 
tend not to limit. He can wash the sooty Ethiop white, and 
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cause the spots on the leopard's skin to disappear. We pre- 
sume not to fethom the counsels of his will ; but this we will 
Tent\ire to assert, that if, at the last hour of the sinner's life, 
the power of God ever interposes tx) snatch him from his 
ruin, such interposition will never be disclosed to the curi- 
OBityof man. 

IL For, if it should once be believed, that the rewards 
of heaven can be obtained by such an instantaneous and 
miraculous change at the last hour of life, all our ideas of 
moral probation, and of the connexion between character 
here, and conditicm hereafler, are loose, unstable, and 
groundless; the nature and the laws of God's moral gov- 
ernment ar»made at once inexplicable; our exhortations 
are useless, our experience false, and the whole apparatus 
of Gospel means and motives becomes a cumbrous and 
unnecessary provision. 

, 12. What then, is the great conclusion, which we should 
deduce from all that we have said of the nature of habit, 
and the difficulty of repentance? It is this: Behold, now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. If you 
are young, you cannot begin too soon; if you are old, you 
may begin too late. Age, says the proverb, strips us of 
every thing, even of resolution. To-morrow we shall be 
older; to-morrow, indeed. Death may fix his seal forever 
on our characters. It is a seal which can never be 
broken, till the voice of the Son of man shall burst the 
Unnbs which enclose us. 

13, If, then, we leave this place, sensible of a propensity 
which ought to be restrained, of a lust which ought to be 
exterminated, of a habit which ought to be broken, and 
rashly defer the hour of amendment, consider, I beseech 
you, it may, perhaps, be merciful in God to refuse us an- 
other opportunity. It may be a gracious method of pre- 
venting an abuse, which will only aggravate the retribution 
which awaits the impenitent. Make haste, then, and delay 
not to keep the commandments of God ; of that God, who 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way, and live. 

12 
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LESSON LXIX. 

The Prairie Wolf. — Long's firot Expedition. 

1. The prairie wolves roam over the plains in considenr 
ble numbers, and during the night, the principal season ot 
their hunts, they venture very near to the encampment of 
the traveller. 

- 2. They are by far the most numerous c^our wolves, and 
often unite in packs for the purpose of chasing deer, whicii 
they frequently succeed in running down, and killing. This, 
however, is an achievement attended with much difficult; 
to them, and in which the exertion of their utmost swifbiess 
and cunning, are so oflen unavailing, that they ai^o some 
times reduced to the necessity of eating wild plums, an( 
other fruits, to them almost indigestible, in order to distent 
the stomach, and appease, in a degree, the cravings ol 
hunger. 

3. Their bark is much more distinctly like that of a dc 
mestic dog, than of any other animal ; in fact, the first tw 
or three notes could not be distinguished from the bark o 
a small terrier, but these notes are succeeded by a lengtl: 
ened scream. 

4. The wonderful intelligence of this animal is well woi 
thy of note, and a few anecdotes respecting it may not b 
amiss. 

5. Mr. Peale constructed and tried various kinds of trap 
to take them, one of which was of the description called tfa 
<<live trap,'' a shallow box reversed, and supported at on 
end, by the well known kind of trap sticks, usually calle 
the "figure four,-" which elevated the front of the trap uj 
wards three feet above its slab flooring; the trap was aboi 
six feet long, and nearly the same breadth, and was plent 
fully baited with ofial. 

6. Notwithstanding this arrangement, a wolf actual! 
burrowed under the flooring, and pulled down the ba 
through the crevices of the floor; tracks of diflerent size 
were observed about the trap. This procedure woul 
seem to be the result of a faculty, beyond mere instinct. 

7. This trap proving useless, another was constructc 
in a different part of the country, formed like a cage, bi 
with a small entrance at the top, through which the animai 
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night enter, but not return; this was equally unsuccessful; 
the wolves attempted in vain to get at the bait, as they 
would not enter by the route prepared for them. 

8. A large double steel trap was next tried; this was 
profusely iMiited, and the whcde, with the exception of the 
bait, was carefully concealed beneath the fallen leaves. 
This was also unsuccessful. Tracks of the anticipated vic- 
tims were next day observed to be impressed in numbers 
on the earth near the spot, but still the trap, with its seduc- 
tive charge, remained untouched. 

9. The bait was then removed from the trap, and sus- 
pended over it from the branch of a tree ; several pieces of 
meat were also suspended in a similar manner, from trees 
in the vicinity; the following morning the bait over the trap 
alone remained. 

10. Supposing their exquisite sense of smell warned them 
of the position of the trap, it was removed and again covered 
with leaves, and the baits being disposed as before, the 
leaves to a ccmsiderable distance around were burned, and 
the trap remained perfectly concealed by ashes; still the 
bait over the trap was avoided. 

11. Once only this trap was sprung, and had fastened 
for a short time upon the joint of a wolf, which was shot 
the following day at no great distance; it proved to be a 
species distinct from the prairie wolf. 



LESSON LXX. 

Description of the Capture of a Whale* — Cooper. 

The cockswain cast a cool glance at the crests of foam 
that were breaking over the tops of the billows within a 
few yards of where their boat was riding, and called aloud 
to his men — 

*'Pull a stroke or two; away with her into dark water." 
The dr<^ of the oars resembled the movements of a nice 
machine, and the light boat skimmed along the water like 
a duck, that approaches to the very brink of some imminent 
danger, and then avoids it at the most critical moment, ap- 
parently without an effort. While this necessary move- 
meot wa3 making^ Barnstable arosei and surveyed the cliffi 
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with keen eyes, and then, turning once more in disappdikf^.lF 
ment from his search, he said — " 

*'Pull more from the land, and let her run down, at an ^ 
easy stroke, to the schooner. Keep a lockout at the oli&, 
boys; it is possible that they are stowed in some of the 
holes in the rocks, for it^s no daylight business they are 



i: 



on." 



The order was promptly obeyed, and they had glided 
along for near a mile in this manner, in -the most profound si- 
lence, when suddenly the stillness was brc^en by a heavy 
rush of air, and a dash of water, seemingly at no great dis* 
tance from them. 

"By heaven \ Tom," cried Barnstable, starting, "there is 
the blow of a whale." 

"Ay, ay, sir," returned the cockswain, with undisturbed 
composure; "here is his spout, not half a mile to seaward; 
the easterly gale has driven the creator to leeward, and 
he begins to find himself in shoal water. He's been 
sleeping, while he should have been working to windward!'' 

<'The fellow takes it coolly, tool he's in no hurry to get 
an offing." 

"I rather conclude, sir," said the cockswaiiJ, rollinjg 
over his tobacco in his mouth very composedly, while his 
little sunken eyes began to twinkle with pleasure at the 
sight, "the gentleman has lost his reckoning, and don't 
know which way to head, to take himself back into blue 
water." 

"'Tis a fin-back!" exclaimed the lieutenant; "he will 
soon make head-way, and be offl" 

"No, sir, 'tis a right whale," answered Tom; *'I saw 
his spout; he threw up a pair of as pretty rainbows as a 
Christian would wish to look at. He's a raal oil-butt, that 
fellow!" 

Barnstable laughed, turned himself away from the tempt- 
ing sight, and tried to look at the cliffs ; and then uncon- 
sciously bent his eyes again on the sluggish animal, who 
was throwing his huge carcass at times for many feet from 
the water, in idle gambols. The temptation for sport, and 
the recollection of his early habits, at length prevailed over 
his anxiety in behalf of his friends, and the young officer 
inquired of his cockswain — 

Hs there any whale<Jine in the boat to make fast to that 
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terpoon which you bear about with you in fair weather or 
fouir' 

^I never trust the boat from the schooner without part of 
a shot, sir,^ returned the cockswain; ^there is something 
natersd in the sight of a tub to my old eyes.'' 

Barnstable looked at his watch, and again at the clifis, 
when he exclaimed in joyous tones — 

^Hxive strong way, my hearties! There seems nothing 
better to be done; let us have a stroke of a harpoon at that 
inmudent rascal.'' 

The men shouted spontaneously, and the old cockswain 
guffered his solemn visage to relax into a small laugh, while 
the whale-boat sprang forward like a courser for the goal. 
During the few minutes they were puUing towards their 
game, long Tom arose from his crouching attitude in the 
stem sheets, and transferred his huge frame to the bows 
of the boat, where he made such preparation to strike the 
whale as the occasion required. 

The tub, containing about half of a whale-line, was 
placed at the feet of fiimstable, who had been preparing 
an oar to steer with, in place of the rudder, which was un- 
shipped in order that, if necessary, the boat might be whirled 
round when not advancing. 

Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the monster 
of the deep, who continued to amuse himself with throw- 
ing the water in two circular spouts high into the air, occa- 
aonally flourishing the broad flukes of his tail with grace- 
ful but terrific force, until the hardy seamen were within a 
few hundred feet of him, when he suddenly cast his head 
downwards, and, without an apparent efibrt, reared his im- 
mense body for many feet above the water, waving his tail 
violently, and producing a whizzing noise, that sounded like 
the rushing of winds. 

The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, ready 
lor the blow; but, when he beheld the creature assume this 
formidable attitude, he waved his hand to his commander, 
who instantly signed to his men to cease rowing; In this 
situation the sportsmen rested a few ^moments, while the 
whale struck several blows on the water in rapid succession, 
the noise of which re-echoed along the clifis, like the hollow 
reports of so many cannon. After this wanton exhibition 
of his terrible strength, the monster sunk 9gftininto his na- 

12* 
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tive element, and slowly disappeared from the eyes of 
parsuers. 

"Which way did he head, Tom?" cried Barnstable, 
moment the whale was out of sight. 

^'Pretty much up and down, sir," returned the cc 
swain, whose eye was gradually brightening with the 
citement of the sport; "he^ll soon run his nose against 
bottom, if he stands long on that course, and will be gla 
get another snuff of pure air; send her a few fathoms to s 
board, sir, and I promise we shall not be out of his trac 

The conjecture of the experienced old seaman pro 
true, for in a few minutes the water broke near them, 
an(9tiier spout was cast into the air, when the huge ani: 
rushed for half his length in the same direction, and fell 
the sea with a turbulence and foam equal to that, whic 
produced by the launching of a vessel, for the first ti 
into its proper element. Afler this evolution, the wl 
rolled heavily, and seemed to rest from further efforts. 

His slightest movements were closely watched by Be 
stable and his cockswain, and, when he was in a state 
comparative rest, the former gave a signal to his cre\v 
ply their oars once more. A few long and vigoi 
strokes sent the boat directly up to the broadside 
the whale, with its bows pointing towards one of the i 
which was at times, as the animal yielded sluggishly to 
action of the waves, exposed to view. The cocksw 
pmsed his harpoon with much precision, and then darte 
firom him with a violence that buried the iron in the b 
of their foe. The instant the blow was made, long l 
shouted with singular earnestness — 

"Starn all!" 

"Stern all!" echoed Barnstable; when the obedient i 
men, by united efforts, forced the boat in a backward dii 
tion, beyond the reach of any blow from their formidc 
antagonist. The alarmed animal, however, meditated 
such resistance ; ignorant of his own power, and of the 
significance of his enemies, he sought refuge in flight. ( 
moment of stupid surprise succeeded the entrance of 
iron, when he cast his huge tail into the air with a viole 
that threw the sea around him into increased commot 
and then disappeared, with the quickness of lightning, a 
aclottdoffoam. 
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Ibarpoon which you bear about with you in fair weather or 
fbuir' 

^I never trust the boat from the schooner without fmrt of 
a shot, sir,^ returned the cockswain; ^there is something 
natersd in the sight of a tub to my old eyes.'' 

Barnstable looked at his watch, and again at the clifis, 
when he exclaimed in joyous tones — 

^Hxive strong way, my hearties ! There seems nothing 
better to be done; let us have a stroke of a haipoon at that 
inrnwident rascal.'' 

The men shouted spcmtaneously, and the old cockswain 
suffered his solemn visage to relax into a small laugh, while 
the whale-boat sprang forward like a courser for the goal. 
During the few minutes they were pulling towards their 
game, long Tom arose from his crouching attitude in the 
stem sheets, and transferred his huge frame to the bows 
of the boat, where he made such preparation to strike the 
whale as the occasion required. 

The tub, containing about half of a whale-line, was 
placed at the feet of Barnstable, who had been preparing 
an oar to steer with, in place of the rudder, which was un- 
diipped in <Mrder that, if necessary, the boat might be whirled 
round when not advancing. 

Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the monster 
of the deep, who continued to amuse himself with throw- 
ing the water in two circular spouts high into the air, occa- 
sionally flourishing the broad flukes of his tail with grace- 
ful but terrific force, until the hardy seamen were within a 
few hundred feet of him, when he suddenly cast bis head 
downwards, and, without an apparent effort, reared his im- 
mense body for many feet above the water, waving his tail 
violently, and producing a whizzing noise, that sounded like 
the rushing of winds. 

The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, ready 
for the blow; but, when he beheld the creature assume this 
formidable attitude, he waved his hand to his commander, 
who instantly signed to his men to cease rowing. In this 
aituation the sportsmen rested a few ^moments, while the 
whale struck several blows on the water in rapid succession, 
the noise of which re-echoed along the cliffs, like the hollow 
reports of so many cannon. After this wanton exhibitioa 
of his terrible strength, the monster sunk 9gftin into his na- 
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The cockgwain stood examining his game with cool di 
cretion, and replied to this interrogatory — 

^^No, sir, no— he^s going into his flurry; there^s no ooq 
sion for disgracing ourselves by using a soldier^s weapo 
in taking a whale. Stam cff, sir, stam ofil the creator^ 
in his flurry !" 

The warning of the prudent cockswain was promptlj 
obeyed, and the boat cautiously drew 03*10 a distance, lear 
ing to the animal a clear space while under its d3dng a^ 
nies. From a state of perfect rest, the terrible monstei 
threw its tail on high as when in sport, but its blows wen 
trebled in rapidity and violence, till all was hid fron 
view by a pyramid of foam, that was deeply dyed witii 
blood. 

The roarings of the flsh were like the bellowings d a 
herd of bulls, and, to one who was ignorant of the fact, ii 
would have appe€u;ed as if a thousand monsters were tat 
gaged in deadly combat behind the bloody mist that ^ 
structed the view. Gradually these efiects subsided, and, 
when the discolored water again settled down to the lou 
and regular swell of the ocean, the fish was seen exhausted 
and yielding passively to its fate. As life departed, the 
enormous black mass rolled to one side, and when the 
white and glistening skin of the belly became apparent 
the seamen well knew that their victory was achieved. 



LESSON LXXI. 

Declaration of American Independence. — Jefferson* 

1. When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands whidi 
have ccmnected them with another, and to assume, amoofl 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station, to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle theoHj 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind, requires tfa^ 
they should declaare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

2. We hold these truths to be self-evident: — ^that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
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libiertyy and the pursuit of happiness; that, to ftecure these 
rights, govemmeuits are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation 
OQ such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 

3. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. 

4. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. 

•^ 5. Such Gas been the patient sufferance of these colo- 
nies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their former systems of government. The history 
of the present king of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the es- 
tablishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

6. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

7. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

8. He has refused to pass other laws for the accommo- 
dation of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature — 
a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

9. He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depositories of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

10. He has dissolved representative houses, repeatedly, 
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for opposing, with manly firmness, his inyasioDS on 
rights of the people. 

11. He has refused, for a long time afler such disscM 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislatife^ 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise ; the state remaining in the' 
mean time, exposed to all the danger of invasicm from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 

12. He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for na- 
turalization of foreigners; refusing to pass ethers, to en- 
courage their migration hither, and raising the ccniditioiii^ 
of new appropriations of lands. 

13. He has obstructed the administration of justice, bj 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary pow- 
ers. 

14. He has made judges dependent on his will, alcna^ 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

15. He has erected a multitude of new ofiices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harrass our people, and eat oat 
their substance. 

16. He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

17. He has affected to render the military independent 
of, and superior to the civil power. 

16. He has combined with others to subject us to a ju- 
risdiction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended le- 
gislation, — ^for quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; for protecting them, by a mock trial, from pan- 
ishment for any murders which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these states ; for cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world ; for imposing taxes on us without our 
consent; for depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury; for transporting us beyond seas, to be tried 
for pretended offences ; for abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighboring province, establishing there- 
in an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries 
so as to render it at once an example, and fit instrument, for 
introducing the same absolute rules into these colonies; for 
taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
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kwSy and altering fundamentally the forms of our govern- 
3«nts ; for suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
bemselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
iases whatsoever. 

19. He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
]Qi of his protection, and waging war against us. 

SO. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts^ 
burned our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

21. He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
tnercenaries, to complete the workof death, desolation, and 
^rranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely parallelled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

22. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 
Od the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fijl themselves by their hands. 

23. He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
tod has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our 
lirontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule 
of warfare is, an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

24. In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms. Our repeat- 
ed petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a firee 
people. 

25. Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Bri- 
tish brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, 
of attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over us. 

26. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. 

27. We have appealed to their native justice and mag- 
nanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
oommon kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connexions and correspon- 
dence. 

28. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
(^(xmsanguinity. We must therefore acquiesce in the ne- 
cessity which denounces our separation; and hold them. 
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as we hold the rest of mankind,— enemies in war,-Hi 
peace, friends. 

29. We, therefore, the representatives of the Unitoi 
States of America, in general congress assembled, appeal 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude (O 
our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of A 
good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and dechli 
that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, fie 
and independent states ; that they are absolved from all al 
legiance to the British crown, and that all political connei 
ion between them and the state of Great Britain is, aai 
ought to be totally dissolved ; and that, as free and indc 
pendent states, they have full power to levy war, conclud 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to d 
all other acts and things which independent states may o 
right do. 

30. And, for the support of this Declaration, with a fin 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we toutu 
ally pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, andoa 
sacred honor. 



LESSON LXXn. 

JSTecessity of Union between the States* — J at* 

1. It has oflen given me pleasure to observe that indc 
pendent America was not composed of detached and die 
tant territories, but that one connected, fertile, wide-spread 
ing country was the portion of our western sons of libert)! 

2. Providence has, in a particular manner, biessed i 
with a variety of soils and productions, and watered it will 
innumerable streams for the delight and accommodation o! 
its inhabitants. 

3. A succession of navigable waters forms a kind c 
chain round its borders; as if to bind it together; while tb 
most noble rivers in the world, running at convenient die 
tances, present them with highways for the easy commii 
nication of friendly aids, and the mutual transportation an 
exchange of their various commodities. 

4. With equal pleasure I have as of\en taken notice 
that Providence has been pleased to give this one conned 
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ed country to one united people ; a people descended from 
the same ancestors, speaking the same language, profes- 
litig the same religion, attached to the same principles of 
goyemment, very similar in their manners* and customs; 
and who, by their joint counsels, arms and efiR^rts, fighting 
Bide by side, through a long and bloody war, have nobly es- 
tablished their general liberty and independence. 

5; This country and this people seem to have been made 
for each other; and it appears as if it were the design of 
Providence, that an inheritance so proper and convenient 
for a band of brethren united to each other by the strongest 
ties, should never be split into a number of unsocial, jeal- 
ous and alien sovereignties. 

6. ^milar sentiments have hitherto prevailed among all 
orders and denominations of men among us. To all gene- 
ral purposes we have uniformly been one people— each 
individual citizen every where enjoying the same national 
rights, privileges and protection. As a nation we have 
made peace and war; as a nation we have vanquished our 
common enemies ; as a nation we have formed alliances, 
and made treaties, and entered into various compacts and 
conventions with foreign states. 

7. A strong sense of the value and blessings of union in- 
duced the people, at a very early period, to institute a fed- 
eral, government in order to preserve and perpetuate it. 
They formed it almost as. soon as they had a political exis- 
tence; nay, at a time when their habitations were in flames, 
when niany of them were bleeding in the field, and when 
the progress of hostility and desolation lefl little room for 
those calm and mature inquiries and reflections, which must 
ever precede the formation of a wise and well-balanced 
government for a free people. It is not to be wondered, 
that a government instituted in times so inauspicious should, 
on experiment, be found gr^tly deficient, and inadequate 
to the purpose it was intended to answer. 

8- This intelligent people perceived and regretted these 
defects. Still continuing- no less attached to union than 
enamoured of liberty, they observed the danger, which im- 
mediately threatened the former, and more remotely the 
latter; and, being persuaded that ample security for both 
could only be found in a national government more wisely 
framed, they, as with one voice, convened the late conven- 
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turn at Philadelphia, to take that important subject 
consideration. 

9. This convention, composed of men who possess 
confidence of the people, and many of whom had b 
highly distinguished for their patriotism, virtue am 
dom, in time^ which tried the souls of men, underto 
arduous task. In the mild season of peace, with mio 
occupied by other subjects, they passed many mor 
cool, uninterrupted and daily consultations. And f 
without having beeti awed by power, or influenced h 
passion except love for their country, they presente 
recommended to the people the plan produced by thei 
and very unanimous counsels. 

10.. It is not yet forgotten, that well-grounded appi 
sions of imminent danger induced the people of Amei 
form the memorable congress of 1774. That body r 
mended certain measures to their constituents, an 
event proved their wisdom f it yet is fresh in our mec 
how soon the press began to teem with pamphlet 
weekly papers against those very measures. 

11. Not only many of the oflScers of government, 
obeyed the dictates of personal interest, but others, f 
mistaken estimate of consequences, from the undue 
ence of ancient attachments, or whose ambition ain 
objects which did not correspond with the public good, 
indefatigable in their endeavors to persuade the peo 
reject the advice of that patriotic congress. Many, in 
were deceived and deluded, but the great msyority reai 
and decided judiciously; and happy they are in refle 
they did so. 

12. But if the people at large had reason to con£ 
the men of that congress, few of whom had then been 
tried or generally known, still greater reason have 
now to respect the judgment and advice of the convei 
for it is well known that some of the most distingu 
members of that congress, who have been since tried 
justly approved for patriotism and abilities, and who 
grown old in acquiring political information, were 
members, of this convention, and carried into it their 
mulated knowledge and experience. 

13. It is worthy of remark, that not only the first 
every succeeding congress, as well as the late convei 
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have joined with the people in thinking that the ptosperity 
of America depended on its union. To preserve and per^ 
petuate it was the great object of the people in forming that 
convention; and it is also the great object of the plan, which 
the convention has advised them to accept.' 

14. With what propriety, therefore, or for what good pur- 
poses, are attempts at this particular*period made by some 
nien to depreciate the importance of the union?— or why is 
it suggested, tl\at three or four confederacies would be bet- 
i&r than one ? I am persuaded in my own mind, that the 
people have always thought right on this subject, and that 
Uieir universal and uniform attachment to the cause of 
ihe union rests on great- and weighty reasons. 

15. They who promote the idea of substituting a number 
of distinct confederacies in the room of the plan of the con- 

<Tenti6n, seem clearly to foresee, that the rejection of it 
"Would put the continuance of the union in the utmost jeo- 
pardy. That certainly would be the case ; and I sincerely 
wish it may be as clearly foreseen by every good citizen, 
that, whenever the dissolution of the union arrives, Ameri- 
ca will have reason to exclaim, in the words of the poet, — 
^Farewell, a long &rewell, to all my greatness P^ 



LESSON LXXm. 

The Blind Preacher. — Wiht* 

? 1. It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the county 
of Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of horses 
tied near a ruinous, old wooden house, in the forest, not far 
-from the road-side. Having frequently seen such objects 
before, in travelliag through these States, I had no difficulty 
in understanding that this was a place of religious wor- 
ship. 

2. Devotion alone should have stopped me^ to join in the 
duties of the congregation; but I must confess, that curios- 
ity to hear the preacher of such a wilderness, was not the 
least of my motives. On entering, I was struck with lus 
preternatural appearance. He was a tall and very spare 
.old man; his head, which was covered with a white linen 
cftpt his shriyelled bands, and his voicei wars all shakiiig- 
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under the influence of a palsy; and a few moments aJBcer' 
tained to me that he was peifectly blind. 

3. The first emotions that touched my breast were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were all 
my feelings changed I The lips of Plato were never more 
worthy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lip« 
of this holy man ! It was a day of the administration pif 
the sacrament; and his subject was, of course, the passion 
of our Savior. I had heard the subject handlc^d a thousand 
times: I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I 
suppose that in the wild woods of America, I was to meet 
with a man, whose eloquence would give to this topic a new 
and more -sublime pathos than I had ever before witnessed. 

4. As he descended from the pulpit to distribute the mys- 
tic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human so- 
lemnity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, and my whole frame shiver. 

5. He then drew a picture of the sufferings of our Sa- 
vior, his trial before Pilate; his ascent up Calvary; his cru- 
cifixion, and his death. I knew the whole history; but ne- 
ver until then had I heard the circumstances so selected, so 
arranged, so colored! It was all new; and I seemed to have 
heard it for the first time in my life. 

6. His enunciation was so deliberate, that his voice trem- 
bled on every syllable ; and every heart in the assembly 
trembled in unison. His peculiar phrases had that force of 
description, that the original scene appeared to be at that 
^lil^iGui acting before our eyes. We saw the very faces 
of the Jews; the stanng, frightfiil distprtions of malice and 
rage. We saw the buflSt: my soul kiadled with a flame, of 
indignation; and my hands were involuntarily and convul- 
sively clinched. 

7. But when he came to touch on the patience, the for- 
giving meekness of our Savior; when he drew, to the life, 
his blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven; his voice 
breathing to God a sofl and gentle prayer of pardon on his 
enemies, ^^Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do," — ^the voice of the preacher, which had all along 
faltered, grew fainter and fainter, until, his utterance beinff 
entirely obstructed by the force of his feelings, he rais^ 
his. handkerchief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and ir-> 
re/>reasible flood o£ pieC T^ effiact is inconceiYablo. 
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The whole bouse resounded with the mingled groans, and 
sohs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

8. It was sometime before the tumult had subsided, so 
&r as to permit him to proceed.* Indeed, judging by the 
usual, but fallacious standard of my own weakness, I began 
to be very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I 
oould not conceive how he would be able to let his audience 
down from the height to which he had wound them, without 
impairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or per- 
haps shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. But — 
no; the descent was as beautiful and sublime as the eleva- 
tion had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

9. The first sentence with which he broke the awful si- 
lence, was a quotation from Rousseau : ^Socrates died like 
a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God P' 

10. I despair of giving you any idea of the effect produ- 
jced by tiiis short sentence, unless you could perfectly con- 
ceive the whole manner of the man, as well as the peculiar 
crisis in the discourse. Never before did I completely un- 
derstand what Demosthenes meant by laying such stress 
on delivery. 

11. You are to bring before you the venerable figure of 
the preacher; his blindness, constantly recalling to your re- 
collection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and associating 
with his performance the melancholy grandeur of their ge- 
niuses; you are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, 
wefi-accented enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trem- 
bling melody; you are to remember the pitch of passion 
and enthusiasm,, to which the congregation were raised; 
and then the few moments of portentous, death-like silence, 
which reigned throughout the house : the preacher, remo- 
ving his white handkerchief from his aged face, (even yet 
wet from the recent torrent of his tears,) and slowly stretch- 
ing forth the palsied hand which holds it, begins the sen- 
tence, "Socrates died like a philosopher**' — then, pausing, 
raising his other liand, pressing them both, clasped toge- 
ther, with warmth and energy, to his breast, lifling his 
^'sightless balls" to heaven, and pouring his whole soul into 
his tremulous voice — ^"but Jesus Christ — ^like a God!" 

; 12. If he had been indeed, and in truth, an angel of light, 
the effect could scarcely have been .more divine. Whatev* 
er I had been able to conceive of the sublimity of ManU- 

13* 
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Ion, cnr the fcnrce of Bourdaloue, had &Uen &r short .of the 
power which I felt from the delivery of this simple sentence. 

13. If this description give you the in^ression, that tiiis 
incomparable minister had any thing of shallow, theatrical 
trick in his manner, it does him great injustice. I have ne- 
ver seen, in any other orator, such a union, of simplidty 
and majesty. He has not a gesture, an attitude, or an ac- 
cent, to which he does not seem forced by the sentiment he 
is expressing. Ilis mind is too serious, too earnest, too soli- 
citous, and, at the same time, too dignified, to stoop to artifice. 

14. Although as far removed from ostentation as a man 
can be, yet it is clear, from the train, the style and substance 
of his thoughts, that he is not only a very polite schdar, 
but a man of extensive and profound erudition. 

15. I was forcibly struck with a short yet b'eautiful char- 
acter, which he drew of your learned and amiable country- 
man. Sir Robert Boyle : he spoke of him, as if ^his noble 
mind had, even before death, divested herself of all influ- 
ence from his frail tabernacle of fiesh;^^ and called him, in 
his peculiarly emphatic and impressivie manner, ^^a pure in- 
telligence : the link between men and angels." 

16. This man has been before my imagination almost ev- 
er since. A thousand times, as I rode along, I dropped the 
reins of my bridle, stretched forth my hand, and tried to 
imitate his quotation from Rousseau; a thousand times I 
abandoned the attempt in despair, and felt persuaded, that 
his peculiar manner and power arose from an energy of 
soul, which nature could give, but which no human being 
could justly copy. As I recall, at this moment, several of 
his awfully striking attitudes, the chilling tide, with which 
my blood begins to pour along my arteries, reminds me of 
the emotions produced by the first sight of Giay^s introduo- 
tory picture of his Bard. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

7^ Emigrants Abode in Ohio. — ^Funt. 

1. In making remoter journeys from the town, beside the 
fivulets, and in the Uttle bottoms not yet in cultivation, I 
diflcemed the smoke rising in the woods, and heard tfie 
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strokes of the axe, the tinkling of bells, and the baying of 
dogs, and saw the newly-arrived emigrant either raising his 
Jog cabin, or just entered into possession. 

2. It has afforded me more pleasing reflections, a happier 
train of associations, to contemplate these beginnings of so- 
cial toil in the wide wilderness, than, in our more cultiva- 
ted regions, to come in view of the most sumptuous man- 
sion. 

3. Nothing can be more beautiful than these little bot- 
toms, upon which these emigrants deposit, if I may so say, 
their household gods. Springs burst forth in the intervals 
between the high and low grounds. The trees and shrubs 
are of the most beautiful kind. The brilliant red-bird is 
seen flitting among the shrubs, or, perched on a tree, seems 
welcoming, in her mellow notes, the emigrant to his abode. 
Flocks of paroquets are glittering among the tr^es, and 
gray squirrels are skipping, from branch to branch. 

4. In the midst of these primeval scenes, the patient and 
laborious father ^es his family. In a few weeks they have 
reared a comfortable cabin and other outbuildings. Pass 
this place in two years, and you will see extensive fields of 

' com and wheat, a young and thrifty orchard, fruit trees of 
all kinds, — ^the guarantee of present abundant subsistence, 
and of future luxury. Pass it in ten years, and the log 
buildings will have disappeared. 

5. The shrubs and forest trees will be gone. The Ar- 
cadian aspect c^ humble and and retired abundance and 
comfort will have given place to a brick house, with accom- 
paniments like those that attend the same kind of house in 
the older countries. 

6. ify this time, the occupant, who came there, perhaps, 
with a small sum of money, and moderate e^ectations, 
&om humble life, and with no more than a common school 
education, has been made, in succession, member of the as- 
sembly, justice of the peace, and fmally, county judge. 

7. I admit that the first residence among the trees afibrds 
the most agreeable picture to my mind ; and that there is 
an inexpressible charm in the pastoral simplicity of those 
years, before pride and self-consequence, have banished the 
repose of their Eden, and when you witness the fbrst strag- 
glings (Asocial toil with the barren luxuriance of nature. 
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LESSON LXXV. 
Indian Birch Canoe, — T. L. McKjenney. 

1. Th|: following is a description of the large canoe used 
by the. Indians on our great northern lakes. Its length is 
tiiirty feet, and its breadth across the widest part, about four 
feef. - It is About two and a half feet deep in the centre, but 
<nily about two feet deep near the bow and stern* 

2. The materials of which this canoe are built, are birch 
bark, and fed cedar; the whole fastened together with wat^ 
tapj (a kind of coarse thtead made of bark, or vegetiDkble 
fibre) and gum, without a nail, or bit of iron of any sort to 
coi^e the parts. The entire outsidie is bark — the bark of 
the birch tree— *and where the }sdges join at the bottom, or 
along the sides, they are sewn with this wattapy and then 
the seam is closed perfectly with gum. 

9» Next to the J3ark are pieces of cedar, shaved thin, not 
thicker than the blade of a knife; -these run horizontally, 
and are pressed against the bark by means of these ribs of 
cedar, which fit the shape of the canoe, bottom and sides, 
ajvi coming up to the edges, are pointed, and let into a rim 
of cedar of about an inch and a half wide, that forms the 
gunwale of the canoe, and to which, by means of the ivat- 
iapj the bark and the ribs are all 9ewed. 

4. Across the canoe are bars, some five or six, that keep 
the canoe in shape. These -are fastened by bringing their 
§SdS^ttgainst the gunwale, or edge, and fastenii^ themio it 
with wattap. The sqats are along side of, but below, the 
bars, and are of plank, some incb[es wide, which are swung, 
by means of two pieces of rope passed through each end, 
firom the gunwale. . . 

5. Here, then, is the canoe. But so light is it, and so 
easily destroyed, that precautions are necessary to be taken 
in loading it, and these are attended to by placing round 
poles along the bottom. These, resting equally, for the 
whole length, cause the burthen to press equally from one 
end to the other. 
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released from their icy fetters; and nests of little. varie- 
gated flowers, 'nameless, yet richly deserving a name, 
sprung up in the sheltered recesses of the leaiQess woods. 

9. By and by, the shad, the harbinger at once of spdof 
and plenty, came up the river before the mild soutbero 
breeze; the ruddy blossoms of the peach tree eduUted 
their gorgeous p€igeantry ; the little lambs appeared frisking 
and gamboling about the sedate mother; youiig,, innocent 
calves began their first bleatings; the cackling hen an- 
nounced her daily feat in the barn-yard with clamoroas 
astonishment; every day added to the appearance, of that 
active vegetable and animal life; which nature presents in 
the progress of the genial spring; and, finally, the fiower% 
the zephyrs, and the warblers, and the maiden^s rosy 
cheeks, announced to the eye, the ear, the senseis, the &n- 
cy, and the heart, the return and the stay pf the vernal year. 



LESSON LXXVm. 

» 

Recollections of the Red Man. — Emigbant. 

• 

Yet, who, that ever trod upon this shore, 
Since the rude red man left it to his tread, 
Thinks not of him, and marks not, o'er and o'er, 
The contrast of the living with the dead? 
There the tall forest falls — that Indian mound 
Will soon be levelled with the ploughed-up ground — 
Where stands that village church, traditions hold, 
The whar-whoop once rang loud o'er many a warrior cold. 

Where stole the paddle-plied and tottering bark 
Along the rough shore's cragg'd and sedgy side^ — ■ 
Where the fierce hunter, from the forest dark, . 
Pursued the wild deer o'er the mountains wild^ — 
Now towering cities rise on either hand. 
And Commerce hastens by to many a strand. 
Not on her white wings, as upon the sea — 
Yet borne as bravely on, and spreading liberty. 

9 

And here, where once the Indian mother dwelt, 
Cradling her infant on the blast-rocked tree. 
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Feeling the vengeance that her warrior felt, 
And teaching war to childhood on her knee — 
Now dwells the Christian mother : O! her heart 
Has learned far better the maternal part — 
Yet, in deep love, in passion for her child, 
Who has surpassM thine own, wild woman of the wild* 

Our homes, and hearts, and Nature, the blue sky. 
Breathe these affections into all who live — 
The flowings of their fountains cannot dry. 
Who gave us life? 'Tis He, who bids them live! 
And they have lived, here, in this forest-bower, 
In all the strength, the constancy, the power. 
The deep devotion, the unchanging truth 
I>f Eden's early dawn, when Time was in his y<Hith. 

How patient was that red man of the wood! 
Not like the white man, garrulous of ill — 
Starving! who heard his faintest wish for food? 
Sleeping upon the snow-drift on the hill ! 
Who heard him chide the blast, or say 'twas cold? 
His wounds are freezing! Is the anguish told? 
Tell him his child was murdered with its mother! 
le seems like carved out stone that has no woe to smother. 

With front erect, up-looking, dignified — 
Behold high Hecla in eternal snows ! 
Yet, while the raging tempest is defied. 
Deep in its bosom how the pent flame glows! 
And when it bursts. forth in its fiery wrath! 
How melts the ice-hill from its fearful path, 
As (m it rolls, unquench'd, and all untam'd!— < 
Phus was it with that chief when his wild passions fiamM. 

Nature's own statesman, by experience taught. 
He judged most wisely, and could act as well; 
With quickest glance could read another's thought; 
His own, the while, the keenest could not tell; 
Warrior — with skill to lengthen, or combine, 
Lead on, or back, the desultory line; 
Hunter — ^he passed the trackless f(»rest through, — 
^ow on the mountain trod, now launch'd the lisit CBUioe. 

14 
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To the Grreat Spirit, would his spirit bow. 
With hopes that Nature's impulses impart; 
Unlike the Christian, who just says his vow 
With heart enough to say it all by heart 
Did we his virtues from his faults discern, 
'Twould teach a lesson that we well might learn: 
An inculcation worthiest of our creed, 
To tell the simple truth, and do the promised deed. 

How deeply eloquent was the debate, 
Beside the council fire of those red men! 
With language burning as his sense of hate; 
With gesture just; as eye of keenest ken; 
With illustration simple, but profound. 
Drawn from the sky above him, or the groimd 
Beneath his feet; and with unfaltMng zeal, 
He spoke from a warm heart, and made e'en cold hearts fi 

And this is Eloquence. 'Tis the intense, 
Impassioned fervor of a mind deep fraught 
With native energy, when soul and sense 
Burst forth, embodied in the burning thought; 
When look, emotion, tone, are all combing — 
When the whole man is eloquent with mind — 
A power that comes not to the call or quest. 
But from the gifled soul, and the deep feeling breast. 



LESSON LXXIX 

Melancholy Decay of the Indians. — Cass* 

1. Neither the Government nor people of the Un 
States have any widi to conceal fhmi themselves, nor f 
the world, that there is. upon their frontiers a wretched, 
lorn people, lodking to them for support and protection, 
possessing strong claims upon their justice and humanit 

2. Those people received our forefathers in a spirit 
friendship, aided them to endure privations and sufferii 
and taught them how to provide for many <^ the wants \ 
whid) taeyi were surrounded. 
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i ^* Tha Indians were then strong, and we were weak; 

f ^**^j without loolung at the change which has occurred in 

I ^^y spirit of morbid affectation, but with the feelings of an 

^^Se accustomed to observe great mutations in the fortunes 

w nations and of individuals, we may express our regret 

^hat they have lost so much of what we have gained. 

4. The prominent points of their history are before the 
World, and will go down unchanged to posterity. In the 
f evolution of a few ages, this fair portion of the continent, 
Which was theirs, has passed into our possession. The fo- 
l^ests, which afforded them food and security, where were 
their cradles, their homes and their graves, have disap- 
peared, or are disappearing, before the progress of civili- 
sation. 

5. We have extinguished their council fires, and plough- 
^ up the bones of their fathers. Their population has di- 
minished with lamentable rapidity. Those tribes that re- 
main, like the lone column of a falling temple, exhibit but 
the sad relics of their former strength ; and many others live 
only in the names, which have reached through the earlier 
accounts of travellers and historians. 

6. The causes which have produced this physical desola- 
tion, are yet in constant and active operation, and threaten 
to leave us, at no distant day, without a living proof of In- 
dian sufferings, from the Atlantic to the immense desert, 

- which sweeps along the base of the Rocky Mountains. 

7. Nor can we console ourselves with the reflection, that 
their physical condition has been counterbalanced by any 
melioration in their moral condition. We have taught them 
neither how to live, nor how to die. 

8. They have been equally stationary in their manners, 
habits and opinions; in every thing but their numbers and 
their happiness; and although existing, for more than six 
generations, in contact with a civilized people, they owe to 
them no one valuable improvement in the arts, nor a sin- 
gle principle which can restrain their passions, or give 
nope to despondence, motive to exertion, or confidence to 
virtue. 

0. ££^rts, however, have not been wanting to reclum 
the Indians from their forlorn condition ; but with what hope- 
less results, we have only to cast our eyes upon them to 
oveertain. 
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10. Whether the caase of this failure must be sougiit hi 
the principles of these efforts, or in theii^ applicatioo, hat 
not yet been satisfactorily determined; but the impcolaiit 
experiments, which are now making, will probably, ere 
long, put the question at rest. 

11. During more than a century, great zeal was display- 
ed by the French court, and by many of.the dignified French 
ecclesiastics, for the conversion of the American aborigiiies 
in Canada; and learned, and pious, and zealous men devoted 
themselves, with noble ardor and intrepidity, to this gene- 
rous work : at what immense personal sacrifices, we can 
never fully estimate. 

12. And it is melancholy to contrast their privations and 
sufierings, living and dying, with the fleeting memorials of 
their labors. A few external ceremonies, aSecting neither 
the head nor the heart, and which are retained like idle le- 
gends among some of the aged Indians, are all that remain 
to preserve the recollection of their spiritual fathers; and! 
have stood upon the ruins of St. Ignace, on the shores of 
Lake Huron, their principal missionary establishment, in* 
dulging those melancholy reflections, which must always 
press upon the mind, amid the fallen monuments oi human 
piety. 



L E S S S O N LXXX. 

The Hospital in Philadelphia during the Pestilence* 

C. B. Brown. 

1. I WAS seized with a violent fever. I knew in what 
manner patients were treated at the hospital, and removal 
thither was to the last d^ree abhorred. 

2. The mining arrived, and my situation was discov- 
ered. At the first intimation^ Thetford rushed out of the 
house and refused to re-enter it till I was - rejnoved. I 
knew not my fate, till three rufiians made their appear- 
ance at my bedside, and communicated their commission. 

3. I called on the name of Thetford and his wife. I en- 
treated a mementos delay, till I had seen these persoos, 
and endeavored to procure. a respite from my sentence. 
They were deaf to my entreaties, and prepared to execute 
their office by force. I was delirious with rage and terror. 
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I heaped the bitterest execrations on my murderer; and by 
terns invc^ed the com{>assion of, and poured u torrent of re- 
proaches on, the wretches whom he had selected for his 
ministers^ My struggles and outcries were vain. 

4. I have no perfect recollection of what passed till my 
arrival at the- hospital. My passions combined with my 
disease to make me frantic and wild. In a state like mine, 
<be slighest motion could not be endured without agony. 
What then must I have felt, scorched and dazzled by the 
sun, sustained by hard boards, and borne for miles over a 
rugged pavement? 

5. I cannot make you comprehend the anguish of my 
feelings. To be disjointed and torn piece-meal by the rack, 
Was a torment inexpressibly inferior to this. Nothing ex- 
cites my wonder, but that I did not expire before the cart 
had moved three paces. 

6. I knew not how, or by whom, I was moved from this 
vehicle. Insensibility came at length to my relief. Afler 
a time I opened my eyes, and slowly gamed some knowl- 
edge of my situation. I lay upon a matress, whose condi- 
tioii proved that a half-decayed corpse had recently been 
dragged from it. The room was large, but it was covered 
with beds like my own. Between each, there was scarce- 
ly the interval of three feet Each sustained a wretch, 
whose groans and distortions bespoke the desperateness of 
his condition. 

7. The atmosphere was loaded by mortal stenches. A va- 
por, sn£R)cating and malignant, -scarcely allowed me to 
breathe. My nearest neighbor was struggling with death, 
and my bed, casually extended, was moist with the detesta^ 
ble matter which had -flowed from his st<»nach. 

8. You will scarcely believe that, in this scene of hor- 
rors, the sound of laughter should be overheard. While the 
upper rooms of this building are filled with the sick and the 
djring, the lower apartments are the scene of carousals and 
mirth. The wretches who are hired, at enormous wages, 
to tend the sick and convey away the dead, neglect their 
duty, and consume the cordials, which are provided for the 
patients, in debauchery and riot. 

. 9: A female visage, bloated with malignity and drunk* 
enness, occasionally looked in. Dying eyes were oait 
upon her, invoking the boon,perhapSy of a drop of eaid 

14* 
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ter, or her assistance to change a posture which compelM 
him to behold the ghastly writhings or deathful smUe dim 
neighbor. 

10. The visitant had led the banquet for amoqaent, oply 
to see who was dead. If she entered the room, blinkinff 
eyes and reeling steps showed her to be totally unqualified 
for ministering the aid that was needed. Presently, she 
disappeared, and others ascended the staircase : a coffin 
was deposited at the door: the wretch, whose heart stiB 
quivered, was seized by rude hands, and dragged along the 
floor into the passage. 

11. Oh! how poor are the conceptions which are formed, 
by the fortunate few, of the sufferings to which millions of 
their fellow-beings are condemned I This misery was mote 
firightful, because it was seen to flow from the depravity of 
the attendants. My own eyes only would make me credit 
the existence of wickedness so enormous. No wonder that 
to die in garrets, and cellars, and stables, unvisited and unr 
known, had, by so many, been preferred to being brought 
hither. 

12. A physician cast an eye upon my state. He gave 
some directions to the person who attended him. I did not 
comprehend them; they were never executed by the 
nurses, and, if the attempt had been made, I should proba- 
bly have refused to receive what was oflered. Recoveiy 
was equally beyond my expectations and my wishes. The 
scene which was hourly displayed before me, the entrance 
of the sick, most of whom perished in a few hours, and 
their departure to the graves prepared for them, reminded 
me of the fate to which I, also, was reserved. 

13. Three days passed away, in which every hour wu 
expected to be the last. That, amidst an atmoephere so 
contagious and deadly, amidst causes of destruction houriy 
accumulating, I should yet survive, appears to me nothing 
less than miraculous. That, of so many conducted to thii 
house, the only one who passed out of it alive should be 
myself, almost surpasses my belief. 

14. Some inexplicable principle rendered harmless those 
potent enemies of human life. My fever subsided and 
vanished. My strength was revived, and the first use that 
I made of my limbs was, to bear me far from the contra^ 
{datioa and sufferance of those evils» 
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LESSON LXXXJ. 

General Washington resigning the Command of the Ar^ 

my, — Ramsay* 

1. Thb hour now approached, in which it became neces- 
nuy for the American chief to take leave of his officers, 
who had been endedred to him by a long series of comnKm 
fuffenngs and dangers. 

2. This was done in a solemn manner. 

3. The officers having previously assembled for the pur- 
pose, General Washington joined them, and, calling for a 
glass of wine, thus addressed them: — ^ With a heart full of 
love and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most de- 
voutly wish that your latfer days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones have been glorious and honor- 
able." 

4. Having drank, he added, — " I cannot come to each of 
you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you if each of 
you will come and take me by the hand." General Knox, 
being next, turned to him. Incapable of utterance, Wash- 
ington grasped his hand, and embraced him. 

5. The officers came up successively, and he took an af- 
fecticHiate leave of each of them. Not a word was articu- 
lated on either side. A majestic silence prevailed. The 
tesur of sensibility glistened in every eye. The tenderness 
ni the scene exceeded all description. 

6. When the last of the offiMsers had taken his leave, 
Washington left the room, and passed through the corps of 
light infantry to the place of embarkation. The officers 
foHowed in a solemn, mute procession, with dejected coun- 
tenances. 

7. On his entering the barge to cross the North River, 
fae turned towards the companions of his glory, and, by 
waving his hat, bid them a silent adieu. Some of them an- 
swered this last signal of respect and affection with tears; 
and all of them gazed upon the barge, which conveyed him 
firom their sight, till they could no longer distinguish in it 
die person of their beloved commander-in-chief. 

8. The army being disbanded, Washington proceeded to 
Annapolis, then the seat of congress, to resign his commis- 
sion. On his way thither, he, of his own accord, delivered 
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to the comptroller of accounts in Philadelphia an aceanttf 
the expenditure of all the public money he had everiMV* 
ed. This was in his own hand-writing, and every eobj 
was made in a very particular manner. 

9. Vouchers were produced for every item, except ffll 
secret intelligence and service, which amounted to no moK 
than 1 ,982 pounds, ten shillings sterling. The whole vhid, |^ 
in the course of eight years of war, had passed through Ini 
hands, amounted only to 14,479 pounds, 18 shillmgB 9 
pence sterling. Nothing was charged or retained for p6^ t-^ 
sonal services; and actual disbursements had been mana* |'^ 
ged with such economy and fidelity, that they were all oof' 
ered by the above moderate sum. 

10. Afler accounting for all his expenditures of puUk 
money, (secret service money, fo^ obvious reasons, except* 
ed,) with all the exactness which established forms requi- 
red from the inferior officers of his army, he hastened to re* 
sign into the hands of the fathers of his country the powen 
with which they had invested him. 

11. This was done in a public audience. Congress re* 
ceived him as the founder and guardian of the republic. 
While he appeared before them, they silently retraced the 
scenes of danger and distress through which they had pas- 
sed together. They recalled to mind the blessings of nee> 
dom and peace purchased by his arm. 

12. They gazed with wonder on their fellow-citizen, who 
appeared more great and worthy of esteem in resigniiig 
his power, than he had done in gloriously using it. Every 
heart was big with emotion. Tears of admiration and gnfe- 
itude burst from every eye. The general sympathy w«i ^ 
felt by the resigning hero, and wet his cheek with a manly 
tear. After a decent pause, he addressed Thomas MiffliO) 
the president of congress, in the following words : 

13. " The great events on which my resignation depend- 
ed having at length taken place, I have now the hcmor of 
offering my sincere congratulations to congress, and of pro- 
senting myself before them, to surrender into their hands 
the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 

14. <^ Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I reaigQ 
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^V^^flfttifli&cticni the appointment I accepted with diffidence 7 
^JP^duGdence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
T ^hieb, however, was superseded by a confidence in the rec- 
j ttude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
f IQlKHi, and the patronage of Heaven. 
? 16. " The successful termination of the war has verified 
^ the most sanguine expectations; and my gratitude for the 
I interposition of Providence, and for the assistance I have re- 
[ - Geived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
i of the momentous contest. 

16. " While I repeat my obligations to the army in gen- 
end, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to ac- 
knoi/^ledge in this place the peculiar services and distin- 
guished merits of the persons, who have been attached to 
my person during the war. It was impossible that the 
dioice c^ confidential officers to compose my family should 
have been more fortunate. Permit me, sir, to recommend^ 
in particular, those who have continued in the service to 
the present moment, as worthy of the favorable notice and 
patronage of congress. 

17. "I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this 
]astv0olemn act of my official life, by commending the inter- 
ests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, and those who have the superintendence of them to 
his holy keeping. 

18. '^Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
letire from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an af> 
fectionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders 
I have long acted, I here offer my commission, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public life.'- 

19. This address being ended. General Washington ad- 
vanced and delivered his commission into the hands of the 
president of Congress, who replied as follows : 

20. <^ The United States, in congress assembled, receive 
with emotions too affecting for utterance, the solemn resig- 
nation of the authorities under which you have led their 
troops, with success, through a perilous, and doubtful war. 

21. " Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
vigbts, you accepted the sacred charge before it had formed 
aluances, and whilst it was without friends or a government 
to support you. 

22. '^ You have conducted the great military contest with 
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wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the ri|^< i»j 
civil power through all disasters and changes. Yen liWW'i-'^^ 
by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, enaWf- '^ 
them to display tlieir martial genius, and transmit tWil^*^ 
fame to posterity: you have persevered, till these UmhiV'J^ 
States, aided by a magnanimous king and nation, btTi EC- 
been enabled, under a just Providence, to close the wark W^ 
safety, freedom and independence ; on which happy eveil r» ^ 
we sincerely join you in congratulations. ix^' 

23. ^< Having defended the standard of liberty in tini k 
new world, having taught a lesson useful to those whoifr i;e'' 
flict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire from te k 
great theatre of action with the blessings of yoiir fellow- m^ 
citizens; but the glory of your virtues will not terminate li^ 
with your military command ; it will continue to anim&le |^ • 
remotest ages. We feel with you our obligations to tbe « i 
army in general, and will particularly charge ourselves witk k i 
the interest of those confidential officers, who have attended f 
your person to this afiecting moment. 

24. <^ We join you in commending the interests ciaiB 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, beseech- 
ing him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity afibrded them of becoming a bajh 
py and respectable nution ; and for you we address to bin 
our earnest prayers, that a life so beloved may be foeteied 
with all his care ; that your days may be happy as they i-j: 
h^Ve been illustrious, and that he will finally give you that 
reward, which this world cannot give.'' 

25. The military services of General Washington, which 
ended with this interesting day, were as great as ever were 
rendered by any man to any nation. They were at the 
same time disinterested. How dear would not a mercena 
ry man have sold such toils, such dangers, and, above all, 
such successes ! What schemes of grandeur and of power 
would not an ambitious man have built upon die affectioiu 
of the people and of the army ! 

26. The gratitude of America was so lively, that any 
thing asked by her resigning chief would have been readi* 
ly granted. He asked nothing for himself, his family or 
relations ; but indirectly solicited favors for the confidentiail 
officers, who were attached to his person. These were 
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with 8atk&cti<m the appointment I accepted with diffidence 7 
a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
whicfaj however, was superseded by a confidence in the rec- 
titude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
muon, and the patronage of Heaven. 

15. " The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations; and my gratitude for the 
interposition of Providence, and for the assistance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
of the momentous contest. 

16. " While I repeat my obligations to the army in gen- 
eral, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to ac- 
knowledge in this place the peculiar services and distin- 
guished merits of the persons, who have been attached to 
my person during the war. It was impossible that the 
choice c^ confidential officers to compose my family should 
have been more fortunate. Permit me, sir, to recommend, 
in particular, those who have continued in the service to 
the present moment, as worthy of the favorable notice and 
patronage of congress. 

17. ^^ I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this 
kiBt\0olemn act of my official life, by commending the inter- 
ests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, and those who have the superintendence of them to 
his holy keeping. 

18. ^'Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
retire from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an af^ 
fectionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders 
I have long acted, I here offer my commission, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public life.'- 

19. This address being ended. General Washington ad- 
vanced and delivered his commission into the hands of the 
president of Congress, who replied as follows : 

20. ^^ The United States, in congress assembled, receive 
with emotions too affecting for utterance, the solemn resig- 
nation of the authorities under which you have led their 
troops, with success, through a perilous, and doubtful war. 

21. ^^ Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
rights, you accepted the sacred charge before it had formed 
alliances, and whilst it was without friends or a government 
to support you. 

22. <' You have conducted the great military contest with 
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wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rigfati of lb 
civil power through all disasters and changes. You haTi^ 
by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, enabM hi. 
them to display their martial genius, and transmit their 
fame to posterity : you have persevered, till these UniHi 
States, aided by a magnanimous king and nation, hafe 
been enabled, under a just Providence, to close the war it 
safety, freedom and independence ; on which happy evcil 
we sincerely join you in congratulations. 

23. <^ Having defended the standard of liberty in tins \'f 
new world, having taught a lesson useful to those who in- 
flict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire from tfai 
great theatre of action with the blessings of your fellovF- 
citizcns; but the glory of your virtues will not terminalB 
with your military command ; it will continue to animate 
remotest ages. We feel with you our obligations to die 
army in general, and will particularly charge ourselves will 
the interest of those confidential officers, who have attended 
your person to this afiecting moment. 

24. " We join you in commending the interests of oar 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, beseech- 
ing him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity afibrded them of becoming a hap 
py and respectable nation ; and for you we address to bin 
our earnest prayers, that a life so beloved may be fostered 
with all his care; that your dsiys may be happy as they 
haVe been illustrious, and that he will finally give you tint 
reward, which this world cannot give." 

25. The military services of General Washington, whick 
ended with this interesting day, were as great as ever were 
rendered by any man to any nation. They were at the 
same time disinterested. How dear would not a mercena 
ry man have sold such toils, such dangers, and, above all, 
such successes ! What schemes of grandeur and of power 
would not an ambitious man have built upon the afiectiixn 
of the people and of the army ! 

26. The gratitude of America was so lively, that any 
thing asked by her resigning chief would have been readir 
ly granted. He asked nothing for himself, his family or 
relations; but indirectly solicited favors for the confidentiaLl 
officers, who were attached to his person. These wera 
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: "*^Ook! look! — ^the clouds light shadows from above, 

like fairy Islands, o'er the waters sweep I — 
v)hy I have dream'd my spirit thus could love 

To float for ever on the boundless deep, 
Communing with the elements; — ^to hear, 

At midnight hour, the death wing'd tempest rave, 
Or, gaze, admiring, on each starry sphere, 

Glassing its glories in the mirror wave ; — 

Tis sweet, 'tis sweet to gaze upon the deep. 

And muse upon its mysteries. — There it rolPd, 
Ere yet that glorious sun had leam'd to sweep 

The blue profound, and bathe the heavens in gold; — 
The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 
, Hecurd their first music o'ef the ocean rung, 
And saw the first flash of their new-bom flame 
Back from its depths in softer brightness flung! 

And there it rolls! — ^Age afler age has swept 

Down, down the eternal cataract of Time, 
Men afler men on earth's cold bosom slept. 

Still there it rolls, unfading and sublime ! 
As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling, 

As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss. 
As when the Holy Spirit's boding wing 

Moved o'er the waters of the vast abyss! 

There, (here it rolls.^I've seen the clouds unfurl 

Their raven banner from the stormy west — 
I've seen the wrathful Tempest Spirit hurl . ; 

His blue fbrk'd lightnings at the Ocean's breast; 
The storm-<jloud pass'd — ^the sinking wave was hush'd-r 

Those budding isles were glittering fresh ^d fair — 
Serenely bright the peaceful waters blush'd. 

And heaven seem'd painting its own beauties there! 

15 
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LESSON LXXXffl. 

I have seen an End of all Perfection* — tMrs. Sigourhi 

1. I HAVE seen a man in the glory of his days and 
pride of his strength. He was built like the tali ce 
that liflsits head above the forest trees; like the strong i 
that strikes its ropt deeply into the earth. -He feared 
danger; he felt no sickness; he wondered that any sk 
groan or sigh at pain. 

2. His mind was vigorous, hke his body: he was 
plexed at no intricacy; he was daunted at no difficulty; 
hidden things he searched, and what was crooked he n 
plain. He went forth fearlessly upon the face of 
mighty deep; he surveyed the nations of the earth 
measured the distances of the stars, and called them 
their names; he gloried in the exteiit of his knowledg< 
the vigor of his understanding, and strove to search c 
into what the Almighty had concealed. 

3. And when I looked on him I said, "What a piec( 
work is man 1 how noble in reason ! how infinite in fi 
ties! in form and moving how express and adhiirable 
action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a G 

4. I returned — his look was no more lofty, nor his 
proud; his. broken frame was like some ruined tower j 
hairs- "were white and scattered; and his eye gazed va( 
ly upon what was passing around him. The vigor of 
intellect was wasted, and of all that he had gained by st 
nothing remained. ' 

5. He feared w^en there was no danger, and y 
there was no sorrow he wept. His memory was dec? 
and treacherous, and showed him only broken image 
the glory that ,was departed. His house was to him \\ 

A strange land, ahd his friends were counted as his enen 
and he thought himself strong and healthful while his 
tottered on the verge of the grave. 

6. He said of his son^ — "He is my brother;" of his da 
ter, "I know her not;" and he enquired what was his 
name. And one who supported his lasl steps, and m 
tered to his. many wants, said to me, as I looked on 
melancholy scene, "Let thine heart receive instruction 
thou hast seen an end of all ^earthly perfection." 
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<l. I have seen a beautiful female treading the first stages 
youth, and entering joyfully into the pleasures of life. 
e glance of her eye was variable and sweet, and on 
' cheek trembled something like the first blush of the 
rning; her lips moved, and there was harmony; and 
sn she floated in the dance, her light form, like the as- 

I, seemed to move with every breeze. 

). I returned, — but she was not m the dance ; I sought 

in the gay circle of her companions, but I found her 

Her eye sparkled not there — ^the music of her voice 

J silent — she rejoiced on earth no more. I saw a train, 

le and slow-paced, who bore sadly to an opened grave 

at once was animated and heautifuj. 

). They paused as they approached, and a voice broke 

awful silence : ^'Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust with 

original dust. To the earth, whence it was taken, con- 

Q we the body of our 48ister." They coyered her ^ith 

damp soil and the cold clods of the valleys and Ihe 

rms crowded into her silent abode. Yet one sad moum- 

lingered, to cast himself upon her grave; and as he 

pt he said, "There is no beauty, or grace, or loveliness, 

t continueth in man: for this is the end of all his glory 

i perfection." 

10. I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a frame 
e polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports; it 
oiced, and again it wept; but whether its glowing cheek 
tiplcd with smiles, or its blue eye was brilliant with tears, 
1 I said to my heart,. "It is beautiful." It was like the 
t pure blossom, which some cherished plant has shot 
th, whose cup is filled with a dew-drop, and whose head 
;lines upon its parent stem* 

II. I again saw this child when Uie lamp of reason first 
nrned in its nund. Its soul was gentle and peacefiil; its 
B sparkled with joy, as it looked round on this good and 
iasant world. It ran swiflly in the. ways of knowledge'; 
x>wed its ear to instructicm ; it stood like a lamb berore 

teachers. It was not proud, or envious, or stubborn ; 
d it had never heard of the vices and vanities of the 
»rld. And when I looked upon it, I remembered Uiat our 
vior had said, "Except ye become as little children, ye 
nnot enter into the kingdom of heaven." ^ 

12. But the 9c^Wi w«« dianged^and Isaw a man whom 
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the world called honorable, and many waited for his smile^ 
They pointed out the fields that were his, and talked of the 
silver and gold that he had gathered; they admired the 
stateliness of his domes, and extolled the honor of his fiun- 
ily. ' And his heart answered secretly, "By my wisdom 
have I gotten all this f^ so he returned no thanks to God, 
neither did he fear or serve him. 

13. And as J passed along, I heard the complaints of the 
laborers who had reaped down his fields, and the cries of 
the poor, whose covering he had taken away ; but the sound 
of feasting and revelry was i^ his appartments, and theiin- 
fed beggar came tottering from his door. Biit he consid- 
ered not that the cries of the oppressed were continHally 
entering into the ears of the Most High. And when 1 
knew that this man was once the teachable child that I had 
loved, the beautiful infant that I had gazed upon with de- 
lig^ I said in my bitterness, "I have seen an end .of all 
perfection f^ and I laid my mouth in the dust. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. - 
Account of Columbus. '. 

1. To Christopher Columbus,, a native of Genoa, is de- 
servedly ascribed the first discovery of America — an event 
which opened to mankind a new region of science, com- 
merce and enterprise, and stamped with immortality the 
name of its projector. 

2. He was bom in the year 1447. He early showed a 
capacity and inclination for a sea-faring life, and received 
an education which qualified him to pursue it. At the age 
of fourteen, he went to sea, and began his career on tiiat 
element, where he was to perform exploits which should 
astonish mankind. 

3. He made a variety of voyages to almost every part of 
the globe, with which any intercourse was then carried on 
by sea, and became one of the most skilful navigators in 
Europe. But his active and enterprising genius would not 
su^er him to rest in the decisions, and tamely follow the 
track, of his predecessors. 

4. It was the great object in view at this time, inEun^pte, 
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7. I have seen a beautiful female treading the first stages 
of youth, and entering joyfully into the pleasures of life. 
The glance of her eye was variable and sweet, and on 
her cheek trembled something like the first blush of the 
morning; her lips moved, and there was harmony; and 
when she floated in the dance, her light form, like the as- 
peuj seemed to move with every breeze. 

8. I returned, — but she was not in the dance ; I sought 
her in the gay circle of her companions, but I found her 
not. Her eye sparkled not there — ^the music of her voice 
was silent — she rejoiced on earth no more. I saw a train, 
sable and slow-paced, who bore sadly to an opened grave 
what once was animated and beautiful. 

0. They paused as they approached, and a voice broke 
the awful silence : ^^Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust with 
its original dust. To tlie earth, whence it was taken, con- 
. sign we the body of our sister." They covered her ^th 
the damp soil and the cold clods of the valleys and Ihe 
worms crowded into her silent abode. Yet one sad mourn- 
er lingered, to cast himself upon her grave; and as he 
wept he. said, "Tliere is no beauty, or grace, or loveliness, 
that continueth in man : for this is the end of all his glory 
and perfection." 

10. I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a frame 
like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports ; it 
rejoiced, and again it wept; but whether its glowing cheek 
dionpled with smiles, or its blue eye was brilliant with tears, 
still I said to my heart,. ^It is beautiful." It was like the 
first pure blossom, which some cherished plant has shot 
ibith, whose cup is filled with a dew-drop, and whose head 
reclines upon its parent stem* 

11. I again saw this child when Uie lamp of reason first 
dawned in its mind. Its soul was gentle and peaceful; its 
eye sparkled with joy, as it looked round on this good and 
pleasant world. It ran swiflly in the. ways of knowledge'; 

' it bowed its ear to instruction ; it stood like a lamb bef^e 
its teachers. It was not proud, or envious, or stubborn ; 
and it had never heard of the vices and vanities of the 
world. And when I looked upon it, I remembered that our 
Savior had said, '^£xcept ye become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven." ^ 

12. But the ctceoe was chaogedy and I saw a man whom 
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11. When Columbus was acquainted with this perfidiooi 
transaction, he quitted the kingdom with indignation, ami 
landed in Spain, in 1484. Here, after seven years' pain- 
ful solicitation at court, and surmounting every obstaide 
which ignorance, timidity, jealousy and avarice could Isy *^' 
before him, he obtained his request; and Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who then reigned together^ agreed to be patrons d. it 
his enterprise. 

12. It was stipulated between him and them, that he |^ 
should be admiral in all those islands and continents he 
should discover, and have the office hereditary in his fiun- 
ily,* that he should be viceroy of the same for life, and ^en- 
joy a tenth of the merchandise which should be found. 

13. Three small vessels were fitted out and victualled 
for twelve months, furnished with ninety men, and placed 
under his command. With this little fleet; he set sail from 
Palos, on Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, and taking a 
westerly course, boldly ventured into the unknown ocean. i< 

14. He soon found that he had unforeseen hardships and I 
difficulties to encounter from the inexperience and fears of 
his men. To go directly from home into a boundless ocean, 
far from any hope of relief if any accident should befall 
them, and where no friendly port nor human being weie 
known to exist, filled the boldest seamen with apprehenr 
sion. • 

15. What greatly added to their terror, was a new and 
extraordinary phenomenon, which occurred on the 14th of 
September. The ma^etic needle varied from the pole, 
and, as they advanced, the variation increased. Natqre 
seemed to be changed, and their only guide through die 
trackless waters to prove unfaithful. 

16. Afler twenty days, the impatient sailors began Ip 
talk of throwing their commander into the sea, and of re- 
turning home. Their murmurs reached his ears; but his 
fertile mind suggested an expedient in every extremi^. 
By soothing, flattery and artifice, by inventing reasons mt 
every uncommon appearance, and deceiving them in ibe 
ship^ reckoning, he kept them on sixteen days longer. 

17. On the night of the 11th of October, he himself dis- 
covered a light, which appeared to move; and the nexl 
morning gave them the joyful sight of land. It proved to 
be the island Giianahana, one of the cluster called Bahar 
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: lb ifind put a passage by sea, to the East Indies. The Por- 

: tOgaese, among whom he now resided, sought a new route 
to these desirable regions, by sailing round the southern 

. extremity of Africa. 

. '6. They had consumed half a century in making vari- 
ous attempts-, and had advanced no farther on the western 
jshore of Africa than just to cross the equator, when Golum- 
• bus conceived his great design of finding India in the west. 

. The spherical figure of the earth, which he understood, 
made it evident to him, that Europe, Asia and Africa foml- 

- ed but a small portion of the globe. 

6: It was an impeslchment of the wisdom and beneficence 
of the Author of nature to suppose the vast space yet unex- 
plored was a waste, unprofitable ocean; and it appeared 
necessary that there should be another continent in the 
west, to counterpcHse the immense quantity of land which 
was known to be in the east. 

' 7. In the sea, near the Western Islands, pieces of carved 
wood, and large joints of cane, had been discovered ; and 
branches of pine trees, cmd the bodies of two men, with fea- 
tures difierent from the Europeans, had been found on the 
shores of those islands after a course of westerly winds. 

8. These reasonings and facts, with some others, con- 
vinced Columbus that it was possibly to find the dedred land 
by sailing in a westerly direction. He had a genius of 
that kind which makes use of reasoning only as an excite- 
ment to action. No sooner was he satisfied of the truth of 
his system, than he was anxious to. bring it to the test of ex* 
periment, and set out on a voyage of discovery. 

9. His first step was to secure the patronage of some of 
the Considerable powers of Europe, capable of undertaking 
snch an enterprise. Excited by the love of his country, he 
laid his scheme before the senate of Genoa, offering to sail 
under their banners. But they, ignorant of the principles 
on which it was formed, rejected it as the dream of a viaio- 
nary projector. 

10. He next applied to John 11., kmg of Portugal. But 
he, being deeply engaged in prosecuting discoveries along 
the ooast of Africa, was not inclined to encourage the un* 
dertaking of Columbus; yet he meanly sought to rob him 
ci ihe glory and advantages of his scheme, by privatelj 
deiqpatehing a ship to make a discovery in the west* 

16* 
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lifey and have the oflice of admiral hereditary in his fiuni^ 
10 the exclueioii of the Spanish nobles. They were, there- 
fore, indefatigable in their endeavcMis to depreciate iuaxAe^ 
its, and ruin his fortune. • . 

24. He was once carried home in irons, and, in Yiolatkn J 
of gratitude, humanity and justice, basely deprived of all \ 
the offices and possessions in the new world, to which he ' 
had a right by the solemn stipulations of Ferdinand. When 
he returned from his last voyage, in 1505, queen Isabella, 
his only friend and patroness in the court of Spain, was 
dead. 

25. Worn out with sickness and fiitigue, digested with 
the insincerity of his sovereign and the haughtmess of his 
courtiers, he lingered out a year in fruitless solicitations for 
his violated rights, till death relieved him from his sorrows. 
He ended his useful and active life at Yalladolid, on the 20th 
of May, 1506, in the 59th year of his age^ 

26. In the life of this remarkable man there was no de- 
ficiency of any quality which can constitute a great chartt^ 
ter. He was grave, though courteous, in his deportment, 
circumspect in his words and actions, irreproachable in his 
morals, and es^emplary in all the duties of religion. 

27. The court of Spain were so just to his memory, that, 
notwithstanding their ingratitude towardgf him during his 
life, they buried him magnificently in the cathedral of Se- 
ville, and ei*ected a tomb over him with this inscription; 

Columbus has given a. new wobld to the kingdohb of 

Castile and Leon. 



LESSON LXXXV, 
Duty to our J^Teighbors. — ^Family at Home. 

1. ^^SoME people seem to make it their employment to go 
about from house to house, to find out the calamities of their 
neighbors; only to have the pleasure of carrying the news 
to £e next house they go to. 

2. ^I once heard one of these gossips. She had nearly 
talked herself out of breath, with ^Shocking news, I hear! 
poor Mr. Smith is dead, azfd has left a large family without 
a shiHing fp help theib; and Mrs. Joneb haoB fidlen down 
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oias. Thus, in the space of thirty-six days, and in the for- 
lyrfiflh year of his age, Colvunbus completed a voyage, 
which he had spent twenty years in projecting; which 
opened to the Europeans a new world, and made the name 
of. Columbus immortal. 

18. With tears of joy, and transports of congratulation, 
the crews of the ships sang a hymn of thanksgiving to God. 
Afler touching at several islands, and leaving a small colo- 
ny, he returned to Spain. On his return, he was overtaken 
by a storm, which became so furious that his destruction 
seemed inevitable. The crews abandoned themselves to 
despair, and expected every moment to be swallowed up in 
the waves. • 

, 19. In this extremity, he gave an admirable proof of his 
calmness and foresight. He wrote a short slccount'of his 
voyage on parchment, enclosed it in a cake of wax, which 
he put into a tight cask, and threw into the sea, in hopes 
that some fortunate accident would preserve a deposit of so 
much importance to the world. The storm, however, sub- 
sided, and he arrived at Palos, in Spain, on the 15th of 
March, 1493. 

20. The populace received him with acclamations; and 
the king- and queen, no less astcmished than delighted with 
his success, had him conducted to court with a pomp suita- 
ble to the event which added such distinguished lustre to 
their reign. His family was ennobled, and his former priv- 
ileges and offices .confirmed to him. 

21. He soon sailed on a second expedition to the. new 
world, with a fleet of seventeen ships, having on board 1500 
people, and all things necessary for establishing plantations. 
After discovering many islands of the West Indies, and sub- 
mitting to every labor and vexation in attempting to settle 
his colony, he returned to Spain in 1498, to counteract 
the intrigues and efforts of his enemies in the Spanish 
court. 

22. He made two more voyages, in which he touched at 
most parts of the West Indies, discovered the continent, and 
coasted on its shores for 400 leagues. But the last part of 
his life was made wretched by die persecutions of his en- 
emies. 

23. Their pride and jealousy could not endure that a 
foreigner slK>uld obtain so high a rank as to be viceroy for 
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LESSON LXXXyi. 

Monument Mountain. — Bryant* 

Thou, who would'st see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled, in harmony, on Nature's face, 
Ascend our rpcky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops, 
The beauty and tlie majesty of earth. 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toilsome way. 

There, as thou stand'st, 
The haunts of men below thee, and, above, 
The mountain summits, thy expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with that loflier world, 
To which thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy vision. Tliou shfilt look 
Upon the greeii and rolling forest tops, 
And down into the secrets of the glens 
And streams, that, with their bordering thickets, strive 
. To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze, at(Hice, 
Here on white villages, and tilth, and herds, 
And swarming roads \ and, there, on solitudes, . 
That only hear the torrent and the wind, 
And eagle V shriek^—- 

There is ^ precipice. 
That seems a fragment of sonie mighty wall. 
Built by the hand that fashioned the did world, 
To separate it^ nations, and. thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. To the north, a path 
Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint. 
And many a hanging crqig. But, to the east. 
Sheer to the vale, go down the bare old cliffii,^^ 
Huge pillars, that, in*middle heaven, upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 
With the thick moss of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness, where the thunderbolt' 
Has splintered them. 
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It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning, from that hug6 grey wi^ll. 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and, at the base, 
Dashed them in fragments; and to lay thine ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound * 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods below. 
Come up like ocean murmurs. 

But the scene 
Is lovely round, A beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and. fertile meadS| 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages. On each side 
The fields swell upward to the bills; beyond, 
Above the hills, ip the blue distance, rise 
The mighty columns with which earth props heaV^n. 

There is a tale about these gray old rocks, 
A sad tradition of unhappy love 
And sorrows borne, and ended , long ago. 
When, over these fair vales, the savage sought 
His game in the thick woods. There was a maid, 
The fairest of the Indian maids, bright-eyed, 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form. 
And a gay heart. 

About her cabin door 
The wide old woods resounded with her song 
And fairy laughter all the summer day. 
She loved her cousin; such a love was deemed| 
By the morality of those stern tribes. 
Unlawful, and she struggled hard and long 
Against her love, and reasoned with her heart| 
As simple Indian maiden might. In vain. 
Then her eye lost its lustre, and her step 
Its lightness, and the grey old men, that passed 
Her dwelling, wondered that they heard no more 
The accustomed song and laugh of her, whose looks 
Were like the cheerful smile of Spring, they said, 
Upon the winter of their age. 

She went 
To weep where no eye saw, and was not foond 
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When all the merry girls were met to dance, 
And all the hunters of the tribe were out; 
Nor when they gathered, from the rustling husk, 
The shining ear; nor when, by the river side. 
They puU^the grape, and startled the wild shades 
With sounds of mirUi. The keen-eyed Indian dames 
Would whisper to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say, The girl will die. 

One day, into the bosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her young and innocent years. 
She poured her griefs. " Thou know'st, and thou aloncj 
She said, "for I have told thee, all my love, 
And guilt, and sorrow. I am sick of life. 
All night I weep in darkness, and the mom 
Glares on me, as upon a thing accursed, 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes, and the pleasant toils, that (mce 
I loved; the cheerful voices of my friends 
• Have an unnatural horror in mine ear. 
In dreams, my mother, from the land of souls, 
Calls me, and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame ; I cannot bear 
Their eyes ; I cannot from my heart root out 
The love that wrings it so, and I must die.^^ 

It was a summer morning, and they went 
To this old precipice. About the cliffs 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and skins of wolf, 
• And shaggy bear, the offerings of the tribe 
Here made to the Great Spirit; for they deemed, 
Like worshippers of the elder time, that God 
Doth walk on the high places, and affect 
The earthVerjooking mountains. 

She had on 
The ornaments, Ivith which the father loved 
To deck the beauty of his brightreyed girl. 
And bade her wear whea stranger warriors came 
To be his guest. Here the friends sat them down 
And sung, all day, old songs of love and death, 
And decked the poor wan victim^s hair with fleweniy ' 
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And prayed that safe and swifl might be her way 
To the calm world of sunshine, where no grief 
Makes the heart heavy and the eyelids red. 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 
Below her,- — waters, resting in the embrace 
Of the wide forest, and maize-planted glades, 
Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 

She gazed upon it long, and, at the sight 

Of her own village, peeping through £be trees, 

And her own dwelling, and tine cabin roof 

Of him she loved with an unlawful love. 

And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 

Ran from her eyes. But, when the sun grew low, 

And the hill-shadows long, she threw herself 

From the steep rock, and perished. - 

There was scooped. 
Upon the mountain's southern slope, a grave; 
And there they laid her, in the very garb 
With which the maiden decked herself for death, 
With the same withering wild flowers in her hair. 
And, o'er the mould that covered her, the tribe 
Built up a simple monument, a cone 
Of small loose stones. 

Thenceforward, all who passed, 
Hunter, and dame, and virgin, laid a stone. 
In silence, on the pile. It stands there yet. 
And Indians, from the distant west, that come 
To visit where their fathers' bones are laid. 
Yet tell the sorrowful tale, and, to this day. 
The mountain, where the hapless maiden died. 
Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 



LESSON LXXXVn. 

hscription of the Falls of Magara.—CMJER Bingham. 

1. Among the many natural curiosities which this coun- 
•y affords, the cataract of Niagara is infinitely the greatest. 
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In order to have a tolerable idea of this stupendous fiiU of 
water, it will be necessary to conceive that part <^ the 
country in which Lake Erie is situated to be elevated 
above that which contains Lake Ontario about three hun- 
dred feet. 

2. Figure to yourself the first collection of these waters, 
at a distance of more than two thousand miles, passing 
through the Lake of the Woods, and several smaller ones, 
and at length falling into Lake Superior, which is at least 
sixteen hundred miles in circumference, and is supplied by 
more than thirty considerable rivers. 

3. This vast body of water passes into Lake Huron, 
which is eight hundred miles in circumference, where, 
meeting the waters of Lake Michigan, which is larger than 
Lake Huron, it continues its course into Lake Erie, which 
is nearly eight hundred miles in circuit. 

4. This immense collection of water then rushes down 
the Niagara river to the frontier of what may be called the 
upper country, where, with astonishing grandeur, it is pre- 
cipitated down a perpendicular precipice of about one hun- 
dred and seventy-six feet, which forms the celebrated 
cataract of Niagara. 

5. The Canada shore afibrds the most sati^ctory view 
of these falls, as the greatest body of water descends upon 
that side ; but the view from the other side is not without 
its peculiar beauties. That part of the Canada shore 
which presents a full view of the falls, is called the TaWe 
Rock. It is the nearest point which may be approached 
with safety, as it is just upon the margin of the great sheet 
of falling water. 

6. From this spot you havo a fair view of the whole fells, 
rushing with such incredible swiflness over the precipice 
to the unfathomable abyss beneath, that, when you first fix 
your eye upon the descending mass, you involuntarily 
shudder, and retreat as if fearful of being overwhelmed in 
the vast descent of waters. 

7. The current of the Niagara river begins to grow very 
strong more than two miles above the falls, so that, in order 
to cross over in safety, it is necessary to ascend a mile fiir- 
ther. The first mile above the falls exhibits one continued 
scene of foaming billows, dashing and rebounding against 
hidden and projecting rocks. The descent of the rapids is 
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probably not less than one hundred feet within the last 
bdle, and the noise and confusion of the water are only sur- 
passed by the fall itself. 

8. While at a very great distance, a volume of clouds 
may be observed hovering over the falls. In a clear day, 
they appear very high and white, while, on the contrary, 
in heavy, cloudy weather, they sink lower, and acquire a 
smoky appearance. These clouds proceed from the vapors 
arising from the spray caused by the dashing of the waters. 

9. As. you proceed down the river on the American side. 
Goat Island, which divides the falls, is seen at no great dis- 
tance on the left. The river between is full of rocks, and 
here and there you perceive considerable lodgements of 
drifted wood, apparently waiting for a rise of the river, in 
order to launch themselves over the falls. 

10. You may approach equally as near the falling sheet 
on this as on the opposite side of the river, and, by taking a 
proper station in the morning of a clear day, you will be- 
hold beneath your feet a beautiful and variegated rainbow, 
stretching from shore to shore, and perpetually rolling, as 
if it intended to confound all its brilliant colors into one 
confused mass, while each still remains separate and dis- 
tinct. 

11. You may advance so near to the cataract on either 
side as to wash your hands in the falling water, but in a few 
minutes you will be wet to the skin. This is owing to the 
abundance of vapor^ which is continually falling; and this 
constant humidity has covered the rocks below the falls 
with a luxuriant growth of grass, Bometimes of extraordina- 
ry length. 

12. The river is about a mile .wide at the falls. Goat 
Island, which divides the falls, contains about twenty acres 
of land, and is situated nearest the American side. A pas- 
sage to this island was accidentally discovered several 
years ago, and many were sufficiently adventurous to visit 
it. Through the exertions of a distinguished individual, 
who resides near the spot, the difficulties are now removed, 
and a passage to the island, or a descent to the bottom of 
the falls is easily performed. 

13. The falls are daily making inroads on this island, as 
well as on the banks and general foundation of the river. 
There is a tradition of an<Hher small island, near that just 
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mentioned, and it is entitled to some credit, as eight or taa 
large rocks, lying very near the edge of the ^ls,'are sfiO 
perceptible, and are probably the last fragments of the htde 
island alluded to. 

14. From the greater body of water passing off on the 
Canada side, the rocks, or foundation of the falls, are sub- 
ject to greater -inroads than cm the other part. It is even 
conjectured, from the appearance of the riVer below the 
falls, that they were once several miles lower down, but, as 
their situation has not materially altered since they were 
first discovered by Europeans, so great a change could not 
have taken place unless caused by some tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature. 

15. The falls, when seen from Goat Island, have the ap- 
pearance of an irregular horse-shoe, with one side of the 
curve longer than the other, the longest being oh the Amer- 
ican side. Two miles below the falls is a very singular \j 
whirlpool, caused by an abrupt turn of the river, which, 
from the depression of its centre, has the appearance of 
water in a huge tunnel. 

16. Trees of one hundred feet iix length, with a great 
part of their branches, are here frequently seen spinning 
round, until by constant friction, or coming in contact wiu 
each other, they are at length broken to pieces. Sometimes 
they are drawn under, and disappear a few minutes, and 
then show themselves again, and resume their former ci^ 
cular motion; while at other times they disappear alto- 
gether. 

17. Immediately below the falls are several small ed- 
dies, where there is excellent fishing; but the difficulty of 
ascending and descending is too great to compensate an 
(Hrdinary sportsman. Albng the shore are found many 
curious pieces of timber, deposited by the higher wa- 
ter, as it were for samples of the forms and varieties 
which are continually ground in the great water works of 
Niagara. 

18. Various accounts have 'been given of the height of 
the great pitch, but the only instance of actual measure- 
ment which we have known, is recorded in a manuscript 
Tour to the Falls of Niagara, in the year 1806. The au- 
thor provided himself with a line, which was lowered from 
the edge of Table rock, and held perpendicularly by a per- 
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below; The line, which, after ail allowance for shrink- 
hgj measured 176 feet, has since been deposited in the 
eoUection of a literary institution. 



LESSON LXXXVm. 



} 



The Joys of Repentance. — REiiioious Magazine. 



1. "Which is the most deliglitful emotion?" said an in- 
structer of the deaf and dumb to his pupils, after teaching 
them the names of our various feelings. 

2. The pupils turned instinctively to their slates, to write 
an answer; and one with a smiling countenance wrote Joy. 

3. It would seem ais if none could write any thing else ; 
but another with a look of more thoughtfulness, put down 
Hope. A third with a beaming countenance wrote Grati- 
tude. A fourth wrote Love, and other feelings still, claimed 
the superiority on.other minds. 

4. One, turned back with a countenance full of peace, 
and yet a tearful eye, and the teacher was surprised to find 
upon her slate — '^Repentance is the most delightful emotion." 

6. He turned to her with marks of wonder, in which her 
companions doubtless participated, and asked — "Why?" 
"Oh," said she in the expressive language of looks and ges- 
tures, which marks these mutes — "it is so delightful to be 
bumbled before God !" 

6. She had been one of Nature's lofty spirits, whose ve- 
ry aspect seemed to demand the deference of those around 
her, and who had strong claims to it. She had recently be- 
come "as a little child," under the influence of the gospel, 
and pride had not only yielded with sweet submission to the 
will of God, but had bowed without a murmur to the re- 
proaches, and almost persecutions of companions who hated 
the light when thus reflected from the countenance, and con- 
duct, and conversation of one like themselves. 

7. She had been utterly ignorant of moral obligation. She 
had learned the evil of sin, and at the same moment, the 
ample provision for its forgiveness — and the humbling melt- 
ing of the soul, in penitential love, and gratitude, and joy, 
surpassed, in her view, all that the whole circle of emotions 
could furnish. 

16* 
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6. Reader ! do you know this joy ? Do you know from yw 
own experience how ^deUghtful it is to be humbled befin 
God?" 

9. Repentance is indeed a duty — you admit it, and yoa 
have perhaps endeavored to perform it. But has it beea 
only as a chtty ? 

10. Has it been like a catholic penance, entered apon 
with resolution — ^performed with exactness — and finished U 
with perseverance ^a« a ^osA:^ — painful, and irksome, and hu- el 
miliating in itself; but pleasant only in its countenance, 
and tolerable only for its effects? If so, you have reason to 
tremble ; but it has been only ^the swrow of the world which 
worketh death. ^^ 

11. You have all the sorrow and self-denial of religioD 
without any of its joys, or any claim to its hopes — of all men, 
surely such are the most miserable! Of all men, they have 
the strongest inducement to turn to God, with Uieir whole 
hearts, to sweeten their sorrow with love and gratitude, in- 
stead of rendering it more bitter with fear and distrust. 
The great master of the Christian desires wiUing ^firvantSf 
and will not admit the bond slaves of mere duty to his pre- 
sence. 

12. If you know this "delightful emotion''— ^if you find it 
hereafter, you will prove it by indulging it often. The oc- 
casions will not cease on this side heaven. The opp<»rtu- 
nity will recur every hour, and never will your peace be 
sweeter, or your hopes surer, than when, like, tiiis deaf 
mute, you find it ^'delightful to he humbled before God^ 
and feel "TAc Joys of Repentance?^ 
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LESSON LXXXIX. 
American Ldterature. — Cincinnati Mirror. 

1. America might take the lead in the literary, as she 
has in the political reformation of the world. 

2. Here there is every thing to incite to action in so glo- 
rious a cause. The perpetuity of our political institutioos 
depends on the virtue and intelligence of our citizens | and 
literature, by disseminating wholesome knowledge, might 
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be rendered highly available in giving stability and perma- 
nency to our system of government. 

3. Besides these glorious incitements, where so fine a 
field? where one so rich in originality, or so boundless in 
natural advantages? Surely not in the old world, where ge- 
nius is fettered by tyranny, and where mind has been en- 
slaved for ages. 

4. Here is an unbroken field, where genius may wander 
amid ever-changing prospects of delight. Nature spreads 
before us a vast and magnificent domain, redolent of origi- 
nal fragrance, and undespoiled of her glories by art. 

5. Here she invites the mind with her varied fascina- 
tions; upon her bosom she bids us sport, and regale our- 
selves with untainted freshness, and strengthen our thoughts 
with wholesome nutriment. 

6. Here where the eagle, finds his home, and disports 
himself in solitary pride, the eagle-like in mind may soar 
away in ceaseless suWimity. 

7. Here where the thunders roll over the unpeopled and 
far-reaching prairies, the voice of nature is ever eloquent. 
Here in the vast solitudes of unbroken wildernesses, birds 
and beasts of every variety roam in untamed wildness; 
whose actions, shaming the studied graces of society, give 
the semblance of truth to the graceful beings that crowd the 
visions of the poet. 

8. Here are mountains as aspiring as Athaos, and plains 
as luxuriant as Hesperides ; rousing up the lion-like ener- 
gies of mind to their sublimest pitch of action, or inviting 
it to the sweets of contemplation. Here are rivers jour- 
neying on in matchless majesty, on whose banks Grandeur 
sits enthroned ; borne on Aeir onward sweeping currents, 
thought may hpld perpetual converse with unequalled sce- 
nery. * • • 

9. Here, too, are the red man and the forest rover, whose 
spirits are as untameable as the hoarse winds in whose 
freedom they glory, as wild as the elements whence they 
borrow their illustrations. 

10. Here, Where external nature is ever-glorious, and 
man is unsophisticated. Thought might erect her temple, 
and the gifled devotees of all nations would prostrate them- 
selves in reverence at her altar. 
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11. We are rich in legendary lore. Our forefathers weie 
men whose exploits are yet unrecorded; and our histoiy is 
replete with amazing and spirit-stirring encounters.. 

12. Here, thep, is an exhaustless field, on which the 
poet, the philosopher and the novelist, may gather unfading 
laurels. 

13. Where is the spirit that would not prefer feasting oft 
banquets tending to the healthful action of mind and mo- 
rals, to tasting the sickly viands of artificiality, which viti- 
ate the taste and infuse poison into the very blood of ge- 
nius? 

14. We hope the day is not in a far distant future, when 
genius will seize upon the exhaustless treasures, above, be- 
neath and around us. When that day shall have arrived, 
the death dirge of those evils, which, we have said, have 
been engrafted upon the literature of the age, will be sound- 
ed, and they will cease to enervate mind, and corrupt mo- 
rals. It will be the millenium of mind, to all who have the 
capacities to appreciate it, and the full glories of triumph- 
ant thought will be revealed in merited splendor. 



L E S S O N XC. 

Death of General Washington. — ^Marshall* 

1. On Friday, the 13th of December, 179€l, while at- 
tending to some improvements upon his estate, he was ex- 
posed to a slight rain, by which his neck and hair became 
wet. Unapprehensive of danger from this <;ircumstance, 
he passed the afternoon in his usual manner, but in the 
night he was seized with an inflammatory .uffection of the 
windpipe. 

2. The disease commenced with a violent ague, accom- 
panied with some pain in the upper and fore part of the 
throat, a sense of stricture in the same part, a cough, and a 
difficult, rather than a painful, deglutition, which .were 
soon succeeded by a fever and a quick and laborious respi- 
ration. 

3. Believing blood-letting to be necessary, he procured 
a bleeder, who took from his arm twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood; but he would not permit a messenger to be de- 
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£atched for his family physician until the appearance of 
y.. About eleven in the morning Dr. Craik arrived; 
; and, perceiving the extreme danger of the case, request- 
^ ed that two consulting physicians should be immediately 
■^ sent for. 

* 4. . The utmost exertions of medical skill were applied in 
vain. The powers of life were manifestly . yielding to the 
■ £>rce of the .disorder; speaking, which was painful from the 
b^inning, became almost impracticable; respiration be- 
came more and more contracted and imperfect; until half 
past eleven on Saturday night, when, retaining the full pos- 
session of his intellect, he expired without a struggle. 

5. Believing, at the commencement of his complaint, as 
well as through every succeeding stage of it, that its con- 
clusion would be mortal, he submitted to the exertions made 
^r his recovery rather as a duty than from any expectation 
of their eflScacy. 

6. Sonie hours before his death, afier repeated efibrts to 
be understood, he succeeded in expressing a desire that he 
might be permitted to die without interruption. Afler it 
became impossible to get any thing down his throat, he un- 
dressed himself, and went to bed, there to die. To his 
friend and physician, Dr. Craik, who sat on his bed, and 
took his head in his lap, he said with difficulty, « Doctor, I 
am dying, and have been dying for a long time; but I am 
not afraid to die." 

7. During the short period of his illness, he economized 
his time in arranging, with the utmost serenity, those few 
concerns which required his attention, and anticipated his 
approaching dissolution with every demonstration of that 
equanimity, for which his life was so uniformly and singu- 
larly conspicuous. 

8. The deep and wide-spreading grief^ occasioned by 
this melancholy event, assembled a great concourse of peo- 
ple, for the purpose of paying the last tribute of respect to 
the first of Americans. On Wednesday, the 18th of De- 
cember, attended by military honors and the ceremonies of 
religion, his body was deposited in .the family vault at Mount 
Vernon. 

9. So short was his illness, that, at the seat of govern- 
ment, the intelligence of his death preceded that of his in- 
disposition. It was firat communicated by a passenger in 
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the stage to an acquaintance whom he met in the Btree^ 
and the report quickly reached the house of representatively 
which was then in session. The utmost dismay and a£B» le 
tion were displayed for a few minutes, after which a meoh 
ber stated in his place the melancholy information whidi 
had been received. This information, he said, wasnotGe^ 
tain, but there was too much reason to believe it true. 

10. " After receiving intelligence," he added, " of a M- 
tional calamity so heavy and afflicting, the house of repre- 
sentatives can be but ill fitted for public business." fie, 
therefore, moved an adjournment. Both houses adjourned 
until the next day. 

11. On the succeeding day, as soon as the orders were 
read, the same member addressed the chair, and afterwards 
offered the following resolutions : 

12. '^ Eesolved, diat this house will wait upon the presi- 
dent, in condolence of this mournful event. 

13. ^< Resolved, that the speaker's chair be shrouded witib 
black, and that the members and olBcers of the house wear 
black during the session. 

14. '' Resolved, that a committee, in conjunction with one 
from the senate, be appointed to consider on the most suit- 
able manner of paying honor to the memory of the Man 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fel- 
low-citizens " 



LESSON XCI 
7^ Eggs of Insects. — Juvenile Rambler. 

1. The ingenious Dr. Darwin thought the variety of 
color in eggs, as well as in birds and animals themselves, 
was intended to assist them in concealing themselves from 
their natural enemies. Thus, as he says, the snake, the 
wild cat, and the leopard, are so colored as to resemble 
dark leaves ; birds resemble the color of the brown ground, 
or the green hedges, which they frequent; and moths and 
butterflies are colored like the flowers which they rob <rf 
their honey. 

2. A German naturalist by the name of Gloger, has gone 
farther than Dr. Darwin. He says that those birds whose 
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r MgP *^^^ ^^ bright or ehowy color, know how to conceal 
^ iSmr nests in the hollows of trees; and either never quit 
i ttiem except during the night, or else begin to sit as soon 
E* as they have laid one or two eggs* On the other hand, he 
' thinks that the color of the eggs of those birds that build 
nesta in exposed places, is much less attractive. 

3. Among the birds whose eggs are white — the most 
ahowy -colorr-are the king fisher, which builds in a hole 
in the river^s bank; the wood pecker, which builds in the 
Ikole of a tree; and the swallow, whose nest has a very 
small opening. 

4. £%g8 which are a bright blue, or bright green, are 
also said to belong to birds which build in holes, like the 
starling; or which construct their nests of green moss, or 
place them in the midst of green grass. 

5. The eggs of the hedge sparrow, the magpie, and the 
crow, which are of a greenish blue, are seen Scorn beneath, 
between the eye and the blue firmament. Nearly all the 
singing birds, it is said, lay eggs of a dull or dark color, va- 
riously speckled; and, for the most part, they built their 
nests in an open manner, of materials similar in color to 
the eggs. 

6. This rather fanciful theory has been applied, also, to 
insects. The nettle butterfly, and many others, lay eggs 
of a green color, precisely similar to the color of the plant to 
which they are attached. 

7. But however correct the above views are, as applied 
to birds, they will not generally prove true in their appli- 
cation to insects. The miller moth lays its light purple 
eggs on the gray bark of the willow. The puss moth lays 
shining brown eggs on the green leaf of the poplar. 

8. The white garden butterfly lays a group of yellow 
eggs on a green cabbage or colewort leaf.* Another insect 
lays very bright yellow eggs in patches, upon the green 
leaves of many sorts of plants; and another still, lays pink 
eggs on the bark of the elm. 

9. This notion is not generally correct, either, when ap- 
plied to birds themselves. For though the king fisher hides 
her eggs in a hole in the bank of the river, this does not 
prevent the water rat, with his keen eyes, which see as 
well in the dark as the light, from finding them out. 

10. Many birds also, which lay bright colored eggs, 
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make open nests. The thrush, for example, lays her clev 
blue eggs with a few black blotches, on a clay colored not 
The green finch too, builds an open nest of green moeSf 
lined with the blackest or the whitest horse hair, and y«t 
her eggs are white, spotted with red. 

ri. On the other hand, the various kinds of wrens, whiek 
build their nests under cover, with a small entrance, ky 
eggs like the last mentioned ; and the house sparrow, which 
conceals them, has e^s of a dirty green, streaked with a \^ 
doll black. 

12. Thus we see that mistaken notions have prevailed |^ 
in regard to the coIoTj as well as the . origin of eggs. But 
the time which we have taken up in examining the sob* 
ject, will not be lost; for we have learned many importut 
fiicts in regard to the habits of quite a large number, . both 
of birds and insects. But we will now say something of 
the number of eggs which insects deposit. 

13. It is but lately, that in giving an account in the 
Rambler, of the number of eggs laid by certain fishes, we 
incidentally spoke of several insects. A common fly, it was 
said would lay 144 eggs; a spider 170; and the gall insect 
&,000. An insect like an ant was also mentioned, which 
deposited eggs to the number of 80,000. A female moth 
we may add, will lay 1100. 

14. But there arc wonders among the insect tribe great- 
er than this. The Termite or white ant is said to lay 60 
eggs in a minute, and the posterity of one of them amounts 
in a year to 31,536,000. 

15. One species of aphis — the kind of insect, we believe, 
which is found on the hop leafy>— will lay 25 eggs a day; 
and may be the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants 
during its whole life time. 

16. The gnat, us I may show you more particularly in a 
future lesson, lays rafts of eggs at a time; for she actually 
depositB firom 250 to 350, glues them together in a manner 
which we have not now room to describe, and leaves them 
to IkMLt on the surface of the water. 
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LESSON XCII. 
A Tale of Truth. — Temperance Herald. 

1. "Oh, where can my poor Henry be so late to-night? 
Go to the doior Adelaide, and see if ypu cannot hear him 
coming^'' 

8. "Dear mother, do not fear, he will come soon, I know 
he will ; 5ome business has detained him." But Adelaide's 
heart did not speak thus — no, she knew but too well that 
every night her broth6r stayed away tilj late, very late, 
and when he did come, his unsteady step, his poisoned 
breath but too plainly told her what 'business had detained 
him.' 

3. Adelaide's father had long since left them, for a better 
world, and Henry was now their only protector. Their 
father had left them in good circumstances, and Henry was 
a merchant of high standing in his native city, 

4. His career was similar to many others. He commen- 
ced with a glass of wine, in the drawing-room, and had 
now arrived at the pot in the dram-shop. His poor mother 
spoke to him of his ruinous course, but all in vain. He 
bad taken the fatal road and could not stop. 

5. The night on which my sad tale commences, was a 
dreaiy, stormy night, the lightning was flashing vividly, 
and the thunder rolling dreadfully across the heavens, and 
when Adelaide gazed anxiously out at the door, she could 
perceive nothing but a few glimmerin^^ lamps. 

6. No human form was visible ; all was wrapt in dark- 
ness and silence, save when the lightning gleamed, or the 
thunder roared. — ^"Had you not better go to bed, mother? 
'tis very late, and I can wait for Henry." "No Adelaide, 
I fear something has happened to my poor boy, I feel a 
presentiment that . • ' 

7. A loud rap at the door interrupted the mother, and 
called Adelaide to the door. And there stood four men 
v/ith a body, all bleeding and wounded, stretched upon a 
plank ! Yes ! there he lay, the support of the widow, and 
the protector of her daughter, cut down in early youth, by 
drink! 

8. Would to heaven I could describe his mother's feel- 
ings, as she gazed on the body of her son ! — That I could 

17 
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tell you the agony that racked her heart when she thoughti 
not that he was lost to her, but how he was lost! 

9. Adelaide's reason left her, and she fell on the floor 
with an agonized shriek. She is now in the hospital! 
The mother had religion to support her, and said, 'Thy 
will be done.'— 'But the shock was too much for her, and 
she now lies beside him who murdered her. 

10. Henry had left the tippling shop at midnight, and 
with his head swimming with the fumes of rum, he reeled 
towards home ; he came to a pile of stone in his way, and 
not perceiving them, he fell in among them, and one shaip 
stone entered his temple! Drunkards I this is a true tale^*- 
Beware. 



LESSON XCffl. 

Geehale — An Indian Lament — =N. Y. Stateshan. 

The bladtbixd is rin^ng on Michigan's shore 
As sweetly and gaily as ever before ; 
For he knows to his mate he, at pleasure, can hie, 
And the dear little brood she is teaching to fly; 
The sun looks as ruddy, and rises as'bright, 
And reflects o'er our mountains as beamy a light, - 
As it ever reflected, or ever expressed, 
When my skies were the bluest, my dreams were the best. 
The fox and the panther, both beasts of the night, 
Retire to their dens on the gleaming of light, 
And they spring with a free and a sorrowless track, 
For they know that their mates are expecting them back* 
E^h bird, and each beast, it is blest in, degree : 
All nature is cheerful, all happy, but me. 

I will go to my tent, and lie down in despair; 
I will paint me with black, and will sever my hair; 
I will At on the shore, where the hurricane blows, " 
And leveal to the god of the tempest my woes; 
I will weep for a season, on bitterness fed, 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead ; 
But they died not by hunger, or lingering decay ; 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away. 

This snake-skin, that once I so sacredly wore, 
I will toss with disdain, to the storm-beaten shore ; 
Its charms I no longer obey, or invoke ; 
Its spirit hath left me, its spell is now broke. 
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I will raise up my voice to the source of the light; 
I will dream on the wings of the blue-bixd at night; 
I will speak to the spirits that whisper in leaves, 
And that minister balm to the bosom that grieves; 
And will take a new Manito-^^uch 'as shall seem 
To be kind and propitious in evory dream. 

Oh ! then I shall banish these cankering si^lis, 
And tears shall no longer gush salt from mj eyes; 
I shall wash from my face every cloud-colored stain. 
Red — ^red, shall, alone, on my visage remain ! 
I will dig up my hatchet, and bend my oak bow ; 
By night and by day, I will follow the foe ; 
Nor lakes shall impede me, nor mountains, nor snows;— 
His blood can, alone, give my spirit repose. 

They came to my cabin, when heaven was black : 
I heard not their coming, Pknew not their track ; 
But I saw, by the light of their blazing fusees, 
They were peofde engendered beyond the big seas : 
My wife and my children, — Oh spare me the tale 1— 
For who is there left that is kin to Geehale! 



I^E S S O N XCIV. 

1 short account of the Government of the United States, 

The government of the. United States is divided into 
[iree branches, namely: the executive, the legislative, 
nd the judiciary. The executive power is vested in the 
resident of the United States; the legislative power in con- 
ress; and the judiciary power in the judges who hold the 
ourts of the United States. 

For the purpose of electing a president, the people of 
very state first elect a number of persons, who are called 
lectors ; those electors meet together at the seat of govern- 
lent of each state, and. choose a person to fill the office of 
resident. 

The president holds his office for foiir years. He re- 
vives a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 

The president is commander-in-chief of the army and 
avy of the United States. 

He has power, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
» make treaties with foreign nations, and to appoint public 
£cers. 
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He may pardon persons convicted of crimes in any of the 
Unitqd States' courts; or may reprieve them by deferring 
the time of their punishment. 

It is his duty to give information to congress, from time 
to time, of the state of the Union; and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he may deem expedient. 
He usualjy does this by sending written messages to con- 
gress, in \vhich he informs them of every thing that occurs 
respecting the government, and points out to them the laws 
which he thinks they ought to pass. Congress may take 
his advice, or not, as they please; and thfey do not always 
pass such laws as the president recommends. 

It is the duty of the president to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed. He, also, receives, all ambassadors, 
and other ministers, who are sent by foreign govemmeDts, 
to treat on public affairs with our government; and he 
makes treaties with them. 

Congress is composed of two bodies, called the senate 
and the house of representatives; who sit every winter, in 
different apartments of the same building, at Washington 
city. 

The senate is composed of two members from each state 
in the Union. There are twenty-Jour states in the Union; 
of course there Sire forty-eight membeTS in the senate. 

The vice-president of the United States is president of 
the senate. Senators hold their seats for six years. 

The house of representatives is much more numerous 
than the senate. The different states send members to it 
according to the nymber of their population. Those states 
which contain the largest population, send the most mem- 
bers. These members hold their seats two years 

Congress has power — ^ 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defence of the 
United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises must be 
uniform throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the UniteU States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
£ona laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout, the 
United States^ 
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5. Ta coin money, regula^te the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coins, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment. of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 

7. To establish post offices and post roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors, the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to flie supreme court; 
to define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations; 

10. To declare war, grant letters of mark and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

11. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use, shsill be for a longer term than two 
years ; 

12. To provide and maintain a navy; 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naVal forces; 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union; suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions ; 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the states respectively, the appointment of the officers and 
the authority of training the militia, according to the discip- 
line prescribed by Congress; 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such district, (not exceeding ten miles square,) 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the acceptance 
of congress, become the -seat of government of the United 
States; and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased, by consent of the legislature of that state in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dock-yards and other useful buildings; and 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested in this constitution in the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof. 

The judicial power^c^.the United States, is vested in ctie 

17* 
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supreme court, and in such inferior courts as congress may, 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both 
of the supreme and inferior courts, hold their offices during 
good behavior. 

The supreme court sits at Washington city, and is com- 
posed of a number of judges. Those judges separately 
hold courts in each of the states, which are called circuit 
courts. There is besides, a judge appointed in each state, 
to hold what is called the district court. In some of the 
largest states, as Pennsylvania and New York, there are 
two district courts. All these are United States' courts, and 
are distinct from the courts established by the different states. 

In the administration of the government, the presidmit 
has the assistance of a great number of officers, who are at' 
ranged in several departments, each of which has a higb 
officer at its head. 

The heads of departments are as follows : 

The Secretary .of State, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 

The Secretary of the Navy, 

The Secretary of War, and 

The Postmaster General. 

These officers, together with the Attorney General, form 
a cabinet, or council, to consult with the president, and ad- 
vise him on all great matters of public interest; besides 
which, each of them have the regulation and management 
of his own department. They all have their offices at the 
seat of government, at Washington city, and each of them 
has a great many clerks and other officers under him. 

The Secretary of State conducts the correspondence of 
our government with foreign nations, and with the govern- 
ors of states belonging to the Union, besides having many 
other duties, too numerous to mention here. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has the care of the pub- 
lic revenue, and of all the monied concerns of the govern- 
ment. He directs the collection of duties from the ships that 
sail to and from our ports, and the sale of the public lands; 
appoints officers to take care of the public money, and 
sees that it is properly paid out for the expenses erf the 
government according to law. 

The Secretary of the Navy has charge of all affiun re- 
lating to our ships of war. He causes ships to be built, 
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and others which have been worn out in the Bcrvice, to be 
repaired ; he directs them to be furnished with great guns 
and other arms, with ammunition, and with provisions. He 
appoints officers to command them, and causes seamen to he 
enlisted to navigate them; and then sends them abroad to 
cruise . upon the ocean, and to visit foreign countries, for 
the purpose of protecting our merchant ships from pirates 
and other enemies. 

The Secretary of War has the direction of our army, 
and of all our forts, arsenals, and armories. He causes 
troops to be stationed along our frontiers, and in the sea- 
ports, to be ready to defend our country from any enemy 
who might be disposed to invade it. Under his direction 
the forts are kept in repair, muskets, swords, pistols, and 
other weapons are made at the armories ; and these arms, 
together with gunpowder, balls, ffints, and other munitions 
are kept safely in the arsenals. The academy at West 
Point, is under his direction; and he manages all the con- 
cerns of our government with the Indians. 

The Postmaster General manages all the affairs of the 
post offices and mails. He appoints postmasters at all the 
post offices, and employs persons to carry the mail to every 
part of the United States. 

The Attorney General is the law officer of the govern- 
ment. He is generally an able lawyer, and his business 
is to conduct the law-suits of the United States, and to give 
advice in writing to any officer of the government, who is 
doubtful about any duty required of him by law. 



LESSON XCV. 
The Miracles of Christ. — Bishop M cIlvainb. 

1. The miracles of Christ were performed for the most 
part, in the most public manner. 

2. It is the detracting circumstance of all the most 
plausible pretensions to miracles, exclusive of those of the 
scriptures, that they were done in a comer, or in the 
presence only of those already inclined to believe them, 
or under the form of circumstances calculated to prevent 
a free examination. 
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3. Just the contrary is the fact with regard to a great 
portion of the wonderful works of Christ. Not only were 
they accessible to the senses of the witnesses ; but to **"* ■■* 



senses of multitudes of witnesses, of witnesses of 
most eager and violent enmity to the claims of Jesua; 
witnesses of all ranks and classes in society — ^the learned 
and mighty, as well as the ignorant and feeble — ^thc 
Scribes and Pharisees, the priest and the centurion, as 
well as the publicans and beggars. 

4. It was in the Synagogues, in the streets, in the open 
fields, surrounded by thousands— in the midst of Jerusa- 
lem, and at the time of the great annual festivals, when 
an immense concourse of Jews, from all parts of the world, 
crowded the holy city, that almost all of the mighty works 
of Jesus were performed. In this way, as in other ways, 
he could say to his persecutors, <</ spake openly to the 
world,'*'* 

5. His miracles were wrought upon subjects so numer- 
ous, in so many places, and in such circumstances, that 
none could suspect the cases to have been previously se- 
lected and prepared. What the condition of the subject 
had been before the miracle, thousands knew, and all could 
easily ascertain. What it was, for a long time after the 
miracle, was equally notorious. 

6. Those who were cured of blindness, or leprosy, or 
lameness, or palsy, or who had been raised from the dead, 
did not die immediately after, nor hide themselves from 
public inspection; but continued to go in and out anK»ig 
the people, as living examples of the power of Christ. * 

7. The grave of Lazarus was surrounded with unbe- 
lieving Jews. They saw him come forth. They had as 
much opportunity as disposition, to find out whether it was 
Lazarus, or some one else j whether the man was alive, or 
only pretending to be alive. 

■ 8, Instead of being immediately snatched firom their 
view, he was seated some time after as one of the guests 
at a supper in Bethany j and so well known was the fact, 
that "much people of the Jews" came to the place to have 
a sight of one who had been raised from the dead. 

9. "The chief priests consulted that they might put him 
to death, because that, by reason of him, many of the Jews 
went away and believed on Jesus." 
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LESSON XCVI. 
The Same Subject Continued. — Bishop McIlvaine. 

1. Thb miracles of Christ and his apostles were very 
nmnerousj and of great variety, 

2. It has been characteristic of all cases of imposture, 
(hat the wonderful works pretended to were but few in 
number, and of great sameness. 

3. The sect of the Jansenists, in the church of Rome, pre- 
tended to miracles at the tomb, and by the posthumous 
intercessions of the Abbe Paris. But besides the want 
of evidence that any of the facts recorded were miracu- 
lous, they were neither numerous nor various. 

4. Gould this be said of the works of Christ, it would 
deprive them of one of the most palpable evidences of the 
fearless integrity in which they were, wrought. But his 
history is full of miraculous works. 

5. Besides about forty that are related at large, we fre- 
quently meet with such accounts as this : ^^Hia fame went 

. throughout aU Syria^ and they brought unto him all sick 
people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and 
those which were possessed with devilsj and those which were 
lunatic, and those which had the palsy, and he healed them?'* 

6. Similar declarations are made as to the miracles of 
the apostles. As for example in Acts v. 16; "There came 
also a multitude out of the cities round about unto Jerusa- 
lem, bringing sick folks, and them that were vexed with 
unclean spirits; and they were healed every one." 

7. But the miracles, of the Savior and his apostles were 
also of great variety. It was not disease of one or two 
classes only that Jesus removed, but disease of all kinds. 
Not diseases only, but all kinds of human calamity, departed 
at his will. Even death surrendered his captives at his will. 

8. The blind from their birth; the hopeless leper; those 
that were lame from the womb; those that had long been 
bowed down with infirmity ; the withered, the palsied, the 
insane — all were alike delivered of their afflictions. 

9. On two occasions, thousands were fed with a mere 
pittance of food. Thrice, besides the instance of his own 
resurrection, did Jesus raise the dead. A corresponding 
variety characterises the works of his apostles. 
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10. It 18 a matter of great importance to remark^ that 
amidst all this variety, the success in avery instance wasni- 
€tantaneou8 and complete. The sick were perfectly healed. 
The deaf, and hlind, and lame, were perfectly delivered 
from their infirmities ; the leper was entirely ^cleansed; the 
dead arose, not merely to life, but to health, and strength. 

11. These effects were immediate as they were periect 
No sooner was the voice spoken, or the thing done, that was 
required of the applicant, than all was finished. Did Jesofl 
say <Let there be light ?^ there was Ughi; let there be health! 
there teas health. He left no time for seccmd causes to 
operate — ^no room for human means to intervene. ^He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded and it stood fiist" 






LESSON xcvn. 

The Star of Bethlehem. — ^J* G. PERdVAL. 

Brighter than tlie rising day, 

When the sun of glory shines; 
Brighter than the diamond's ray. 

Sparkling in Golconda's mines; 
Beaming through the clouds of wo, 

Smiles in Mercy's diadem 
On the guilty world below. 

The Star that rose in Bethlehem. 

When our eyes are dimmed with tears,. 

This can light them up again, 
Sweet as music to our ears, 

Faintly warbling o'er the plain. 
Never shines a ray so bright 

From the purest earthly gem; 
O! there is no soothing light 

Like the Star of Bethlehem. 

Grief's dark clouds may o'er us roll. 

Every heart may sink in wo, 
Gloomy conscience rack the soul. 

And sorrow's tears in torrents flow; 
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Still, through all these clouds and fitorma 

Shines this purest heavenly gem. 
With a ray that kindly warms — 

The Star that rose in Bethlehem. 

When we cross the roaring wave 

That rolls on lifes remotest shore; 
When we look into the grave^ 

And wander through this world no mare* 
This, the lamp whose genial ray, 

Like some brightly glowing gem, 
Points to man his darkling way — 

The Star that rose in Bethlehem. 

Let the world be sunk in sorrow. 

Not an eye be charmed or blessed; 
We can see a fair to-morrow 

Smiling in the rosy west; 
This, her beacon, Hope displays; 

For, in Mercy's diadem, 
Shines, with faith's serenest rays, 

The Star that rose in Bethlehem. 

When this gloomy life is o'er. 

When we smile in bliss above, 
When on that delightful shorfe. 

We enjoy the. heaven of love^ — 
O ! what dazzling light shall shine 

Round salvation's purest gem! 
O ! what rays of love divine 

Gild the Star of Bethlehem! 



LESSON xcvm. 

A Chapter on Loungers. — New England Farmer. 

1. One lounger takes up more room than two laborers. 

2. Loungers are always unhappy themselves, and their 
esence makes others so. 



i 



i 
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3. Loungers are invariably iiT'tnischief, because they 
have no other employ. Mice, rats, thieves, and borrowers 
themselves, are a less intolerable and destructive species 
of animals than loungers 

4. If yoii wish to injure your credit — lounge. No man 
of sense will ever trust you a sixpence, ader having detec- 
ted you in lounging. 

5. Lounging should be classed among the great natioDil 
evils that require to be removed. If nothing else can effect 
a cure, there should be established a great national anti* 
lounging society, with auxiliaries in every city, town, vil- 
lage, hamlet, oxid-^printing office — ^in the country. 

6. When do people first begin to visit the grog-shop— 
the bar-room — the porter-house? — when they fcst learn to 
lounge. 

7. Lounging begets idleness, restlesness, impatience of 
restraint, and neglect of duty. 

8. Where do you hear vulgar and profane language! 
Among loungers. Who waste the precious hours of the 
Sabbath? Loungers. 

9. For what purpose were theatres and playhouses 
invented? For the edification of loungers. Who loiter 
around ten-pin alleys, billiard-rooms, race-grounds, and 
cock-pits ! Loungers. 

10. Who foment the wars that desolate the earth? \ 
Princely loungers, with whom campaigns are a game of 
hazard and amusement — whose dice-boards are battle-fields 
— whose chessmen human beings. 

11. Why are all these abuses tolerated in this age of 
boasted light, and literature, and learning? — ^Because 
learned loungers have turned authors for their own and 
others' amusement, and deluge the world, not with their 
works but with their idleness: and because fashionable 
loungers read to drive away thought, not to promote 
thinkincr. 

12. Honesty should not lounge — for lounging and paying 
seldom go together. Patriotism cannot lounge — ^for loun- 
ging is the nation's curse. Christian, dost thou lounge! 
Up, and be doing — 'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.' 
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LESSON XCIX. 
Present Everywhere, — Cincinnati Mirror* 

1. The following incident in the life of an old inhabitant 
of the western country, made interesting by the beautiful 
reflection which follows it, is communicated, by a citizen of 
Kentucky, whose father emigrated from Virginia, and set- 
tled in "the now state of Kentucky," in Scott county, when 
his "nearest neighbors to the north were at Detroit, and to 
the south at Bryant's Station and Lexington.'' 

2. "I was at this time a lad, about fourteen years old — in- 
disposed to hunting, with a general disrelish for the amuse- 
ments of the gun, but much attached to books. — ^Neverthe- 
less, my pride occasionally induced me to wander out with 
my sccUter-gunj in search of quails, pheasants, turkeys, &c. 

3. "I was one day on an excursion of this kind, when, be- 
coming fatigued, I seated myself on the highest part of a 
log, one end of which was elevated some three feet above 
the ground, and began to muse upon what I had been last 
reading. I soon heard over my head a noise, at first like the 
twitter of a chimney-swallow, and then like the low, deep, 
peculiar growl of a cat over a newly caught rat. 

4. "I cast my eyes upward, and beheld a most alarming 
sight. Immediately over my head, and not more than three 
or four lengths of my gun high, was a huge panther, with 
mouth wide open, eyes glaring, and almost in the act of 
springing upon me. 

5. "With great presence of mind, although much fright- 
ened, I snatched up my gun, which lay across my lap, and 
taking hasty aim at his breast, fired. A minute elapsed be- 
fore he fell, and this minute saved me from being torn to 
pieces; for Just as he reached the ground, only a, few yards 
from me, a couple of fine dogs,- belonging to my father, arri- 
ved upon the spot, and grappled with him. 

6. "I soon reloaded my gun, but the dogs equally with the 
panther being in danger from its discharge, I hesitated a 
moment. The dogs were becoming much worsted, and the 
animal more wrbth. 

7. "Just at this juncture, one of our negroes came up, an 
athletic man, who was returning from wwk in a clearing 
not far off, and from whom the dogs had been drawn by the 

18 
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report of my gun. Happily he had an axe upon his shoul- 
der, with which he fearlessly approached the wounded and 
enraged panther, and dealt it a blow or two upon the head, 
which caused its almost instantaneous death ; not however 
until it had disemboweled one of the dogs, and greatly 
injured the other. . 

8. ^<I mention this incident in my early life, as it like 
many others serves to show that although *in life we are in 
the midst of death,^ yet in the midst of death the protecting 
arm of Providence is extended over us. ^Present Every- 
where P '' 






LESSON C. 
The Song the Crickets Sing. — Miss H. F. Gould. 

I CANNOT to the city go, 

Where all in sound and sight 
Declares that nature does not know 

Or do a thing aright. 
To granite wall, and tower, and dome, 

My heart could never cling* 
Oh! no — I'd rather stay at home 

And hear the crickets sing. 

I'm certain I was never made 

To run a city race, 
Within a human palisade 

That's never changing place. 
Their bustle, fashion, art and show, 

Were each, a weary thing; 
Ami'dthem, Ishould^igh to go 

And hear the crickets sing. 

If there, I might no longer be 

Myself, as now I seem. 
But lose my own identity. 

And walk as in a dream. 
Or else, with din and crowd oppressed, 

I'd wish the sparrow's wing, 
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To fly away, and be at rest, 
And hear the crickets sing* 

The fire-fly rising from the grass 

Upon her wings of light, 
I would- not give for all the gas 

That spoils their city sight! 
Not all the pomp and etiquette 

Of citizen or king, 
Shall ever make my ear forget 

The song the crickets sing. 

« 

I find, in hall, and gallery. 

Their imitations faint 
Compared to my live brook and tree, 

Without a touch of paint. 
And, from the brightest instrument, 

Of pipe, or key, or string, 
I turn away, and feel content 

To hear the crickets sing. 

For who could paint the beaming moon 

That's smiling through the bough 
Of yonder elm, or play the tune 

The cricket's singing now? 
Not all the silver of th.e mine. 

Nor human power could bring 
Another moon, like her to shine, 

Or make a cricket sing. 

I know that when the crickets trill 

Their plaintive strains by night. 
They tell us, that from vale and hill, 

The Summer takes her flight. 
And, were there no renewing Power, 

'Twould be a mournful thing. 
To think of fading leaf and flower, 

And hear the crickets sing. 
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But why should change with sadness dim 

The eye, when thought can range 
Through other worlds, and fly to Him, 

Who is without a change? 
For, He who meted out the yeare 

Will give another Spring — 
He rolls alike the shining spheres 

And makes the crickets sing. 

And when another Autumn strips 
The Summer's leaves away. 

Should silence sit upon the Ups 
* That breathe and move to-day; 

The time I've past with nature's God, 
Will never prove a sting. 

Though I've adored him from the sod 
On which the crickets sing« 



LESSON CI. 
Religion the only Basis of Socieiy* — Chamning. 

1. Religion is a social concern ; for it operates powerful- 
ly on society, contributing, in various ways, to its stability 
and prosperity. Religion is not merely, a private afiair; 
the community is deeply interested in its division; for it is 
the best support of tbe virtues and principles, on which the 
social order rests. Pure and undefiled religion is, to do 
good; and it follows, very plainly, that, if God be the 
Author and Friend of society, then, the recognition of him 
must enforce all social duty, and enlightened piety must 
give its whole strength to public order. 

2. Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the 
extent of the support given by religion to every virtue. 
No man, perhaps, is aware, how much our moral and social 
sentiments are fed from this fountain; how powerless con- 
science would become, withqtit the belief of a God ; how pal- 
sied would be human benevolence, were there not the sense 
of a higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how 
suddenly the whole social fabric would quake« and with 
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what a fearful crash it would sink into hopeless ruiB, were 
the ideas of a Supreme Beiug, of accountableness, and of 
a future life, to be utterly erased from every mind. 

3. And, let men thoroughly believe that they are the 
work apd sport of chance ; that no superior intelligence 
concerns itself with human affairs; that all their improve^ 
ments perish forever at death; that the weak have no 
guardian, and the injured no avenger; that there is no 
recompense for sacrifices to uprightness and the public 
good; that an oath is unheard in heaven; that secret crimes 
have no witness but the perpetrator; that human existence 
has no purpose, and human virtue no unfailing friend; that 
this brief life is every thing to us, and death is total, ever- 
lasting extinction ; once let them thoroughly abandon reli- 

fioD; and who can conceive or describe the extent of the 
esolation which would follow L 

4. .We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural Bym- 
pathy would hold society together.. As reasonably might 
we believe, that, were the sun quenched in the heavens, 
our torches would illuminate, and our fires quicken and 
fertilize the creation. What is there in human nature, to 
awaken respect and tenderness, if man is the unprotected 
insect of a day? And what is he more, if atheism be 
true? 

5. Erase all thought and fear of God from a community, 
and selfishness and sensuality would absorb the whole 
man. Appetite, knowing no restraint, and suffering, hav- 
ing no solace cr hope, would trample in scorn on the res- 
traints of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, would be 
mocked and spumed as unmeaning sounds. A sordid self* 
interest would supplant every other feeling; and man 
woald become, in fact, what the theory of atheunn dedaies 
him to be, — a cempanion for brutes. 



LESSON on. 

Adventures of a Female bidian* 

1. Maiht of you, have, no doubt, heard or read of Mr. 
Heame, and of his travels among the Goppeniiine Indian^ 
in the oM regiona of North Ameiica. 
^"^ 18* 
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2. On his return, in one instance, from the moutii of Ae 
Coppermine river, in company with some of the Indians, 
(about the year 1771) they found the track of a strange 
snow shoe, and following it for a long time, till they came 
to a part of the country where they supposed nobody had 
lived, they found a hut; and in it a; young Indian woman 
alone. She had lived here in solitude seven or eight 
months. 

3. In answer to inquiries, she said she belonged to the 
Dog-ribbed Indians ; and in a war with the Athabasca na- 
tion, she had been taken prisoner, along with three other 
young women. All of her near relatives were at the same 
time, cruelly murdered, except a child, four or five months 
old, which she contrived to conceal in a bundle for a while, 
but the Athabasca women at length found and destroyed it 

4. This latter act of cruelty induced her to escape, with 
the hope of finding her way back to her own nation. . But 
the great distance, and the numerous winding rivers and 
creeks she had to pass, made her lose her way, and winter 
coming, she had built a hut in this lonely spot. 

5. When found by Mr. Heame and the Coppermine In- 
dians, she was in good health, well fed, and in the opinion 
of Hearne, one of the finest Indian women he had ever 
seen. Five or six inches of hoop made into a knife, and 
the iron shank of an arrow head, which served as an awl, 
were the only implements which she possessed; and with 
these she made snow shoes and other useful articles. 

6. For subsistence she snared partridges, rabbits, and 
squirrels, and had killed two or three beavers, and some 
porcupines. Afler the few deer-sinews she had brought 
with her were expended in making snares and sewing her 
clothing, she supplied their place with the sinews of rabbit's 
legs, which she twisted together with great dexterity, 

7. Thus occupied, she not only became reconciled to her 
desolate situation, but had found time to amiise herself by 
manufacturing little pieces of personal ornament. 

8. Her clothing was formed of rabbit skins sewed togeth- 
er; the materials, though rude, being tastefully disposed, so 
as to make her garb assume a pleasing, though desert bred 
appearance. 

9. The singular circumstances under which she was 
found, her beauty and usefiil accomplishments, occasioned 
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« contest among the Indians, as to who should have her for 
a wife; and the matter being decided, she accompanied 
diem in their journey. 



LESSON era. 

Give Counsel to the Young* — Thomas Brainerd* 

1. Speak to the young man, because he will hear your 
counsels. Inquisitive, candid, not yet blinded by preju- 
dice, nor misguided by fanaticism, he will hear your words 
with patience, and weigh your arguments with impartial- 
ity. He has too much native generosity, to treat with lev- 
ity admonitions inten^led for his good ; and too much regard 
for truth, not to reflect calmly upon subjects presented for 
his consideration. 

2. Speak to the young man, because he is inexperiencedj 
and therefore minds instruction. He is about to weigh an- 
chor, and spread his canvass to the breeze, and launch out 
upcm the troubled ocean of life. But that ocean he has nev- 
er yet traversed. As he looks out upon it, all seems glassy 
and clear, and beautiful; but many a storm must he en- 
counter. — ^Many a shoal will expose him to danger. — Many 
a hidden rock lies in his way. 

3. The tempest will howl over his head ; the waves will 
dash and foam around him. — Many a proud ship has been 
lost. Speak then to that young man before he embarks. 
Let not clouds of ignorance exclude from his vision the dan- 
gers to which he is exposed. Give him a chart, on which 
every rock, and shoal, and quick-sand are fairly laid down. 
Point his eye to a thousand wrecks which bestrew the 
ocean^s bosom; and bid -him take warning from the fate 
of others. 

4. Speak to the young man, because of him- there is hope. 
He has not yet sacrificed health, reputation, reason, and 
conscience at the shrine of appetite. 

5. He has not yet intruded so far into the whirlpool of 
vice, that he cannot escape. He has not yet wandered to a 
returnless distance from the path of rectitude. His habits 
of evil, though BtraDg, are not inveterate; he is yet within 
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the circle (^ Divine Beneficence. Infinite CompaiMi 
says, they that seek me early shall find me. 

6. Speak to that young man, because he may have no 
one else to give him counsel. His fiither and mother may 
be far away, in a distant land; or, perhaps, they were long 
since consigned to the cold grave. Worse still, they may 
live only to sanction the vices of their son by corrupt ex- 
amples. Perhaps the young man before you, never knew 
the moral instructions of a judicious father; never felt die 
sweet and heavenly influence of a mother^s expostulations. 
No wise and benevolent friend has ever suggested a timely 
warning. 

7. Go then, messenger of kindness, speak to that young 
man; supply to him the want of parental afiection andcoafr 
sel. Approach him not with the pompous air of a dictator, 
nor with tbe frown of a messenger of wrath. Address him 
with the kind and conciliatory spirit of firiendship. Draw 
him gently away from the path of ruin, and plant his feetin 
the road to respectability and usefulness. Throw around 
him a moral barrier, against which the wavea of temptatiai 
shall beat in vain. 

8. Speak to that young man speedily; it may soon be too 
late. The rock, nicely balanced on the mountam^s broW| 
a finger will hold ; but once descending, it mocks the poBj 
arm which would arrest its progress. 

9. When that young man shall have drunk the poisoii of 
error, and hushed the wailings of conscience, ana given ft 
loose rein to unhallowed passions, and taken to hia boaom 
the dissolute and abandoned, then all will be loat. Ilien 
you can only weep over the desolation of an inunortal mindy 
while you regret the lethargy which withheld your timely 
counsel. 




LESS SON CIV. 
JVezD MisHanary Hymn. — & F« SsooB* 

Yes, my native land, Hove thee, 
All thy scenes I love them well. 

Friends, connexions, happy country f 
Can I bid you all farewell? 
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Can I leave you — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 

Home! thy joys are passing lovely; 

Joys no stranger-heart can tell! 
Happy home! indeed I love thee! 

Can I — can I say — Farewell? 
Can I leave tfiee — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 

Scenes of sacred peace and pleasure^ 

Holy days and Sahhath hell. 
Richest, hrightest, sweetest treasure! 

Can I say a last farewell? 
Can I leave you — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 

Yes !' I hasten from you gladly, 

From the scenes I loved so well ! 
Far away, ye hillows, hear me; 

Lovely native land, farewell! 
Pleased I leave thee — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell* 

In the deserts let me lahor, 
' On the mountains let me tell, 
How he died — ^the hlessed Savior — 
To redeem a world from hell! 
Let me hasten. 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 

B.ear me on, thou restless ocean; 
'■"• Let the winds the canvass swell — 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion, 
. While I go far hence to dwell. 
Glad I bid thee. 
Native land! — Farewell — ^Farewell! 
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LESSON CV. 
Decisive Integrity* — W« Wirt. 

1. The man, who is so conscious of the rectitude of his 
intentions, as to be willing to open his bosom to the inspec- 
tion of the world, is in possession of one of the strongest pil- 
lars of a decided character. The course of such a man 
will be firm and steady, because he has nothing to fear 
from the world, and is sure of the approbation and support 
of Heaven. While he, who is conscious (^ secret and dark 
designs which, if known, would blast him, is perpetually 
shrinking and dodging from public observation, and is afraid 
of all around, and much more of all above him. 

2. Such a man may, indeed, pursue his iniquitous plans 
steadily ; he may waste himself to a skeleton in the guilty 
pursuit; but it is impossible that he can pursue them witn 
the same health-inspiring confidence, and exulting alacrity, 
with him who feels at every step, that he is in £e pursuit 
of honest ends, by honest means. 

3. The clear, unclouded brow, the open countenance, 
the brilliant eye, which can lo<^ an honest man stead&stly, 
yet courteously in the face, the healthfully beating heart, 
^d the firm elastic step, belong to bim whose bosom is free 
from guile, and who knows that all his motives and purpo- 
ses are pure and right. Why should such a man faulter in 
his course ? He may be slandered ; he niay be deserted 
by the world; but he has that within which will keep him 
erect, and enable him to move onward in his course with 
his eyes fixed on Heaven, which he knows will not 'desert 
him. 

4. Let your first step, then, in that discipline which is to 
give you decision of character, be the heroic determination 
to be honest men, and to preserve this character through 
every vicissitude of fortune, and in every relation which 
connects you with society. I do not use this phrase, ^hon- 
est men,' in the narrow sense, merely, of meeting your 
pecuniary engagements, and paying your debts; for this 
the common pride of gentlemen will constrain you to do. 

5. I use it in its larger sense of discharging all your du- 
ties, both public and private, both open and secret, with 
the most scrupulous, Heaven-attestkig integrity: in that 
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sense, farther, which drives from the bosom all little, dark, 
crooked, sordid, debasing considerations of self, and substi- 
tutes in their place a bolder, loftier, and nobler spirit : one 
that will dispose you to consider yourselves as born, not so 
much for yourselves, as for your country, and your fellow 
creatures, and which will lead you to act on every occasion 
sincerely, justly, generously, magnanimously. 

6. There is a morality on a larger scale, perfectly con- 
sistent with a just attention to your own aftairs, which it 
would be the height of folly to neglect: a generous expan- 
sion, a proud elevation, and conscious greatness of char- 
acter, which is the best preparation for a decided course in 
every situation into which you can be thrown; and, it is to 
this high and noble tone of character, that I would have you 
to aspire. 

7. I would not have you to resemble those weak and 
meagre streamlets, which lose their direction at every petty 
impediment that presents itself, and stop, and turn back, 
and creep around, and seiirch out every little channel, 
through which they may wind their feeble and -sickly 
course. Nor yet would I have you to resemble the head- 
long torrent, that carries havoc in its mad career. But I 
would have you like the ocean, that noblest emblem of ma- 
jestic decision, which, in the calmest hour, still heaves its 
resistless might of waters to the shore, filling the heavens, 
day and night, with the echoes of its sublime Declaration 
of Independence, and tossing and sporting on its bed, with 
an imperial consciousness of strength, that laughs at oppo- 
sition. It is this depth, and weight, and power, and purity 
of character, that I would have you to resemble; and I 
would have you, like the waters of the ocean, to become the 
purer by your own action. 



LESSON CVI. 

Motives of the Gospel. — Dwioht. 

1. To this divine, this indispensable employment, every 
motive calls you, which can reach the heart of virtue, or 
wisdom. The terms on which these blessings of the gos- 
pel arc offered, are of all terms the most reasonable. You 
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are summoned to no sacrifice, but of sin, and shame, and 
wretchedness. No service is demanded of you, but service 
of gain, and glory. "Jlfy son, give me thine heart^^ is the 
requisition^ which involves them all. 

2. Remember how vast, how''multi^li^d,"how noble these 
blessings are ! Remember, that the happiness of heaven 
is not only unmingled, and consummate; not only uninte^ 
rupted, and immortal : but ever progressive, 

8. To this scene of glory, all things continually urge you. 
The seasons roll on their solemn course. The earth yields 
its increase, to furnish blessings to support you. Mercies 
charm you to their author. Afflictions warn you of ap- 
proaching ruin; and drive you to the ark of safety. IVIa- 
gistrates uphold order, and peace, that you may consecrate 
your labors to the divine attainment. 

4. Ministers proclaim to you the glad tidings of great 
joy; and point out to you the path to heaven. The Sab- 
bath faithfully returns its mild and sweet season of grace, 
that earthly objects may not engross your thoughts, and pre- 
vent your attention to immortality. The sanctuary unfolds 
its doors; and invites you to enter in and be saved. The 
Gospel still shines to direct your feet, and to quicken your 
pursuit of the inestimable prize. 

' 6. Saints wait, with fervent hope of renewing their joy 
over your repentance. Angels spread their wings to con- 
duct you home. The Father holds out the golden sceptre 
of forgiveness, that you may touch, and live, The Son 
died on the cross, ascended to heaven, and intercedes be- 
fore the throne of mercy, that you may be accepted. The 
Spirit of grace and truth descends with his benevolent influ- 
ence, to allure and persuade you. 

6. While all things, and God at the head of all things, 
are thus kindly, and solemnly employed, to encourage you 
in the pursuit of this inestimable good, will you forget, that 
you have souls, which must be saved, or lost? Will you 
forget that the only time of salvation is the present? that 
beyond the grave there is no Gospel to be preached ? that, 
there no offers of life are to be made ! that no Redeemer 
will there expiate your sins ; and no forgiving God receive 
your souls? 



THE END. 
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